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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 
READ AT THE ANNIVERSARY MretTING on Toe 26TH May. 


Tue Counci. have the pleasure of laying before the Fellows 
the customary Annual Report on the financial and general 
condition of the Society :— 

Members.—The number of Fellows elected during the past 
year (ending April 30th, 1879) was 170, besides two Honorary 
Corresponding Members. In the previous year, 1877-8, the 
total elections of Fellows numbered 187. In 1876-7 the 
number was 292, and in 1875-0, 266. The losses in the past 
year have been, by death 6), by resignation 4, and by defanlt 


of subseription $4, making the net increase for the year, two. . 


In the year 1877-8 the net increase was 49; in 1876-7, 138; 
in 1875-6, 149; and in 1874-5, 202. The Society has also lost 
by death three Honorary Corresponding Members. 

Finanee,—As will be seen by the annexed Balance Sheet, 
the total net income for the financial year ending 31st De- 
eember, 1878 (exclusive of balance in hand), was 81242, 10s,, of 
which 60172. consisted of entrance fees and subscriptions of 
Fellows. In the previous year, 1877, the total net income was 
79501 1s. 11d., and the amount of subscriptions, de., 60991. ; 
in 1876, 8611/. 11s. 8d. and 71092. 11s. The amount of total 
net income just stated for the past year included a legacy of 
540i. from the late Admiral Sir George Back. A legacy of 
5002, formed also part of the stated income for 1877. 

The net expenditure for the past year (exclusive of invest- 
ments and balance in hand) was 6361 9s. 6d. ; which includes 
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a grant of 5001 to the African Exploration Fund. The net 
expenditure in 1877 was 59401. 17s. 11d. ; in 1876, 68702. 13s. 1d., 
‘and in 1875, 56857. 4s. 10d. The sum of S000/. was invested in 
Consols during the year. ) 

The Finance Committee of the Council have held, as usual, 
Monthly Meetings during the year, supervising the accounts of 
the Society. The Annual Audit was held on the 16th of April 
last, the Auditors being, on behalf of the Council, Sir Rawson 
W. Rawson and Sir Henry Barkly; and on behalf of the 
Fellows at large, Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., and 8, P, Low, 
Esq. The cordial thanks of the Council and Fellows are due 
to these gentlemen for having freely devoted their valuable 
time to this important task. At the end of their labours the 
Anditors drew np the following Report to the Council :-— 

“The Auditors appointed for the examination of the Accounts 
“of the Noyal Geographical Society for the year ending 31st 
“ December, 1878, beg to report that they have examined the 
“ Balance Sheet submitted to them, and compared it with the 
“Cash Book, Bankers’ Book, Petty Cash Book, and other books 
“of account kept by the Society, and have verified the Balance 
“in the Bankers’ Pass Book, checked the entries in the Cash 
“ Book, and examined all the vouchers for payments made, and 
“that they have found the same to be correctly stated, and 
“ sufficiently vouched. 

“They have also had produced to them a letter from the 
“ Chief Accountant of the Bank of England, and from Messrs. 
“ Cocks, Biddulph, and Co., Bankers, showing that the follow- 
“ing investments were standing to the credit of the Society on 
“ the Slst December, 1878 :-— 


£ s ff 

“India 5 percent. Stock .. .. .. 2. «. 1000 0 0 
“Great Western Railway 44 per cent. Debenture 

eS Ee Ee te oes 
“ London and North-Western Railway 4 per cent, 

“ Debenture Stock .. ; woo 60 60 


“ North-Eastern Railway 4 per cent. Debenture 
MBHOCK is ce ee ee cee ee ee ee Oe 
“Great Indian Peninsula Railway Guaranteed _ 
“9 per cent. Capital Stock .. .. .. .. 4000 0 0 
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Uk . 

“ March Exchequer Bills .. .. .. .. +» 1000 0 0 
“Caledonian Railway 4 per cent. Preference 
SOME, NN Sas, ae ea ae ay ces ve: OOU HO oe 
“Consols (Lambert Donation) .. .. .. .. 526 6 4 
C Cgnpole a te) ips 4. son sly oe ieee AAR aD 


ahs: The Subscription Register, showing the sums payable by 
“the Fellows of the Society, has been duly kept up, and the 


“arrears outstanding at the close of the year were 15177. Of 


“ this amount the sum of 1922. is irrecoverable, and the Auditors 
“include the balance of 13257 in the assets of the Society as 
“ worth 6127, 10s. 

“The Investments and Assets of the Society on the 8lst 
“ December, 1878, exclusive of the Map Collection and Library, 
“amounted to 37,1017. 16s. Od. 

“The Auditors have much pleasure in certifying that the 
“accounts, books, and vouchers have been so kept as to render 
*“ their duties much lighter than usual, and they feel bound to 
“record their appreciation of the great assistance they received 
“ from the Chief Accountant. 


“Tawson W. Rawson, } 
“ Henry BaRrky, 





“ CHARLES NICHOLSON, ( Auditors, 
“5. P, Low, 
“ 21st April, 1879.” 
= : = - 
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Receipts. BALANCE-SHEET 





1878. a ee 
Salance in Bankers’ handa 31st. Deo. — 9 940 17 

(deducting Cheque not preeented) ..  .. rt mI 

Ditto Accountant's Ditio Tate aoe | 1 67 (1 


For the current voor ..0 4.04. ee eee 
Paid in advance pwr adit fant we get oe 











o 0} 
Entrance Fees an on ae os .- ++ =. =n uh oO : 
Life Composiiions . ni ne nh a om a oe Oo i 
Gatacrlptions pend ix error me . ows | 4 2 0) 
Zara ¥ Adi Be George ack ws zi : , SO 0 0} 
Parliamentary Front 4. ..,. - oF as 1 Oo oO 
Royal Premium = 2.0 cen age a * | 5210 Oo 
Hentof Shopand Cellars 4. .. 2. oe se a Cte HO 0 0 
’ Publications, Bale of, ond Advertisements .. .. a0 ae | Idd & 8 
se See | 
Final agian setteecey Debonture 0 | 
os & per Gan: tien Pr ee os 1000!, 49 S 4 | 
‘sgn 
brad —— silane oe fou} artis 4 | 
Great Western Rail | 
Diane si) % 7 8) 
London and North-Western Rail 
Cent. Debenture Bingk .. ., we robot} 8 
Exchequer Billa .. .. 1 .«» 100N,! 412 0. 
Caledonian raed 4 
Riedie Mos ss Cent. Preference 15 3) 
Console... 2. ss os os + BGO Se OF clis 8) 
————_ oH 1 4 
7 £10,881 14 1. 
a —. ee ——— — __ —— ee —$——_ 5 — . SSS 
REGIS SLD ¥_ GOOEY, 
- a 
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FOR THE YEAR 1878. Expenditure. 
1878. | fon hi £ £2 
| Howse :—Taxea and Insurances, Repairs, Im- 
‘abet ta and Fornittre, Coal, (rus and) rr if § & 
Vater-rates, te, eT] oi =e am an ) pS 
| Office Salaries and Gratuities, Stationery sit | ao 
Printing, Postages and Parecls, &e. .. “HI gt vile 1,i12 1s 0 
Library :—Salarica, Tonks, &e. os af a8 of oe ae | 50 F 4 i 
 Map- Room :—Salaries and Gmtuitieca, &c. - xa les 655 15 7 
Mectinge .. as aim ee ih * + - =# + = 235 i i) 
| Sefoulifie Purposes Gronl :—Leeturers’ Fees, ‘ ey js 0 0 
Medals and otherawanls .. .. ae 106 12 © 
Paltiotiona:—Printing, Journal ani Proceed ly oe 8 
ia Wiss wat Tihieationa’ Bes. a oe 1,742 12 3 
ee “eee pre | ee wy 25 0 0 
Donation te the African Exploration Fund .. | a a 500 0 O 
Jureatinments:—Durchase of 814290, 1, 10d. Console « we | £000 6 06 
Ealence in Bankers’ lindas Slet Dee. me 909 18 0 ) 
(exeloding draft not presented) ..  .. os, 
Do, Accountant's Do .. «. « «= | 11 7 | 1 ed 
——— 1,20 47 


| 
| 
! 


£10,381 14 1 d 











Audite! cad finned , dhe Te fapri, iit. TLAWSON W, RAWSOX, 
Ji correct, Gh day af CHAS. NICHULSON, 


ns Auditors. 3 
a. P =. F. Law, an 
HENRY BARKLY, . 
= 
ag? _ = 





STaTEMENT ¢ the Recetets and Exresnrrvne of the Society from 
Year 1548 to the lat Dec., 1878. 





Year, 


ol 


Tn 1856 a Treasury Grant of | ry aes - 
1000, for the East African 1849 | ma ws 
Expedition received. 1850 | | tet 

In 1860 o Treasury Grant of | 185) |) 105% 11 
25001. for the Kast African | 185% | 990 
Expedition received. ‘1855S | 1917 

In 1869 Ley of Mr, | 1854 











d. 
5 
i 
5 
8 T 
4 1 
rr i 
1855 254 0 | : 
Benjamin Oliveira, 1506!,_ . aaled Ll 
aoe ir 1858 8972 1 o| 9814 § 1 
857 3 4| 378 0 0 3480 19 © 
gig ar ge Mr. Al- | 1958 | 908915 1]... 24418 6 
vis, : 1859) S47111 8) 950 6 0| 498 3 & 
In 1871 Lege S60) GH912 1) 46617 6 | 406 8 7 
Tet hmnna'et Me | ioe | 4007 9 ioe TG | su 
In 1872 Amount of Mr. 1862 mH ie oop Ea 
Tiinee Young's Grant fo | 1883 | 9 | 188710 0 | 8685 4 0 
Expedition, 20001, | 1885. | 4905 8 3| 1011 5 0/4807 4 5 
Shyer bof dtr, | 188 | 5085. 3 3) 1028 15 0 | 4082 15 0 
sas Barnes a | 188r| S62 TIL 1o2o 0 6 | Bos 17 4 
oe « Grant for | 1868 | 5901 4 O | 1837 & 9/4156 17 10 
. vingstone Congo | 1889 ae9 10,0) 318k. 5 0 | deat 0 8 
Expedition, 1041 14s. | 1870 G 1 | Sea 6 0) 8815 10 
In 1876 § Parla | 1871 | 6687 8 7/1000 0 0} S786 4 4 
mentary Grant of 3000), | 18T2 | S119 7 9 | 1999 4 G| S871 15 2 
towards the Eipenees. of 1873 | 7761 18 10, 2015 1 8) eBoT le 6 
the Cameron Expedition. 1874 8753 510 499 0 O| T8l6 2 8 
apres - by | 1875 | 7998 15 10 2002 7 6 5683 410 
ee OY Ph ee 1876 | 11611 11 8)... 2. | T7018 1 
eying out the pe op | 28e7 | 7850 121 2588 2 9 8980.17 11° 
Stina ait inione 1878 | SI 10 0 | 8000 0 | Gel 9 6 
In 1878 Legacy of Admiral 
Sir George Back, 5401 : 
2 - 
| PEE a on dien Pucd ates Perianeotary Grant transferred to the 
- = 
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STATEMENT OF ASSETS—Slat December, 1878. 


= = = 





Frechold House, Fittings, and Furniture, estimated £ «ed 
(exclusive of Map Collections and Library in- 20,000 0 © 
gured for 10,000L).. 0 6. ee sane ne ae | 

Investments (amonnt of Stock), as detailed in the 
abore Report of the Awalios Rete Oe. et 15,40 2 2 
Arrmars due on December 31,1878 .. £1517 

Less, irrecoverable .. .. sed 
£12825 
Estimated nt ry 612 10 6 

Balance at Bank... 4,0 1s as 9 18 oO 

» in Accountant's hanis 2011 7 
1,020 4 7 


Totul £37,101 16 9 


Puldieations—A new form of publication of the ‘ Proceedings” 
of the Society was commenced in January of the present year, 
the old * Proceedings’ terminating with the 22nd volume. The 
new series is a monthly publication, containing besides the 
chronicle of the proceedings of the Evening Meetings, numerous 
maps and a record of Geographical events thronghont the 
world, together with notices of new books aud maps published 
in various countries. The numbers have hitherto been issued 
with punctuality on the Ist of each month, and at the end of 
the year the twelve parts will form a large volume, a complete 
Index being issued as soon as practicable after the last number. 
Although attended by a considerably increased expense, the 
Council have felt assured from the commencement that the 
new publication would meet with the warm approval of the 
Fellows. The expense is counterbalanced to a larger extent 
than was originally estimated, by receipts from advertise- 
ments and from sales to the public, upwards of 800 copies 
being subscribed for by persons who are not Fellows of the 


Expeditions ; Grants of Instruments to Travellers —A second 
grant of 5007. was made during the year 1878 to the African 
Exploration Fund.—Instruments at a total cost of 557/ 18s. 
have been supplied to travellers as follows:—Mr, Keith 
Johnston (for the East African Expedition of the African 
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Exploration Fund), a complete set, value 170/.; Mr. Henry 
Forbes (for his journey to Celebes), instruments, to the value 
of 00; Mr. Simons (for the Exploration of the Sierra Nevada 
of Santa Martha), instroments, to the value of 15%; Mr. Comber 
(Expedition to the Congo), instruments, to the value of 571; 
Dr. Mullens (for Lake Tanganyika), instruments, to the value 
of 101/.; Captain A. H. Markham, n.x. (voyage to Nova Zembla), 
instruments, value 5/.18s. ‘The instruments lent to Mr, Craven 
(East Africa) and Lieut. Congreve (Paraguay) have been re- 
turned into store, on the termination of the journeys of these 
travellers. 


Annual Grant for Scientific Purposea—The science lectures 
appointed by the Committee charged by the Council with the 
administration of the annual grant of 5002. for scientific 
purposes, have been continued during the past year; but only 
a portion of the grant, viz. 1751, was expended. The following 
Zentlemen were chosen to deliver the three lectures for the 
Session 1878-0 :—Professor A. Geikie, subject, ‘ Geographical 
Evolution’; Professor Rolleston, subject, ‘The Modifications of 
the External Aspects of Organie Nature produced by Man’s 
Interference’; and J. Ball, rns. subject,‘ The Flora of the 
European Alps and its connection with that of other revions of 
the Earth.’ The large MS. Map of Equatorial Africa, with 
Dibliographical list of authorities, the compilation of which was 
entrusted by the Committee to the well-known geographer, 
Mr. Ravyenstein, is making steady progress, 


Library.— 641 books and pamphlets have been added to the 
Library during the past year; 473 (including all the pamphlets) 
being donations, and 168 purchased. Besides these, and 
without reckoning auch publications of general interest as the 
*Athenwum,’ ‘e., 1102 separate parts or numbers of periodicals, 
* Transactions,’ &e., have been received (including those obtained 
by gift in or towards completion of defective series), many of 
which complete annual or other volumes, 

156 pamphlets and small works have been put into covers on 
the Society's premises, and 263 volumes have been bound 
during the past year. | 


5 
(Ae 2 4 
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The sum of 161i, 17s, Sd. has heen expended in purchasing 
books, and the further sum of 87/. Os, 6d, in binding. 

Among the more important accessions are :—Gnimard’s 
‘Voyage en Laponie’ and ‘ Voyage en Island’; and Du Petit 
Thouars’s * Voyage de la Vénus,’ with Atlases com plete ; Brosset’s 
* Description’ and ‘ Histoire de la Géorgie’ ; Texier’s* Description 
de l’Armiénie’; Cartas de Indias (presented by the Conde de 
foreno, through ELE. the Spanish Minister); Vander An’‘s 
Collection of Sea and Land Journeys in the East and West 
Indies, in Dutch, 27 vols. (presented by C. It. Markham, Esq.) ; 
Juan and Ulloa’s ‘ Observaciones Astronomiecas y Phisieas’ (pre- 
sented by J. P. Gassiot, Nsq.); Sir J. Maundevile’s ‘ Voiage' ; 
Gerritez’s ‘Detectio Freti Hudsoni’; Bruce’s ‘Annals of the 
East India Company’; Heeren’s Political and other Works ; 
the continuation of Burgess’s‘ Archeological Survey of Western 
India,’ and Rice’s ‘ Mysore and Coorg, with many other official 
publications referring to India (presented by Her Majesty's 
Secretary of State for India); ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ {th 
edition, vols. viii, and ix. (presented by Messrs, A. and C. 
Black) ; ‘Savres de Champlain,’ by Laverditre; Wild's ‘ At 
Anchor’ (presented by Messrs. Marens Ward and Co.); a 
collection of the chief works referring to Arctic Voyages (pre- 
sented by the Rev. H. Back) ; a collection of Dutch writings by - 
Professor Veth on the Indian Archipelago (presented by the 
Author, per P. Bicker-Caarten, Esq.); a collection of Geo- 
graphical Addresses by the late Sir Roderick Murchison 
(presented by Kenneth Murchison, Esq.); Kanitz’s * Donau- 
Bulgarien ’; Paz Soldan’s ‘ Diccionario Geografico del Peru,’ 
with various writings on South America, by bcminsbiciniins 
Raimondy, &c. (presented by Seiior M. I’, Paz Soldan); the 
completion of Sir H. Lefroy’s ‘Memorials of the Bermudas” 
(presented by the Author, per Messrs, Longman); Fouqui’s 
‘Santorin et ses Eruptions’; Thomson's ‘ Through Cyprus with 
the Camera’; ; the current reports and other publications of the 
US. Geographical Survey under Professor F, ¥V, Hayden (pre- 
sented by him); various publications of the Egyptian General 
Staff (presented by General Stone); the continuation of the 
Memoirs and other publications of the Geological Sarvey of 
India (presented by the Indian Government, per Dr. Oldham) ; 
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the continuation of vol. iii. and the whole of vol. iv. of Reclus's 
Géographie Universelle (presented by the Author); and all 
as yet published of St. Martin’s ‘ Géographie Universelle.” 

The Library continues to be much consulted by Fellows of 
the Society and officers of public departments. Reference is 
also constantly being made to it by students, authors, and 
artists connected with publishing establishments. 


Map-Room.—The revision of the classified Register of Maps, 
and the preparation of an alphabetical catalogue of all the Maps 
in the Society’s Collection, with an index of anthors, were 
decided upon at the Council Meeting of June 3rd, 1878 ; sinee 
which time considerable progress has been made in this work, 
and the new catalogue is being prepared with a view to 
its being subsequently printed. 

The Council have voted 50/. per annum, for four years, to 
be expended in putting the bindings of the Society's Atlases in 
good order, and the shelves on which the Atlases are kept have 
been covered with sliding sashes for their better preservation. 

The offer of Messrs, Lund and Blockley, to provide the Map- 
Room with a Synchronizing time current has been accepted 
by the Council, and an hourly mean time current is now 
received in the Map-Room. A case containing a set of 
traveller's instruments (such as the Society recommend) has 
been placed in the Map-Room. 

Great interest has been evinced by the Fellows of the Sociaty 
and the general public in the Maps of the Seat of War in 
Afghanistan and South Enst Afriea. Public officers, students, 
and the public have made frequent use of the Maps in the 
Society's Collection. The large Maps have been lent during the 
year, for the purpose of illustrating many Geozraphical lectures 
in different parts of the kingdom, | 

The accessions to the Map-Room Collection since last 
“rap awe comprise 468 ra and Charts on 1426 Sheets; 
24 Atlases containing 790 Sheets; and 132 Photographs, Of 
these 50 Maps and 4 Atlases have been aikthaee tes new 
Diagrams (Cyprus, South East Africa, Southern Usambara, 
part of Midian, Cameroons Mountains, and Lake Nyassa) have 
been constructed on the establishment, and several others have 
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been corrected. Three large diagrams (Afghanistan, Africa, and - 
Asia) have been purchased. The accessions of the present year 
are In excess of those of last year by 17 Maps and 19 Atlases 
on 564 Sheets, 

Among the most important additions to the Map-Room 
are :—J08 Sheets of the Ordnance Survey of the British Isles on 
various scales (presented by the First Commissioner of Works, 
through the Director-General of the Ordnance Survey), 201 
Charts of the British Admiralty, 1 Atlas of Index Charts,and an 
Atlas of Pilot Charts for the Atlantie Ocean (presented by the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, through the Hydro- 
grapher). 95 French Admiralty Charts (presented by the 
Dépét des Cartes et Plans de la Marine). 4 Sheets of United 
States Charts, and an Atlas of Meteorological Charts of the 
Pacific (presented by Captain S. R. Franklin, v.s.x., Hydro- 
grapher to the Bureau of Navigation), 178 Sheets of the 
various Indian Government Surveys (presented by Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, through the India 
Office). 47 Sheets of Maps, including 21 Sheets of Major 
Wilson's Map of Afghanistan (presented by the Quartermaster- 
General), 12 Sheets of the Topographischer Atlas der 
Schweiz (presented by the Chief of the Federal Survey, 
Berne). 1 Atlas over Kongeriget Denmark (presented by 
Rear-Admiral C, Irminger). 5 Sheets of the Kaart over 
Jydland (presented by H.E. the Danish Minister). Geological 
and Topographical Atlas accompanying the Report of the 
Geological Expedition of the Fortieth Parallel, v,s.a. ( ited 
by Clarence King, v.s., Geologist-in-charge). Geological and 
Geographical Atlas of Colorado, and an Atlas of the Geological 
Survey of Wisconsin (presented by Dr. 5. V. Hayden). Map of 
the Turkestan Military Province, constructed by the Turkestan 
Military Topographical Department. Map showing the Ex- 
plorations of H. M. Stanley (presented by Edward Weller, 
Esq.) Map of Mada PuscZ (presented by Dr. Mullens). 
16 Sheets of MS. Tracings of the Nile Surveys (presented by 
General Stone), Adolf Stieler’s Hand Atlas, Parts 1. and 1. 
new edition (presented by Herr Justus Perthes). 15 Sheets of 
Maps, including two General Maps of Australia, and four of 
the Colony of Victoria (presented by the Honourable Graham 








Bap lke! 
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Berry, Premier of Victoria). 1 Atlas of the Southern portion of 
the Province of South Australia (presented by Sir A, Blyth). 
120 Photographs taken in Damaraland and East Namaqualand, 
by Mr. W. ©. Palgrave (presented by Sir Henry Barkly). A 
MS. Map of the Nile between Assonan and Wady Halfa (pre- 
sented by G. Kilgour, Esq.) 40 Sheets of the Special-Karte 
der K. u, Osterreichisch-Ungarischen Monarchie. 17 Sheets 
of Norwegian Surveys (presented by Lieut.-Colonel Sejersted). 
17 Sheets of French Government Suryey (presented by the 
Dépét de la Guerre), 
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Patron. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
Fite-Patron. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., K.1, K.P. G.C.B,, 
kee, he, 
HIS hO¥AL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G,, E.T., GCA ke., de, 
COUNCIL. 
(ELECTED Sist MAY, 1480.) 
ABERDARE, The Hight Hon. Lord. 
Uice- Presidents, 

Atoocr, Sir Rutherford, KCB, | Gattom, F,, Eaq., F.RS, 
BankLY, Sir H., G.C.M.G,, K.C.B, RAWLINGOR, see dose Sir Heary c. 
Evus, Sir Barrow HL, K.C.3.1 | KC. FATES, 
Evass, Capt. F. J., HN, C.B., FLBLS. 

Greasurer, 

Cocks, Reginald T,, Esq. 
Grusiees, 

Hovanrox, Lord, D.C.L,, F.RS3, | Lunpoce, Sir J., Bart., MP. F.EL5, 

Secretaries, 
Markiast, Clements i, Eeq., C.B,, FS, Mason, Richard Henry, Esq., F.5. 
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1832.—Mr. Richard Lander—Royal Medai—for the discovery of the 
cours of the River Niger or Quorra, and its outlet in the Gulf of 


1833,—Mr. John Biscoe—Royal Medal—for the discovery of the land 
now named “Enderby Land” and “Groham Land,” in the Ant- 
arctic Ocean. 
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1835.—Sir Alexander Burnes—foyal Medal—for the navisation of 
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1836.—Captain Sir George Back, nx.—Royal Medal—for the disco- 
very of the Great Fish River, and its navigation to the sea on the 
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1837.—Gaptain Robert FitzRoy, 2.x.—Moyal Medal—for the survey 
of the Shores of Patagonia, Chile, and Peru, 
1638.—Co hesney, t.a.—Royal Medal—for the general conduct of 
the “Enphrates Expedition” in 1835-6, and for accessions to the 
giugraphy of Syria, Mesopotamia, and the Delta of Susiana, 
1559.—Mr. Thomas Simpson—Founder’s Modal—for the discovery 
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shores of America, 

Dr. Edward Riippell—Patron'’s Mednl—for his travels and 

researches in Nubia, Kordofin, Arabia, and Abyssinia, 
t#40.—CoL H. C. Rawlinson, E.L0.—Founder's Medal—for his travels 
and researches in Susiana and Persian Kurdistan, and for the ligtit 
thrown by him on the comparative geography of Western Asin. 

Sir R. H. Schom ik—Patron’s Medal—for his travels and 
researches during the years 1885-9 in the colony of British Guayaua, 
and in the adjacent parts of South America. 

1841.—Lieut, Raper, o.x.—Founder's Medal—for the publication of his 
work on * Navigation and Nantical Astronomy.’ 

Lieut. John Wood, tx.—Putron’s Medal—for his surrey of the 
Indus, and re-discovory of the source of the River Oxus, 

1#42—Captain Sir James Clark Ross, 2.x.—Fonnier’s Medal—for 

Bev. Due Robinson ee tae a 

Rev. Dr. E binson, of New York—Patron’s Medal—for his 

" wark entitled * Biblical Researches in Palestine,’ : 

1243,—Mr. Edward John Eyre—Founder's Medal—for his explora- 
ant 

Lieut. J. F. A. Symonds, 1.2.—Patron’s Medal—for his survey 
in Palestine, and levels across the country tu the Dead Sea, 
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aia W. J. Hamilton—Founder’s Medal—for his researches in 
a Minor. 

Prof. sonipn apne Medal—for his extensive goo- 


1845.—Dr. Dea Medal —for his extensive explorations in 
Abyasinia, 

M. Charles Ritter—Patron's Medal—for his important geogra- 

phical works, 


1646,—Count P. E. de Strzelecki—Founder's Medal—for his explo- 
rations and discoveries in the South-Eastern portion of Australia, 
and in Van Diemen’s Land. 
Prof A. Th. Middendorff—Patron'’s Medal—for his extensive 
explorations and discoveries in Northern and Eastern Siberia, 
1847.—Capt. Charles Sturt—Founder's Medal—for his various and 
extensive we Seager te in Anstralin, 
Dr. Lud Leichhardt—Patron’s Medal—for a journey per- 
formed from Moreton Bay to Port Essington. 
1348.—Sir James Brooke Rajah of Sardwak and Governor of Labuan— 
Founder's Modal—for his expedition to Borneo, 
Captain Charles Wilkes, v.s...— Patron’s Medal —for his 
Voyage of staged in the S&S Hemisphere and in the Antarctic 
Regiona, in the years 1845-42. 


164.—Austen H. ta yard, Esq., D.C.L, M.P.—Founder’s Medal—for ae 
contributions to ‘Asiatto sraphy, researches in Mesopotamia, and 
diseoverics of the remaina of Nineveh, 
Baron Ch. Hiigel —Patron’s Medal—for his explorations of 
Cashmere and surrounding countries, communicated in his work 
entitled ‘Kashmir und das Reich der Sick,” 


1660.—Col. John Ch. Frémont—Patron’s Medal—for his successful 
explorations of the Rocky Mountains and California; and for his 
Dumerois Discoveries and Astronomical Observations. 
The Ker. Davin Livixasroxe, of Kelobeng—a Chronometer Watch— 
for his successful explorations of South Afries, 


1851.— er Gronce Watts, of Finland—25 Guineas—for his Travels in Arabia, 
? Mr. Tuomas noewwen—25 Guineas—for his explorations in the Middle 
Llond of Kew Zealand, 


1852.—Dr. John Rae—Founder's Medal—for his survey of Boothia and 
of the Coasts of Wollaston and Victoria Lands. 





Henry Strachey—fatron’s Medal—for his Surveys 
in Veatern "Tibet. 
1853,—Mr. Francis Galton—Founder's Medal—for his explorations in 
Southern Africa, 
ommander E. A. Inglefield, ».x.—Patron’s Medal—for his 
Survey of the Coasts of E Baflir Bay, Smith and Lancaster Sounds. 
1554.—Rear-Admiral William He) Banyth—“Foasiees Medal— 


for his valuable Surveys in the Mediterran 
Captain Robert J. M. M'Clure, pr gee “HORE s Medal —for his 
discovery of the North-West Fasenee 





Rev. David Livingstone, ™.n., &c.—Patron'’s Medal— 
for his Scientific Explorations in Centra Africa, 
Mr. Cuanties J, Axpenson—a Set of Surveying Instrumente—for his 
Travels in South-Weatern Africa. 
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1856.—Elisha Kent Kane, “.0.—Founder's Medal—for his discoveries 
in the Polar Regions, 
Heinrich ruin, oa.—Fatron’s Medal—for his explorations 

in Cratral Africa. 


Corporal J. F. Camncs, of the Royal Engineers—a Watch and Chain— 
for his aclentifie obeerrations while attached to the Mission fa Central 
Atrica. 


ie57.—Mr, Augustus C. Gregory—Founder's Medal—for his explora- 
tions in Western and Northern Australia, 
Lieut.-Col. Andrew Scott Waugh, Bengal Engineers — 
Patron's Medal—for the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, 


18. cas Sanus rey Collinson, s.¥.—Founder's Medal—for his 
Lhscoveries in the Arctic Remions, 


I5s5.—Prof, Alexander Dallas. Bache, Superintendent 7. 8. Coast 
Surtey—Patron’s Medal—for his teil Surveys of America, 
1*59.—Captain Richard F. Burton—Founder’s Medal—for his Explo- 
rations in Eastern Central Africa. 
John Palliser—Patron’s Medal—for his explorations in 
itish North America and the Rocky Mountains, 
Mr. Joust MacpowaLt Sroant—a Gold Watch—for his Discoveries in 
South and Central Australia. 
14i0.—Lady FPranklin—Founder’s Medal—in commemoration of the dis- 
Pde nies J. ie reconia 
aptain FP. Leopold McClintock, 25.—Patron's Medal 
—ior his Discoveries in the Arctic Negions, ; 
1601.—Captain John Speke—Founder's ayy Bg the 
Iseovery of the Great nape Tictoria ie bema m: Eastern 
Mr. John Ma all Stuart—Patron’s Medal—for his ; aah 
rations tn the Interior of Australia. 
1562.—MIr, Ropers O'Hara Burke—Founder's Medal—for his Explo- 


jones in A 


Ca Thomas rl 
aptain T. : Slakiatom Patron’s Medal—for his survey 


Vag. 
Mr, Jouw Sino—2 Gold Waleh—for his itera. 

we attached to the Expedition sv eg eee Hour Pateace while 
1863,— Frank T, Gregory — Founder's Medal — plora- 

ey erp Aumealie Sig ape Be ee 
ohn Arrowsmith—Pstron’s Medal—for the very important 

services be has rendered to G hical Science. 
“af eograp 


Mr. WiLL =a Geld Watch—f 
Salary a or sucotsafal Explora- 


Mr, Jou Kwa Geld Watch— 
peer —i atch—for successful Explorations in 


Mr. Fueoknick Wattern—a Gold Watch—for successfol Explorations 
in Australia. 

1664. Fae J. A. Grant—Patron’s Medal—for his from Zan-= 
across Eastern Equatorial Africa to aig apeeciien 


pennain aron 46 
von der Decken—Founder’s Medal—for his t 
Surveys of the lofty Mountains of Kilima-njaro, ap 
Rer, W. Girrogp Panonave—the sum of 15 Guineas—for the purchase 


ofa Chronometer or other Testimonial, for his all 
ia ond across Arabia. ve a parent Journey 


p T. G. Montgomeri —F 
soncmetrical Survey « Net Wak top ee ee 
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and Grant, and his endeavour to complete the discoveries of those 
travellers, 
De A. Vimminy—the som of 40 Pounds—for his Travels in Central 
Axia. 
1866.—Dr. Thomas Thomson, ».0.—Founder's Medal —for his Re- 
searches in the Western Himalayas and Thibet. 
Mr. W. Chandless—Patron’s Medal—for his Sarvey of the River 
Purtia, 
MP. BL oe Coaric—the som of 100 Guineas—for his Astronomienl 
Observations in the Interior of Western Equatorial Africa. 
Moora Anpocn Mengin—a Gold Watch—for his Explorations over the 
Pantir Steppe, do, 


1667.—Admiral Alexis Boutakoff—Founder's Medal—for being the 
first to launch and navigate ships i in the Sea of Aral, 


Dr. Isaac I Hayes—atron’s Medal—for his memorable expe- 


dition in 1860-61 towards the open Polar Sea, 


1Hft.—Dr., . Petermann—Founder's Medal—for his zealous 
and en taal services as a writer and cartographer in advancing 
Geographical Science. 
Mr. Gerhard Rohlfs—Patron’s Medal—for his extensive and 
important travels in the interior of Northern Africa. sis 
The Pexprt em by Start G. Montgomerie—a Gold Wa 
—for his pen rg hel Lake Manssrowar to Lhas, in Great 
Thibet. 
Epvcatioxal PRE s— 
Mr. Jonx Witsox—the sum of Five Pounds—for smocessfal competition 
in Geography at the Society of Arts examination. 


1860.—Professor A. E. Nordenskiéld— Founder's Medal—for the 
leading part he took in the recent Swedish Expeditions in the North 


Polar Region. 
Mrs. Mary Somerville—Patron’s Medal—in recognition of the 
able works published by her, which have largely benefited Geogra- 
phical Science. 
ca Gapraphy Hy. Rcusos, Livery Liverpool College (Gold Metal). 
Political Yr. ore 
Jak. Deanpes Wiipe, Manchester Grammar 
Physica! Geography.—Wa. Gaowny, Rossall poor I Metal) 
Wa. Gest, Rosmall School (Bronze Medal), 
EpvcatTioxaL Prime :— 
Mr, Joux Kipxsev—the sum of Fire Founte= fox auccosnfet competi- 
Arts examination. 


tien da Geography =t the Society of Arts 


--1870.—Lieutenant Fras, Garnier (of the French a Imperial 2 Navy 
Patron’s Medal—ior his survey of the course of the great 
River during the Rae =A ie Lis 

Mr. George W. . Hayward— ounder’s Medal— explora- 
Hons in Eastern Turk _— 

Political Ge ce ines Rowall Stoel (Gold Medel. 
sieved Hr. Cotsrxs, Liverpool — edal). “Collage (Geld 


Epucatiosa, Poms :— 
Mr. Trowas Ricuann CLanke—the sm of Five Pounds—for success. 


fe! competition in Geagraphy at the Society of Arts examination, 
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during his long connection with the Society. 


A. Keith Johnston, t1.o.—Patron's I—for his long-con- 


tinued and successful services in advancing Geography, and especially 
for his merit in carrying out his schome of Physical Atlases, 
Scnoots’ Pr: Mepas:— 





‘oliticeal Geograply.— Gio, Hoonex, University School, Nottingham 
(Gold Meta) a 
Navion Ankty, Liverpool College trade Medal), 
PAysical ee ee cAtsTER, Liverpoal Institute (Gold 
Medal 
Wa. Grrsiom Cottrxawoon, Liverpool College (Broaze Medal}, 
Envoatnoxan Par :— 
Mr, Jos Anernoxo—the eum of Five Pounds—for successful com- 
petition in Geography at the Society of Arts examination. 
Isi2.—Colonel Henry Yule, c.1.—Founder's Medal—for the eminent 
services he has tendered to Geography in the publication of his 
three great works,‘ A Mission to the Court of Ava,’ Cathay, and 
the Way Thither,” and * Marco Polo.’ | 
Mr. Rok Berkeley Shaw —Patron’s Medal—for his Journeys 
in Eastern Turkistan, and for his extensive series of Astronomical 
and Ohl aarpeides Observations, which have enabled us to fix the 
longitude of Yarkand, and have given ua, for the first time, the basis 
of a new delineation of the countries between Leh and Kashgnr, 
Lieut, G, U. Mesrens, .x.—a Gald Wateh—for his adventurous Journey 
in Patagonia, through S40 miles of latitude, of which 72) were pre 
Viowly inkgown to Eorgpeana, 
Kant. Maven—the sum of Twenty-five Pounds in acknowledgment of the 
peal and ability with which he has devoted himself, for a series of 
» years, to the Exploration of South-Eastern Africa, 
= Scnoots’ Prize Mepae:— 
| Geograply.—s, E. Srama Rion, Eton College (Gold Medal}, 
\. 5, Botien, Liverpool Collere (Bronze Medal), : 
Political rapay.—W. G, CoLLinawoop, Liverpool College (Gold 
W. C. Grawan, Eton College (Bronze Medal). 
Envcatioxan Pare :— 
Mr, Gro, M, Tnowas—the eum of Five Pounds—for successful oor 
petition in Geography at the Society of Arte Examination, 
- 1873.—Mr. Ney Elias—Founder's Melal—for his survey of the Yellow 
=e of China, in 1868; and for his recent journey through Western 
eats Paras 
Mr. H. M. Stanley—Patron’s Medal—far his discovery and relief 
of Dr. Livingstone, 
Mr. TaoMas Barsrs—a Gold Watch—for hia 


| long-continned services to 
Bomtiebaherh Ae ne PaNT® 1s Beth Western 
' Sy ae Noe vangels Gold itinarsinps ee discoveries in the Arctic 
nan . 1 as well os the 
~ BcHoOoLs’ Prizz Mepata:— 
Physical Geog —W. C. Hopeox, Liverpool College (Gold Mudal), 
We A Fonnes, ‘imchester College (Bronze Medal mes 


Lite upay.—S. E. Srnixa Rice, Eton College (Gold Medal), 
A.T. Nutr, University College School (Bronze Meial), 
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1si4.—Dr, . Georg Boh einfurth—Founder’s Modal—for his diseover 
“ee the aaa Hiver, beyond the South-western limita of the Nil 

in; and for his trable work, * The Heart of Africa,’ in which 

he has recorded the results of hia travels. ea! 

Colonel P. Egerton Warburton — Fatron’s Medal —for his 
ace tg ap ihenct eacblieagp hein 0 Weatern Interior of Aus- 

tralia ; from Alice Springs, on the line of overland telegraph, to th 

West Coast near De Grey River i , 


_ Scmoors’ Pace emia: — 
Physical Geogrophy.—Louis Westox, City of London School (Gold 


Faatcn CARLES Moxtacur, University College School (Bronze 


Poi! Geapy —W 11am Harry Turros, Clifton Callege, Bristol 
Lioxe. Jaocon, City of London School (Bronze Medal}, 


“AE cap sonst We ht—Founder’s Medal—for his explorations and 
6 in the Arctic Sea between Spitzbergen and Nova 


Lieut. 3 Julius Payer—Patron’s Medal—for his journey and dis 
coverics along the coast of Frang-Josef's Land, between Spitzbergen 
and Nova Zembla. 


W. H. Jouxsos—Gold Watch—for services rendered to Geography 
while engaged in the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India among the 
Himalayas, 

SCHOOLS Pao Mepata:— 
sgt ea cmd ALEZANDER Mrees, Eton College (Gold 








ARGIHBALD Rowarno Gannon, Marlborough College (Bronze Medal), 
haya Nr ae —Siosery H, B. Sav NDS, Dulwich College (Gold 


Wan. Gnawam, Eton College (Bronze Metal), 
2 I i VY. Lovett Cameron, 8.x. — Founder's Medal—for his 
the Sonthern half of Lake Tanganyika, 


Mr. John Forrest—Patron’s Medal—in recognition of the services 


to Geographical Science rendered by his numerous successful explora- 
tions and route-surveys in Western Australia. 


ScnooLe’ Pam Mrpats :— 
Physica! Geography.—Joun Witkre, Liv wR (Geld Medal. 
WaLtien New, Dulwich C ep mares 


Political Ge —Tnomas | Geld Medal). 
W. M. H. eee Marlborough b College (B ay Cae ; 


Cammupor Loca Examrmeatioxs Parr sti 
F. H. Giasvint, Devon County School (Silver Medal),' 
Oxronp Locan Exameations Prize Mepana :— 


Jom W » Liverpool College (Silver 
H. M, Sn eng Sane ma oe 


1877.— George 5. + K.c.,— Founder's Medal. 
Cen ene yao Ma the Are Arctic Expedition of 1875-8; alc 
Pa Geographical services in command of the Challenger Expo- 
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of eros a Nain Singh—Patron’s Medal—for his great 

and surveys in Tibet gree os Upper Brahmaputra, 

ee aise whieh ks determined the of and added 
largely to our pe celine knowiots of the Map of Asia. 

A. HL Manxuam, .x,—a Gold Watch—for having commanded 

the Northern Division ig je in the Arctic Expedition of 1875-0, 

and for having planted the Union Jack in 80° 20° 26" x, a higher 
ecitade than tad boon tented by eniy previons Rupeililon. 


Bcnoots’ Prize Mrpans:— 
Physical Geography.—Wartern Sew, Dulwich ee ee ye 
Anricn Savtu Flower, Winchester College ep paeiie 
Political Geography.—Wituiam Joux Newrox, Sivetpool” College 
Gold Medal 


ae WILKIE, civerpel College (Bronze Medal), 


Cammmper Loca Exawreatioss Pare Mrnats:— 
H. ¢. Tewree, Brighton Grammar School (Silver Medal for Phyaleal 
Geography, and Silver Medal for Political Geography). 


Oxromp Loca, Exasisatioss Peme M 
Jous Evwarn Liorp, Chathom Institate, Lire I (Silver - Meital). 
Jaues Eowis Foutr, City Middle-Class School (Bronze Medal), 


1878.—Baron F. von Richthofen—Founder's Medal—for his exten- 
sive pavele head and scientific explorations in China; also for his great 
work in which the materials accumnlated during his long journeys 
are elaborated with remarkable lucidity rath corn plater ba ec 
Ca Trotter, | —for 
arte rian in having condunted oh Survey operations of 
the late Mission to Eastern Turkistan, under Sir Douglas Forsyth, 
Stich TAgitOe tu thd ecpeestion ‘of the I Survey of 
India with Russian Surveys from Siberia; and for having further 
greatly improved the map of Central Asia. 


Scuoors’ Pere Mepats:— 
car Geography.— WILLIAM Joux Newrow, Liverpool College 


cunisrornen. doussey Wrisox, Clifton College (Silver en 
Politwal 6 y.—WILLIaM Wattace Onp, Dulwich 





Guichen knutcn “Tommoeice; Hateshury Calleas mes 
Camano: Locat Exammxatiows Pome Mepats :— 
J; arate, West Bachland (Silver Medal for Politial Gengraphy). 
(xromp Locan Examimatioxs Pare Mrpats :— 


Anrutr Enwin Eestramtce, North London College School (Silver Medal). 
Faepenick WILttaM KELLert, Kingewood and Woodhouse Grove School 
(Bronse Medal). 






gig coe chime N. —Patron's Medal—for his successive 


Sata of ores n the years 1870-3 pes, te and the 

Northern Tibet—unexplored country; also for his 

Jouaey from Kulje to Lob-Nor in 1876-7, and for his published 
ves of his travels, 
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a W. J. Gill, R.E.—Founder's Medal—for the important 
Geographical work along the northern frontier of Persia in 1873, 
and in Western China and Tibet in 1877; and especially for the 
traverse-survey made Be on cuing the latter journey, and the 
very complete maps of 


Bcnoo.s Pro: Mepars :— 
Piyneal ery ine —MatTugw Geongk Graxt, Liverpool College 
( 
Fraxk Tarion Saaure, Liverpool College (Silver Medal}, 
Political Geography.—Davio Bowrk, Dulwich College (Gold Medal), 
Coacbe L, Bickseu., Harrow School (Silrer Medal), 


Camnniper Loca, Examixatioxs Pore Mepars :—- 


J, KE. Davie (Silver Medal for Ph 
Misa shana vous (Silver Medal for Bs Mikal Goocepby ). 


Oxronp Locan Examivatioss Poze Mepara:— 


ALLAN Dawson Roapy, Liver I College Tasca Medal), 
Ensest Enwakp Rewvetr, hi ool, Bath (Bronze Medal), 


1880.—Lieut. A. Louis Palander—Founder’s Medal—for his services 
In connection with the Swedish Arctic Expedition, under Prof. A. E. 
Nordenskiéld, in the Mega in 1878-0. 
Ernest Giles—Patrou’s 1 Medal—for his explorations and surveys 
in Australia in 1872-6, 
Bishop Crowther—(old Watch—in recornition of his: services 
i wohgg on the River Niger. 
unbury—V ote of Thanks by the Conncil in acknowledg- 
ean at the value of his * History of Ancient Geography.’ 
ScnooLs’ Prize Mepats :— 
Physical Geogritply.—Davip Bowrr, Doalwich age (Gobi Medal), 
ALBERT Lewis HOMPunies, Fed is College (Silver Medal}, 
Political es ie -—Frevencx Jaws Narioa, Dulwich College 
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“ Tanta ad eee et impendia satis fuit causa sperare quod cuperent."— _ 
Puxy, ' Nat, Hist,’ xxxiii. 21, 





Part I, 
The Return to North Midian, and Cruise in the Gulf El Akabah, 


Introductory Remarks,—In the following pages I offer to > 
the Royal Geographical Society the Route-book and Itineraries | 
of the Expedition of 1877-78, in its threefold division, which 
formed our second journey to Midian; and here it is proposed 
to dwell especially upon the lines of road; the positions, the 
geography of the country ; and, briefly, upon all that constitutes 
pure topography. Thus the present Journals will serve as 
| sto the map drawn up from the fyi surveys of the 
ad by the Khediy 


Ven 







of - =. > | > 
. eel etl 


bree Kg: ptian Stafl-officers who were deta 
f Egypt to lay down the limits of His Hight 
ITOvinCES . The papers, therefore, will : 





He character of a popular volume. a 
A popular account of the First Khedivial Expedition has 
already apy in * The Gold Mines of Midian,’ &e, (London : 
C. Kegan Paul and Co., 1878), The ethnological information, 
such as descriptions of the tribes collected by the second, 
has been reserved for future publication; the notes upon the 
Kittle collection of antiquities and human crania have been 
* From ‘The Land of Midian (Revisited), C. Kegan Pan! and Co., 1879, 
VOL. XLIX, E 
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forwarded to the scayeciag Spare Institute; and the coins of 
Midian to the Royal Asiatic Society. ‘The Land of Midian 
(Revisited),’ my last two volumes (London: C. Kezan Paul & Co., 
1879), contain a relation historique, a general account of our 
last journey, without, however, entering into scientific notices 
or topographical details. 

And, first, « few observations upon the country which has, I 
7 Beth been explored by the two Khedivial Expeditions of 
1877 and of 1877-78. 

The Land of Midian is by no means one of the now numerons 
* geographical expressions,” The present tenants of the soil 
give a precise and practical definition of its limits, Their 
“a Ma; n » Wy Sle RCAL ) | 

Arz Madyan (wre aye 2) extends from El-’Akabah north 


Raper: x. lat. 29° 28’) to El-Muwaylah, with its Wady, El-Surr 
he Tat. 27° 40), a total latitudinal length of 108 direct geo- 
graphical miles.* South of this line, the seaboard of north- 
western Arabia, as far as El-Hijiz, has no generic name. The 
Bedawin are contented with such vague terms, derived from 
some striking feature, as “The Lands of Ziba,” of * Wady 
Salmi,” of “Wady Damah,” of “ El -Wijh,"—to denote the 
_ tract lying between the parallels of El-Muwaylah and of Wady 
Hamz ( e a in §. lat. 257° 55' 5°. Thus the north-south 


miles, or a little less than the northern: and the grand total 


ermmost province of Egypt is the 









‘The breadth of this east 
distance from the sea to the maritime mountains. In 
“ Madyan” (proper), the extremes would be 24 and 35 miles. 
For the southern half these distances may be doubled. The 
Bedawin are here again definitive in their limits: all the 
“Tihimah,” or lowlands and their ranges, belong to Egypt; 
east of it, the Daulat Shim, the “Government of Syna” 
claims possession. ie 

I have taken the liberty of calling the whole tract Midian : 
the land above El-Muwaylah (Madyan proper) I would term 
“ North Midian,” and that below it “South Midian.” In the 
days of the ancient Midianites the frontiers were so elastic 
that at times, but only temporarily, they embraced Sinai, and 
were pushed forward even into Central Palestine. Moreover, 








* Let me protest at once. the assertion contained in an able review of. 
«The Gold Mines” (Palle al Gazette,” June 7, 1878). The writer makes ancient 
Midian “extend from the 


| north of the Arabie Gulf (El Akabah(?)) atl Arabia 
Felix (which? of tho classics or of the moderns?) to the plaina of Moab" 
exactly where, if it over did, it mssuredly docs not now extend. 
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I would prolong the limits eastward as far as the Damaseus- 
Medinah road of Sultan Sulayman the Magnificent, ‘This would 
be politically and ethnologically correct. With the exception of 
the Ma’azah country, the whole region belongs to Egypt: and all 
the tribes, formerly Nabathwan and now more or less Egypto- 
Arab, never question the rights of His Highness the Viceroy, 
who garrisons the seaboard forts. Of the other points, historical 
and geographical, I am not so sure. My learned friend, Aloys 
Sprenger, remarks: “ Let me observe that your extending the 
name ‘Midian’ over the whole country, as far south as the 
dominions of the Porte, appears to me an innovation, b r which 
the identity of the race pip the shore of the Gulf of "Akabah, 
and of the coast down to Wajh and Hawri, is bai 
Would it not be better to leaye Midian where it vive 
been, and to consider Badé* the centre of Thamuditia, as it 
was in the time of Pliny and Ptolemy, and as it continued to be 
until the Balee (Baliyy), and other Qodhé'a (Kudi’a) tribes, came 
from Southern Arabia, and exterminated the Thamuilites ?” 

This is, doubtless, a valid objection; its only weak point is 
that it goes too far back. We cannot be Conservatives in 
geography, nor attach much importance, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, to a race, the Beni Tamid, which had wholly disappeared 
before the seventh, On the whole, it still appears to me that’ 
by adopting my innovation we gain more than we lose; but 
the question must be left to a higher tribunal, the geographical 
world, 

In our days two great Snltinis (* highways”) bound Madyan 
the less and Midian the greater. ‘The western, followed by the 
Haj el-Misri (Egyptian caravan), dates from the age of 
Sultan Selim Khan (ob, a.p, 1520), El-Fatih, or the Conqueror, 
who, before making over the province to the later Mamlik 
Beys, levelled the rocks, eut through ridges, laid ont the track, 
dug wells, and defended the line = forts. Gefore that time 
the road lay, for convenience of water, to the east or inland: 
it was, in fact, the old Nabathean highway which, according to 
Strabo, connected the southernmost port, Leukt Kéme, with 
the western capital, Petra, Farther east, and far beyond the 
double chain of maritime mountains, runs the highway followed 
by the Hajj el-Shimi (Syrian or Damascus caravan), which 
sets out from Constantinople, musters at Damaseus, and repre- 
sents the pniasance of the Porte. According to the Akhbér 
el-Duwal (‘ Notices of Kingdoms’ t) by Ahmed el-Dimishlef 











_* Bee chap. xy. of the "Land of Midian (Revisited):" nd Part TIL sect.-9 of 
thia paper, 
? Not “tidings of changes of fortunes.” as interpretul in the “Journal of the 
i Geographical Society,’ vol, ax. p, 31, . 
pn? 
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(tere fet 1008 = a.p, 1599), the suecessor of Sultan Selim L,, 
Sultan Sulyman Khan (ob, 1566) laid out this road, built the 
eastle of Tabtk, and placed there a guard of twenty janissaries 
to protect the spring ae the Bedawin, On both these main 
lines water is procurable at almost every station, and to them 
military expeditions are perforce limited. The parallelogram 
between the two, varying in breadth, according to Wallin, from 
90 to 120 miles (direct and geographical), is irregularly ret 
with fountains, wells and rain-pits, which can always be filled 
up and rendered useless by the Bedawin. 

I now proceed without further preamble to our march. 

L. Departure of the Expedition—On Wednesday, December 
19, 1877, the second Khedivial Expedition to the mines of 
Midian landed from His Highness'’s gunboat the Mukhbir 






(Ca t. Mohammed Siréj), at a gap, called a port, in the reef of 
r Sirawayieh (x. lat. oF 39°, and E. long. 35° 28’), This fort 


and station of the Egytian Hajj (“Pilgrim caravan”) was de- 
scribed some 31 years ago by that excellent Arabist, the late 
Dr. George Aug. Wallin; he travelled in 1847-48, and he pub- 
lished in the ‘Journal’ of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. 
xx., 1850, As will be seen, he is in error when “finding no 
mention made of Muweileh (El-Muwayloh) in Arabic mann- 
scripts, nor any traces or traditions among the existing rene- 
ration in the land, pointing to a high antiquity,” he professes 
himself “ inclined to consider it a town of modern origin " (loc. 
cit. pp. ers Equally mistaken, I believe, was the learned 
Vincent (Periplus, &e.), who attempts to identify it with the 
great naval and commercial station of Leuké home, a term 
= a to almost any settlement on this coralline coast. 
The “White Village,” however, lies, as will be seen, much 
farther south. 

Before leaving the coast I must briefly introduce the second 
Khedivial Expedition to the reader. The personnel, not 
including the Commander, was composed of eight Europeans : 
M. George Marie (engineer); Mr. Charles Clarke, Telegraph 
Engineer (commissariat officer); M. Lacaze' (artist and photo- 
grapher); Mr. David Doguid (chief engineer of the gunboat), 
temporarily attached to us; and Mr. Philipin (smith), with 
three Greeks—at least two too many:—Anton (dragoman), 
Giorgi (cook), and Petros (waiter). There were five ‘Keyoume 


_— a 


officers — Ahmed “se ea Musallam, Commander Egyptian 
navy (astronomical observer); and two on the staff (drkin- 


who had saccompani 


Harb); Lieutenan Amir, : i st. 
Khedivial Expedition, and Lientenant Yusuf Tanfik (mappers 


and surveyors); Darwaysh Effendi, Lieutenant in the Piyadah 
(line), commanded the escort; and sub-Lieut. Mohammed 
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Farahat, the Ma’adanjiyah and Haggdrah (saprers, miners and 
quarrymen). 

_ The men were three privates of the staff, including Ali 
‘Brahim, a hard-working and valuable servant; and Visef el- 
Fazi, his mate, a quartermaster, lent by the gunboat; the latter 
was generally useful as an English sailor, The escort, under 
an Egyptian sergeant and four corporals, was composed mostly 
of emancipated negroes, with o few Stidinis collected from 
every tribe in the basin of the Upper Nile. These men were 
armed with Remingtons, except the trumpeter, who carried a 
navy Colt; and they numbered twenty-five, not including the 

istuleer or the Buluk-amin (writer). I also engaged five 

ish-Buzuks from the little garrison of El-Muwaylah, because 
the irregulars are familiar with the country, and friendly with 
the Bedawin. The sappers, minera and quarrymen, who were 
unarmed, amounted to thirty-three, without reckoning the 
sergeant, the corporal and the carpenter. Tlius the total was 
si men, or seventy, including officers, 

Che Ras el-Kafilah, or commander of the catavan, was the 
Sayyid "Abd el-Rahim, who escorted us during the first joumey ; 
and he renerally had with him, besides my old friend, Haji 
Walt of Zaging, three Bedawi Shayks: for eseort and- 
service the latter received each an honorarium of one dollar 
per diem, The camp-followera were few: a Sais or groom, who 
superintended the care of our ten mules; Ali Mullah, a Barbari, 
servant to Haji Wali; Husayn Geninah, a boy who waited 
upon Lieutenant Yusuf; and “Hamad,” an itinerant coffee- 
vendor, who attached himself to us at El-Muwaylah. I hardly 
need notice the cameleers and their varlets, who were always 
being changec 

The transport difficulties were increased by the rivalry of 
the two tribes that contended for the honour and profit of 
fleecing us. The first were the Beni ‘Ukbah, or “Sons of the 
Pr Rk claim, after Arab fashion, the land on which the 

l- 





fort El-Muwaylah is built. Their Shaykh, Hasan ibn Salim 
él-'Ukbi, who had been honoured with an order from the 
Government of the Viceroy, declared himself willing to supply 
any number of camels at the rte of 1 dullar a-head for the 
four very short marches between El-Muwaylah and the Jebel 
el-Abyaz, my present objective. Dut a former omployé, Abd 
el-Nabi of the Tagaygit clan of the great Huwaytat tribe, 
refused to march with the Beni "Ckbah; demanded a third 
more pay; and, professing readiness to carry me and mine 


gratis, would not move under 1 dollar 25 cents, In April 


1877 he had proved himself a manner of noble savage, a good 
man and true, But my kindness had spoilt him; and the 
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only remedy was to send him about his business as soon as 
possible. | 

Tt is usual in Arabia to engaze camels by the stage, not by 
the day. For instance, the pilgrims pay according to tariff 
1 dollar per long march of 12 hours, and the same 1s the hire 
for a dromedary post. Bot this would have been hardly fair 
to the Arabs, when we intended to make weekly and even 
longer halts. At last [ agreed to hire each camel for 5 piastres 
on idle and ten on working days: the piastre being assumed at 
OT-20 = 1 sovercign, 

IL. Ittnerary from El-Muwaylah to Maghiir Shuayh—Deecem- 
ber 20th, 1877.—The day was spent in starting a dromedary- 
post, in housing and ticketing our stores entrusted to a maga- 

ine-man at the Fort of El-Muwaylah, and in settling various 
lisputes. 
i 21sf.—The large, straggling and most disorderly cara- 
van, carrying 20 tents and 50 large boxes, required about 
$0 animals, without counting a certain number of dromedaries 
(Hijn) for riding purposes. The half-loads brought up the 
total to 106; and the greedy drivers demanded pay for 120. 
It would irk the reader to recount the normal troubles of such 
marches. Suflice it to say that the men were as wild and un- 
manageable as their beasts; that the latter were half-starved; 
that nothing could be worse than their gear, and that the 
caravan for the first four days was the most disorderly mob 
that I have yet seen, Of course it gradually improved, and at 
last we could load in fifteen minutes; this day the process 
had wasted five hours. 

The trumpet sounded the “General™ at 8 aot, and the 
start took place sometime about 8 a.w. We marched past the 
old tomb of Shaykh Abdullah by the way of the Eeyptian 
pilgrimage along the shore. After 2 hours the road forks ; I 
wanted to take the left, but was led to the right: despite my 
express orders to encamp for the night near the seashore. ruins 
of Tiryam, we were guided to its nakhil or palmetwm, distant 
I hour 30 minutes walk up the valley, and described during 
my first expedition.* There is nothing Arabs and Egyptians 

ul not do in order to pitch tent as near water as they safely 
can. ‘The broad dusty track, laid out by camels’ feet, sub- 
tended the long projection Ras Wady Tiryam (head of the 
Tiryam Valley), shown in the Ad. Chart: it rests upon a base 
bby hills and hillocks from 50 to 150 feet high, dirty- 
yellow grit of modern formation, scattered with sand and 
metalled with rusty ironstone, which here and there appears 





* *The Gold Mines of Midian," p, 272, 
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in blotches. Despite the heavy rains of December 9-10, 1877, 
the land was utterly dried up: we saw a single troop of 
gazelles, a few sea-fowl, and a little long-eared hare like a 
leporide now in the British Museum. The hardy thorns, 
acacias and mimosas; the juicy salsolacem and suwde, sali- 
commis (perfoliata), and scelanthus oer arenes) the centaurea 
and the Statice pruinosa, or sea-lavender, were the ouly vegeta- 
tion which had resisted the long drought, Beyond the point 
we turned abruptly towards the sea, thus taking 5 to do the 
work of 3 hours. The distance by the Ad. Chart is 11 direct 
geographical miles: we estimated our détour at 154 stat. ; 
and the odometer, an Austrian messrad or wheel Willmann, 
Wien), which lost no time in breaking down, showed 22 kilom, 
700 metres. Most of the instruments, I must here explain, were 
bought at Cairo, which appears to be the general receptacle of 
European rubbish, all sid at double the Paris prices, Con- 
8 ne they were as useless as they were costly. The merou- 
ial barometer (Elliott Bros. “) lent to us by General Stone 
(Pasha), Chief of the Staff, Cairo, when op contained 
1algam, not mereury ; the baroméfre anéroida was found in 
ita box with the chain-hook broken: the maxima and minima 
thermometers were absolute trash, and the two watches,” 
“ Dents” made at Geneva, presently refused to go. Fortunately 
T had my little travelling set by Casella; and even his 
maxima and minima were too delicate to resist camel-jolting. 
General Purdy Pasha of the Egyptian Staff, who remained 
upwards of two years surveying “Dar For, found, after many 
a trial, that chronometers in’ those countries travelled best in 
peaneets on donkey-backs. In India we sling pa ries 
hion, over men's shoulders: but here and in Africa, the 
patient coolie’s place is taken by a rough and reckless article, 
utterly unworthy to be trusted with anything more delicate 
than a cooking-pot. | 
. Dec, 22nd.—Of the three first marches I have little to Bay : 
they are already described in ‘The Gold Mines of Midian, * 
We spent the early morning in digging at the a eee 
fort which occupies rising ground on the left jaw of the Wady 
Tiryam, and which protected the townlet to the north. ‘These 
ruins, like most others in Midian, are denoted by pottery, coarse 
and fine, whieh may be of any age, and by scatters of bluc- 
green glass, thick and thin: tlhe latter is comparatively modern, 
and very different from the «almost decomposed fragments, 
iridescent with damp, which are found below ground. The 





* For the future I ahall call it vol. i, and my second work vols, ii and iil 
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diggings showed stony substructures, but their produce did 
not explain whether the enceinte is old or mediwval, one of the 
fortlets thrown up to defend the Hajj route. has 
The Expedition left Tiryam at noon, following the Pilgrim- 
track, and, after 35 miles, passed on the right a low range of 
sandstone-hills, the Jebel Razi ( 2) ,): the broad-mouthed 
Finmara of the same name Fo near the sea, a pit of 
sweet water, As usual along the whole coastof Madyan (north 
Midian, or Midian Proper), except in one place where the 
mountains fall sheer into the Gulf of 'Akabah, the surface 
shows much more Wady-land than divide, and some of the former, 


like the Wady Garigarah ( sya} »);" are of great width, 
measured by miles. Wady Sharm appeared from afar black 
with thorn-trees and "Abal ( \s)t (Steda montica?), a salt-bush 


eaten by camels. All these settlements being apparently laid out 
upon one plan, maritime * residences ” for the rich, and inland 
quarters near sweet water for the slave-miners: 1 hoped to find 
ruins at the Sharma Valley-mouth distant 7 to 8 winding miles 
from the date-grove at the gorge. Accordingly, the Shaykhs were 
directed to march towards the shore, As yesterday they had dis- 
obeyed, so to-day they obeyed orders, much to our detriment; 
sul after along and weary round, when already nearing our des- 
tination, they all assured me that there were no remains on the 
seaboard. Isent MM. Clarke and Duguid to ascertain the truth, 
and they found only a line of high loose sandy dunes. If the 
Sharmaites built anywhere on the coast, it must have been on the 
south-eastern side of the great 'Ayntinah Bay, the place called 
Musaybat Sharma, provided with a brackish well, and some two 
hours’ distant from sweet water. The march to the “ nakhil,” 
or Date and oe. of Sharma, which does not appear 
in the Admiralty Chart, cecupied 4 hours, 3 hours being the 
number assigned to the pilgrims. The distance, assuming 
the mules to walk 34 stat. miles for the first half and 3 for the 
second, would represent 13 stat. miles, 

Dec, 23rd.— We set out late this morning in consequence of a 
ae t0 rg Aan ae the saci, which showed a small 
outcrop of copper. swampy Wady Sharma, whose gap ig 
about qrds of a mile wide, oan be acne b oauiales a 
the same is the case with the Wadys'Ayninah and Makna, On 
* Ptoral of": ral 7 b 1 
JSPR SET co 
ing tw sts, the rod of Moses wat aaah jah’ lantine or sweet-briar : mcoord- 
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the return march, Mr. Clarke and Lieut, Amir went directly 
down the gorge, finding, after 20 miles ride, an S-shaped 
channel, with water at the head, rising from under the rock, and 
producing a fetid growth of sedge and the rushes called El- 
Kasba-(\__..s) (Arundo donax) and El-Birdi (a flag). Farther 
down, the line is choked with palm-trees and their dry fronds, 
The travellers came in, after half an hour's wade, wet through, 
and dragging their dromedaries, which had much trouble to 
follow them, Perhaps the most effective of M. Lacaze’s 
sketches, and certainly those most admired at the little exhibi- 
tion which was opened at the Hippodrome, Cairo, was the 
water-scenery of Wady Sharmd. It was a surprise to all, and 
a practical rout of all preconceived ideas upon the subject of 
arid Arabia. 


There are two camel-roads from Sharma to the Jebel el- 
Abyaz, the focus and centre of the quartzose aay in this 
part of Midian. The southern was inspected by M. Philipin; 
it runs over parti-coloured hills, black and white, red and 
green; about half-way is a well, but the total distance measures 
G instead of 4 hours’ march. The northern and best road, 
which we now took for the second time, crosses the two branches 
of the Sharma water, ascends the right bank, and leaves to the 
left an ancient Gedawi cemetery, with the ruins of a heptangular 
demilune, possibly intended, like those above Wady Tiryam, to 
defend the western approach. Flying surveys of the lower 
end the upper fort were made by Lieuts. Amir and Yusul, 
who alone are responsible for their correctness. The former 
measured in circumference 2085 yards (nof several kiloms., 
vol. i. p, 269), The north-east part of the enceinte ene 
signs of metal-working, and here desultory digging yielde 
aabes: charcoal, and broken pottery. 

__ After 35 minutes’ riding along the seaward face of the coral- 
dine berge which forms the old coast-line, and which from afar 
looka regular as artificial earthworks, we turned to the right 
through «a “ Bib,” or gate, measuring 70-80 yards (not “2 
metres"), cut by a torrent which eadentiy has not flowed for 
ears. Onee it must have discharged into the splendid Bay of 
Ayntnah, which, nameless and placeless on the chart, was so 
scandaloualy libelled by the Greek Agatharkides, as preserved 
in Diodorus Siculus and Photius.* The western spit is called 
El-Mallihak (“of the salinas”), salt being still washed there. 
The anchorage behind it is the Musaybat Sharmé. By this 











* Vol. i p. 183, 
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way, doubtless, ancient Sharmé communicated with the Gad 
(s\.)* or Marsi Khnraybeh, under the eastern spit, before 
noticed as the maritime settlement of 'Ayninah. It is open 
only between the west and the north-west; here, too, reefs and 
shoals allow only a narrow passage, but admit the largest craft. 
Its breadth across the mouth measures over 3 miles, and the 
depth inland, useful for refuge, is very nearly 2 miles. When 
the silver-ores of the country about the Jebel el-Abyaz shall 
be exported, this fine port will be the terminus of the rinighs 
The Mi h may average 10 fathoms; and our Sambik, El- 
Musahhil (Rais Ramazén), a native boat of 50 tons, which acted 
tender to the Mukhbir, rode in perfect safety close to the shore 
of the Musaybat Sharma. 

The tram should be simple and economical, like “The 
Economical,” proposed by Mr. Russell Shaw, or “The Pioneer,” 
invented by Mr. John L. Haddan, M.Inst.C.E. It must be able to 
turn sharp curves and follow the valley-line now to be described. 
We wound up the gut, whose bright yellow sands were set off 
by the bounding hills and hillocks of gloomy bottle-green por- 
phyritic trap which, throughout i of Midian, cuts throuch 
every kind of rock, quartz-veins included. After an hour and a 
fs ride, ruddy porphyritic trap and pink grits, an old de- 
composition, begin to prevail, and give a somewhat livelier 
aspect. In places there are outbreaks aghteracratie granite, 
rich in orthose and poor in mica. Here is“ El-Muhasir,"T a ae 
oval basin measuring some 54 by 14 miles, between north—sout 
uke mag.) and east—west (90°-250°). Itis the head of the 
Wady Sharma proper; and the tail of the Wady el-Maka’dah 
(s.xeiic)> “of the sitting-place”). At this point both water- 
courses anastomose with the Wady Umm Niran and the Wady 
‘Ayntinah; in fact the whole country is a network of these 
finmaras and nullahs, dried-up river-fissures, watercourses, and 
torrent-beds, ‘The compass showed the head of El-Mallah at 
wight & and that of Sharma, distinguished by a long line 
of reddish sand, bearing 160° (mag.). Here vegetation— 
Artemisia, Caidbeja, Centaurea, &e.—was more abundant, and 
we found a small flock of sheep and goats, the Bedawi in 
charge —— Cairo prices, $5.0 for a mere lamb. 

From El-Muhisir we entered the Wady el-Maka'dah that 
leads to our destination. Now the light-red and dark-green 














* 4Jédd” would mean land or palm-groves worth so much “Jiddah” ia tho 
beaten part of a road or a ligt rol, 
¢ Meaning “ the besieger,” or one that eurronnda. 
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sides, often cliffy, of the great Wady are varied by grey granites 
of fine and coarse elements, profusely streaked with white 
quartzose veins: whilst the “hard heads" and boulders, in and 
near the bed, are weathered into quaint shapes of skulls, homan 
and bestia]. On the left bank was El-Dabbals, a remarkable 
rock, looking like a ruined tower. We observed that the 
hillocks beyond the right bank showed sundry outcrops of 
snowy quartz, and a lump rose in the valley-side about an hour 
from our destination, e Bedawin call this rock Mari* 


(, , hence the Jebel “ Marwah,” near Meccah, and the famous 


old Marwah gold-mine, which we shall inspect at the end of the 
journey. ‘The whole formation, of which the Jebel el-Abyaz ts 
the pivot, must be called the Jibal el-Bayza (White Mountains). 
The heat of the sun became troublesome, where the abrupt 
bends and the long legs of the Wady excluded the sea-breeze 
so pleasant nearthe mouth. The ride, however, was cheered by 
the noble background of the picture, the Jebel Urnub.t This 
sharp-edged main wall is capped with what we called “the 
Pinnacles,” finger-like projections, finials to a huge slab, with 
an eastern face absolutely perpendicular, and measuring by the 
eye at least 1000 feet. South of it appears a great nick, the 
Wady Simakh (of Sumach 7), with its huge valley seaming the 
plain; and yet farther south are “the Buttresses," three enor- 
mous flying arcs-Doutants, with capped heads like logan-stones ; 
they seem to support the rampart, and make a splendid show. 
The Wady was bare of grass, which does not begin to clothe the 
till February. In one place the rain had formed a 
veinlet in the lowest part of the sole, and everywhere the sand 
was damp a few feet below the surface. Had I received the 
Norton’s Abyssinian pumps applied for at Cairo, we doubtless 
should have struck water; two pits 6 feet deep yielded no 
results, and yet in most Wadys a tenacious clay, well fitted for 
building purposes, underlies the sands, After 4 hours’ ride 
So 12 stat. miles), we gp our old ground at the heal of 
Wady el-Maka'dah, 800-900 feet above sea-level, the mean 

of 19 aner. obs. (Dec. 23-30) giving 2910 for the alt. of the 
camp, We are now on the north-eastern face of the Jebel 
el-Abyaz, or “White Mountain,” described in my first volume 








* © Marw™ (Arabic and Persian), according to the dictionary, is a spocies of 
hard white Aiut full of fire, The sats “tmarwat” applies tom single piece ; it is 
files the tame of a hill in Mecenh. 


¢t All the Bedawin thns pronounce this name; but it may be oa corruption. 
Arab (L350) in Arabic is a hare or a long-tailed field-mouse; and these trivial 
terma are popularly applied to the largest natural forma. So Caumarones, “the 
Shrimp mowatain ” of old, the © Theaw Ochemna,” in Weat Africa. | 
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(chap. viii), Its distance from the port, with a most liberal 
allowance, would not exceed 14 stat, miles, | 

We stayed six days (December 24 to December 30, 1577), 
at the Jebel el-Abyaz, and water was a serious difficulty for a 
caravan numbering a hundred mouths, all included except the 
mules. None was procurable nearer than the t Fiumara 
Simaikh; an hour and a halfs march for camels. The gorge 
is called El-Asaybah (3. 3\)*; the rhumbs to it from camp 
were 120°, 90°, and 20°, with a short climb to 120° (all mag.), 
Under the circumstances the supply, merely rain-water, was 50 
scaree that we could not wash our specimens before marpan 
to Wady Sharma. Flocks of sheep and goats suggested that 
there were pools or springs nearer camp; but if so the secret 
was well kept. At this season the Bedawin content themselves 
with “Themail,” temporary deposits formed by the showers ; 
and, moreover, like the North American “Indians” of the 
Par West, they cunningly hide their treasure. ‘The very 
children instinctively affect ignorance of water. The reader, 
however, must not confound with the true Bedawin these ignoble 
half-Fellahs, these “jumpers of walls" (Nuttit el-hayt.) — 

. The scarcity of water, so common in minin tons, should 

resent no difficulties at a distance of 14 miles from the sea, 

MTer Ores pale ee Png a situ by the crihles continues 

a grilles filtrantes (MM. Huet et Geyler), which uses the sama 

fluid yr and again (pp. 378-382 ‘Géologie Appliquée,” by 

M. Amédée Burat: Paris, Sinn urnier, 1870); while the richer, that 
are worth transport, could be *tram'd" down to the sea. 

The delay gave us time to correct the errors of our flying 
visit, and to collect the quantities of specimens required by 
H. H. the Viceroy. The Jebel el-Abyaz, a saddle-back with 
pommel and crupper disposed east-west, is 250 feet (not 
métres), above our tents at the foot; the aneroid below, showed 
20°10, and above, 28:85 (to 28°00), diff 0-25. The vein of 

entiferous, cupriferous, and titaniferous iron, forming a con- 
spicuous black notch on the western side, does not bifurcate, as 
we supposed, in the interior; the fork which appears in the 
hinder part is of green porphyritic trap, heavy and also appa- 
rently metalliferous, when in contact with the granite. his 
Grand Filon, as we had called it, was analysed at Cairo by 
M. Gastinel-Bey ; and the results per cent., were— 

¥ Lier ) iron, = wea a 6 BOE 





stldhdieteroeel oe nm Pr Er) — om = } 10 “10 » 
| we ai ae oe Pr oe a em o°40 i cont. | 
Are aliver elm that is from 10%, 10s. to 121. per ton, va ) 


* “Testah,” in Arabic, would mean filling » well ot clutern. 
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The Jebel el-Abyaz, the type of the many detached forma- 
tions scattered over the slopes between the sea and the Ghats 
(maritime mountains of Midian), is composed of coarse grey 
granite, everywhere cut by jilons and filefs, primary and 
secondary, of amorphous quartz, with a brilliant snow-white 
fracture, varying from a thread to many yards in thickness, 

Standing upon the crest, which runs west—east and then 
bends southwards, you see five dykes or outcrops of dull-green 
porphyritic trap to the east and one to the west, cutting right 
through the hill from north to south; and showing upon their 
decayed crests concentric circles like ropy lava. The sand- 
stones, of the middle height sre superficially revetted with 
iron; and about the base fragments of hard felspathic stone 
and lithographic caleaires are rich in dendrites. 

The complication of the country is everywhere s0 great that 
each day brought its novelty; and months would be required 
to exhaust the study. As the subject is rather geological and 
mineralogical than geographical, I shall not attempt a detailed 
notice, but simply extract doin my diary notices of the minerals 
observed at the “ White Mountain.” 






Christmas Day—Carbonate of manganese; quadr 
crystals of carbonate of lime; copper-ore from the hillo 
north and south-east of camp. | 

Dee, 26th. Ahmed EL Ukbi brought in fine specimens of iron- 
ore (hematite) from between the Jebel el-Abyaz and the Wady 
Gharr or Upper Wady Sharmé. M. Philipin also collected at 
the head of the Wady Simakh a heavy, coarse, black sand, p 
tially crystalline with yellow-brown quartzose fragments. Dur 
engineer vainly attempted to analyse the metallic residue. We 
ifterwards found it in almost every Fiumara-mouth, between 
the coast-range and the sea; and running north as far as El- 
‘Akabah, whilst, with few exceptions, all our washings of red 
earth, chloritie sand and bruised conglomerate, supplied this 
and nothing else. It is equally abundant, they say, in Africa, 

josite Arabia. We could only suspect that it was the produce 
of the granites and syenites, especially the former. Colonel 
W. A. Ross (author of ‘ Pyrology') presently determined by the 
magnet and blowpipe that the mineral is iserine, or magnetic 
ilmenite (titaniferous ironsand), containing about &8 per 
cent. of iron (magnetic and sesquioxides), with 11 2 oe cent. 
titanic acid, ver assayers have suspected a trace of lead, 

Dee. 27th wag a day of discovery. We all mounted mule to 
inspect the site whence some specimens of pavonine quartz had 


come into camp. Following the Wady "Efriya (ly oe)* rome 


a 





* 4 [riya means a lion's mane, a cock's hackles, or a bad viclent man, 
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the north and east of the Jebel el-Abyaz, and leaving to the 
left the sebole or “twin-peaks” of grey quartz, which bear 
from the pivot 71° and 96° (mag.), we fell into the great Wady 
Simakh, that drains per dos or cut between “the Pinnacles 
and “the Buttresses” of the Urnub Range. After riding some 
3 miles to the south-east (123°-129° mag.) we hit upon two 
wall-like fragments of dark, dusty, iridescent and metallic 
juartz, emerging from the plain, and bearing 324° from each 
other, that is north-south—an important point according to 
same miners—with 36° of westing. The dip was western, 
15°-20°, These are the conditions which, I believe, Australia 
loves, and which enabled Ballarat to make her fortune. | 
veins break out of the normal grey granite dyked by porphyry; 
and even superficial specimens show a fine corre and ~AVO= 
nine lustre. Half a male! beyond it lie two other jilons, the last 
searing 307° from the Jebel el-Abyaz, 317° from the two wall- 
like fragments, and 224° from the Jebelayn Se mag.). ‘These 
outcrops suggest that the whole plain is underlaid by quartzose 
dykes and veins. On our return to Sharma, M. Marie took from. 
one of the geodes a pinch of dust weighing about half a gramme 
(= 74 grains), and cupelled a bright pin’s-head not less than 
two centigrammes. Incontinently pronounced to be silver, it 
might have been antimony or some similar base metal. On 
the other hand, the silver diac covered in the Grand Filon by so 
careful an experimenter as Gastinel-Bey; and the fact that we 
are here on the same line of outcrop, and at a horizon at least 
300 feet lower, are distinctly reassuring, These considerations 
induced me to call the vein Filon Husayn, after the Prince who 
had so ieraely favoured the Expedition. 

At this centre we had apparently hit upon the Negros, or 
quartzose formations in which silver appears aa a sph ure ; 
and in the geodes we had found the Colorados, or argillaceous 
deposits that produce the metal in the form of chlorure, 
bromure and jodure. Such is the distribution of silver in 
Mexico, according to M. Guillemin, C.E,, in his compte rendu to 
the Exposition of 1867." The former is everywhere found in 
Midian, but it would require shaft-sinking for several hundreds 
of fect. Here and there the accidental exposure of the veins 
at a plane far lower than our means an appliances could 
reach, showed the extent and quality of the outerop, Delow 
the iridescent rock I should expect to find virgin silver in the 















* This is quoted (p, = by M. Amédée Burat (already noticed): the latter, 
hewerer, places Mexico in Amérique du Sud. The volume is a neseful vade- 
meenm, although old-fishioned, and oven obsolete, in certain details, For 
instance, the “crast of the earth” the great “central fire ;" and the granites 
being the base upon which the strats were laid down; consequently, the earliest 
of all rocks, when in many places they are the most modern. 


wore sent to bring down the metal from the Jebel Ba, vE - 
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arborescent shape. Above its level, as on the summit of the 
Jebel el-Abyaz and generally in the “ Mari” hills and hillocks 
Pane the gus ¢ iron prrites in littlo blocks, aad dark 
of copper, crystals of iron pyrites in little ‘ks, and dar 
dots of various metals that still await analysis. 

Deo, 25th.— MM. Marie, Clarke, and Philipin rode on drome- 
daries 10 miles north to near the foot of the Jebel Zahd: the 
only ores brought back were iron and manganese. 

at once suspected and afterwards ascertained that the 
quartz of the Jibal el-Bayni, the collective name of this out- 
crop, is not a local peculiarity, but that it everywhere bursts 
the maritime plain and the foothills of the Ghats or coast- 
range. And here we have a solid square of 12 (48) miles, 
where the quartz appears in hills and hillocks, whilst the plain 
is probably underlaid by veins and veinlets of the same metal, 
The “Mari” accompanied us to our farthermost southern 
point, where we found undoubted proofs that the iridescent 
variety had been carefully worked by the old miners. 

The health of the Expedition became seriously affected by 
tent-life; by the variations of temperature, ranging 
$2° durmg daytime and 45° (F.) at night, 60° bei 
piercing cold in the desert; by the excessive dryness of 
$00-900 feet above sea-level; and, perhaps, by the water 
charged with mineral matter. The officers who visited the 
Wadys at the foot of the main chain complained of being 
frozen when exposed to the wild gusts which poured down the 
rulli As soon, therefore, as we had finished colle in 
specimens (1m. 50 x 2m. x 1m. =4 tons) from the Jebel 
el-Abyaz, and the same quantity from the Filon Husayn, we 
left this fine mineral tract. We reached the mouth of the 
Sharmé Valley on December 30, 

The Expedition remained at Sharma during the weck ending 
with January 7, 1878. Our work chiefly consisted of washing 
the black, red and yellow sands in a rough trough; cam 


@ quartz 1s comparatively barren, showing speck 
















and we made frequent excursions into the interior, everywhe 
wing negro-quartz am] traces of copper, raw and worked, 
On New Year's Day Lieut. Amir, with our guide Shaykh 
Furayj and some soldiers and quarrymen as escort, set out on 
dromedari daries to survey the line of route abutting upon a mountain 
of “ Mari” (quartz), of which we had heard at the Jebel el- 
Abyaz, The way ran to the south of the swamp that forms 
the Sharma “ be and the Wady proved to have four distinct 


names: Sharmé, near the gea; Gharr or Ghurr,* (2) also 


* “Gharr” bere would mean elfbor ea 





oding, or where water sinks, 


ee 
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el-Daum from its “Theban palms,” on the meridian of the 
White Mountain, and Urnub (of the hare‘), where the pin- 
nacled and buttressed ranges allow it passage; while the whole 
js called El-’Amr, after a sub-tribe of the Beni "Ukbah, its 
former owners.® Higher still, the Fiumara becomes the 


Wady el-‘Alas ( coke), and under this name drains the hills 
below the western Hisma (\, _,uom)? it is then ® mere gorge 


with ronds-points—wide bulgings in the bed. aM 

Travelling T hours at the rate of 3 miles each, with a long 
leg in an eastern direction, Lieut. Amir and his men camped, 
about 4 P.t., in a Fiumara, the Sayl Wady Nakhiah. The 
upper bed is said to boast of palms, thorn-trees, and grass ; 
the little party had water in barrels, but they were incom- 
moded, despite a large fire, by the intense and bitter cold, 
while the boisterous wind blew down their tent. Five hours’ 
march on the next day finished the mountain-pass ; and, turn- 
ing to the Es.x., the sep Naced them at El-Jahd (of “strug- 
eling," of “ overloa ng”), where stood their destination, the 
“Mari.” This was a solitary a are four or five times 
larger than the Jebel el-Abyaz; and of the same formation, as 
the specimens of quartz and grey granite showed. Tt had 
a broken outline, with four great steps or dykes which had 
apparently been worked. Here the inland parallel range was 
seen for the first time. The Bedawin as well as the citizens 
‘make a distinction between the Jibal el-Tihimah, the splendid 
range towering above the coast; and the Jibal el-Shafah 
(ao%,)t or Lip Mountains—not El-Shifth ( +\.s,) of healing 
—which lie behind and east of them. In the valleys at the 
base, and —— over the land generally, was found a heavy 
yellow sand, calcareous and full of silex, which the le 
called “ Awwal Hismié,” or the beginning of the Hisma, Pthis 
discovery prolongs the visible quartz formation to 22-25 direct 
miles sonth-onnt of the mam outcrop. 

Having cut their shoes in securing specimens, the party 
remounted; and, taking a line parallel to the former march, 
more southerly and more direct, they rode in two hours and a 
half to « Bughaz or (“ gap”) called El-Hallikah,} the Huleika 
of Wallin's map. Here water was wanting, and all went . 
suppetless to roost, In the Wady Urnub the Ma'izah, of the 





* Seo chap, vi. of my vol. ii. | | 

+ Always so pronouneed: in classical Arabie Ehifah (plur. Shifihy is a lip, 
Shifa is healing, amd shifi’sh intercession. 

+ +Halik" may be derived from “Halk,” the name of a molicinal treo, or 
from “Halk,” the fiuecs, narrows. * Hulaykah” would be the dim. form. 
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clan Salimit, received the strangers with outward kindness. 
inwardly grumbling at their spying the land; and especially 
welcomed Shaykh Furayj, who, being a brave soldier, is also 
noted as a peace-maker. All the men were armed like, and 
wore the same dress as, the Huwaytat: also breeding camels 
and asses, they are not “Cow-Arabs.” . 

About three hours (= 11 miles) from Sharma camp the 
gmide pointed out in the Wady Ritiyah some pyramids of 
sand: the Bedawin eall them Goz el-hannin (meaning butte)* 
and declare that when the Hajj caravan passes, or rather used 
fo pass that way before a.p, 1520, a Naubah or orchestra would 
sound loud within its bowels: the same is said of other pleess, 
especially of a stony buttress near the glorious Sharr. The 
legend reminds us of the Jebel el-Nikis or Bell-Mountain in 
the Sinaitic peninsula: not fo mention the roaring of the Irish 
Lia Fail (* Stone of Destiny “); the Reg-i-rowiin of Afghanistan - 
and many similar phenomena. As the Arahs periorm visitation 
and sacrifice lambs to the “ Moaning-heap,” the superstition 
Brebebly dates from ancient and pogan times.f Ruins. are 
reported to exist on the Jebel-Fis (of the ee the southern 
boundary of the Urnub Valley ; and I was told by some Arab, 
Whose name has escaped me, of a dolmen, mounted upon three 
supports, lying farther south, on the Jebel el-Harb, Lieut. 
Amir also brought copper-ore from the Wady Urnub; and 
from the Ras Wady el-Mukhbir specimens of a metal which 
the Arabs declare serves them as ‘kohi, stibium or collyrinum, 
It proved to be not antimony but iron. The latter is avery. 
where abundant, despite the tradition of the classies :t even the 
carbonate of lime was found, here and elsewhere, infiltrated 
with carbonate of iron. 

At Sharma I resolved upo 
there Lieut. Yusuf, MM. Duguid and Philipin, the dracoman 

nd the waiter. The wairrymen and miners were charopd 
with washing the several earths and sande, with hunting for 
specimens, and with transporting sundry tons of the black sand 
to the Sambik stationed at the Musaybat Sharma. This done, 
a ¥ — fo rejoin us at the next pilgrim station, Mazhuir 
Shuayb, | . 

January 7th, 1878.—A walk of 2 hours 40 minutes (=7 miles) 
northwards, by the Hajj road, and mostly along the shores of 
the glorious bay,§ transferred ns to well-remembered "Ayninah, 





|, fuuz,” here pronounosd gor. is a round heap, hill or high tract of sand. 
t See my vol. i, Pp. 182, for the heathen fane and its healing waterg. 
+i. p. 258, note ¢, 


Vol i 
wp? Burckhardt and Rippell, in part followed Beke (* Sinai in Arabia.’ London: 
nba 1878) write Siyteas Aton and y bang all inecrrect. The * Sailing 
VOL. XLIx, Cc 
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n dividing the camp; and leaving — 
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In places the sea washed over slabs of the fine old conglomerates 
which, in this country, line the jaws and soles, the banks and 
sides, of all the greater Wadys: it is the Portuguese Casealho, 
a pudding of 4 pecan water-rolled stones of every size and 
kind, basalt alone excepted, compacted by a hard silicious 
paste, which is, in the Brazil, pounded for metal. In front ex- 
tended far into the blne sea a long yellow point, Ras Jiyal 


or *circumambulation” ( a) a ), pronounced “ Giyil,” where 


we heard of palms and brackish water. It was afterwards 
visited by Lieut. Yusuf. We then turned to the right, crossed 
the dark-brown foot-hills of i ald coast, rat Lebraera mi 
the erey-ereen palms, and the “gate” of ‘Ayminah, light 
alien with spiaitina, The whole distance from El-Muwaylah 
to Ayntinah is covered by the Hajj-caravan at one heat m 
12 hours: the cae start about 2 p.m, and they reach the 
eamping-ground early next morning. 

Jan. ##)—We cave one day to working and inspecting a vein, 
Jebel cl-Fayriz (“turquoise hill”), as the Arabs called it; of 
whose copper silicates, promising specimens were brought by a 
Bedawi, ‘Ayd of the Tagaygat-Huwaytat clan. Abmed Kaptan 
presently visited it, and found the site 3 miles from camp, and 
Garni 102° (mag.). He crossed the Umm Nirin Valley, 
the general recipient of Nullahs on this line, and made three 
legs, 1, to 195° (1 mile); 2, to 180° (4 mile); and 3, to 145° 
(ii mile), ending at. the site called Jebel el-Fara’ (“ of 
climbing"). This hill, bearing the chrysocolla,* is bounded 
southwards by the Wady el-Fara’, and north by the 
Wadys Marikhah t+ and Umm Nirin. It is an oval about 
120 feet high, and 1920 yards in diameter from N.x.w. to 
sae, afterwards despatched Lieut. Yusuf to make a detailed 
survey of the spot; and other particulars will be given 
further on. | 

Jan. 9th—We left "Ayninah at 6,45 Am. by the Hajj route 
winding between the old sea-clifis and the shore. After one hour 
(= miles) we took a short cut, turning to the right up the 


Wady el-Mukhassib (. os = Sa) (* the fruitful or rich "), whose 
few yards of “wa'r,” or strong ground, render it unfit for the 


of the Red Sea" (p. 136), repeating Wellated, gives the right details. 
Beke's sketch (p. 327) makes the tents far too prominent a feature, and does 


| manual. 
= pr psa of the ancients is, pipe er (not a 


+ “Markk,” hero goncmally pronounced mordiA, Is given in the dictionaries 
Lh Neat ef Ambian tree which emita fre when rubbed by another, called 
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Takhtrawan (* litter") and heavily-laden animals. On the left 
stands the. quarry-hill of the same name, and further north its 
“ hamirah,” or red attacliment. Higher up, the gorge is of 
loose sand; the walls are grey granite and green porphyritic 
frap; and water must be near, as we fonnd Arab tents at the 
head. We then issued into the open, and came upon the 
great caravan track, which, ranning in a general north direction, 
is distinctively marked by wavy parallel lines of white sand in 
the brown-black metal overlying it. 

The view was now familiar, Fronting us the northern horizon 
disclosed the well-remembered forms of Ta ryib Ism * (good in 
name”), backed by the fur grander Mazhaf cht rising abrupt from 
the Gulf of "Akabah, and both trending inland towards their 
highest points, This mountain a parently is the Jebel Suwekhed 
of Dr. Beke’s map, To the north he places a Jebel Taunin, whose 
tame was not heard; it belongs to the days of Robinson, and 
the canon-like gulch identifies it with the Jebel Tayyib Ism 
of the Arabst On our right swelled the unpicturesque 
metalliferous heap of chocolate-coloured Jebel Zaha (“of devo- 
tion”), whose “ nick,” or Bréche de Roland, seems to show from 
every angle. Behind it, the second distance consists of some 
pale-blne forms, the Jebel el-Lanz (Almond Mountain), evidently 
the “Tayyibat Ism" of the Admiralty Chart: it is said to take 
its name from the trees growing, we were told, hich up in the 
clefts and valleys ;§ they are probably bitter, like those which 
flourish in Moab and at St, ‘atherine’s, Sinai. Between the Z 
Lauz and the Jebel Muniah (“the exalted"), its northern pro- 4 


longation, is the Sha’ab Hurub (Ww ym)» where the clan | 
Aminit (sing. Amirf) camps and finds water some 2 hours’ march 
from the road. The regular cone, El Maklii (Mie), ends a 
the prospect to the north-east—I could not find the meaning « 


of the word. To the west, marked by the chaos of mountains 
composing Staal rose the azure middle knob of three-headed 
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ey br avoid it. There isa Nakb-Ta el-Isen south, and { 
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t Probably so-alled because it “ yazhaf” (Lim;, )y ie. advances gradually 
+ See vol. ip. 399 
Conoernt 


these almonds, see "Notes on a Colloetion of Planta transmitted 
by Lieut, J. Be Wellstad’ By John Lindley, Esy., rma, £e Appendix, 
vol. Hi, Wellsted's * Travels in he eli Fi 


1 Maki ( hits) tienifies the rouge, Larrhome, or red mullet. 
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Tirin Island; the broken crests of the “Red Hills ” behind 
Makni, and the dark peaks of the Kulb (13) el-Nakhlah : 
the two latter look like reefs or islands of black and ee 
hue swimming in a cea of greenish-yellow secondaries, carbo- 
nates and Rilshates of lime, gypsum and coralline, 

Passing El-Suwayr (“the little wall”), a flat where camp the 
Maghrabi pilgrims, we entered the Wady el-Marikh, one of the 
many of that name, derived from a plant loved by eamels, This 
watercourse is an old friend that drains the seaward face of 
El-Zahd, or "Ayninah Mountain, and which joins the Fiumara 
of ae Shu'ayb, The mules’ hoofs, piercing the superticial 
sand, showed bright red earth, which is swpposed to come from 
the Hismé. We caw on the left a knot of low ruddy hills, the 
Turd el-Usaylah (a\_2c)." It is so-called from a ghadir, 
“hollow,” where the sinking of water produces a bald spot, 
circled by shrubby trees, subeutaceons and metal-green, eaten 
by can ils but rejected by our mules. Here, agai, where 
muddy patches curb the ground, the pump would have done 
rood service, For this half-march of 4 hours (= 11 stat. miles) we 
carried water, and as there was no drink, so there was no game. 

Jan, 10th—At 6.45 at. we attacked the last and longer 
_ of the second Hajj stage from El-Muwaylah. Crossing the 

Wady El-Koz after 1 h. 15, m. (=3} miles), we passed on the lett 
a low, chocolate-coloured block, Umm Rujaym (“mother of the 
little stone-heap"), which is the true half-way station. Our 
Arabs, bent upon converting a two days’ march into three days’ 
work, punished us by grazing their camels on the road, and is 
not arriving till the evening. As before, there was no game till 
we approached the springs, but a clump of large tamarisks and 

7 arike (Capparis epincac) on the right, and a huge samur aeacia 
+} (Inga unguis, Forsk.) on the left, looked well capable of shel- 
| tering it. We now began clearly to see our destination, palms 
and tufty trees at the mouth ofa masked Wady running between 
a background of reddish-brown rock, the foot-hills and sub- 
ranges of the grand block El-Zanah (ase “of the camel's 


nosebag") to the north, and a foreground of puale-yellow, 
barren gypsum, apparently tongue-shaped, Above the latter 
‘towered two quoins of ruddy material, “ El-Shigdawayn” fT 


Co X= :.), which others called * Umm Jarfayn.” 
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TSU ART SPS dicliacaiten Ws ‘caplatoed os w tree ‘which: purges ceils; the 
rhodedaphne (laurel rose, olenmder Fork ( Flora "Egy ‘ oe ae cle 
3 and 110) applies it to the Geymum serpyllifolium. | 
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After an hour's halt in a cool breeze under a thorny tree, we 


passed the Ghadir, or basin, El-Nukrah ( 33), «the hollow”). , 


Resembling that of El-'Usayluh, it is one of the round sinks so 
cominon in Arabia, with a bright green growth of grass and 
shrubs springing from a soil superficially red. ‘Thence, leaving 
on the left the Umm Gafé (\i3), the “Mother of the Neck- 
nape” ),* a tall cliff of dull brown, with a white gypseous SALT 
upon the cheek, we fell into the Wady "Afal (* of the rupture " ?). 
This is the Fiumara of Maghdir Shu’ayb, which rolls a torrent 
once in every ten years or so to the sea between Ras Jiyal and 
‘iyninah Bay. At the mouth is the M'inat El-"Ay dnt 


(eoGle, “of the look-out"). This little port for * Sambiiks,” 

was afterwards surveyed by Lieut. Yusuf. We hit it at a bend 
Ve ide. c¢ ) a Si rah, a 

some 220) yards wide, called Ariz ( (xe ye) el-Sid or 


“ Broad of the Jujube,” from one of the splendid secular trees 
which characterise this part of Midian. 

Here we found both banks of the Fiumara lined with courses 
of rough stone, mostly rounded boulders. These are evidently 
the ruins of the water conduits which served to feed the ric 
growth of the lower valley. Then the vegetation of the gorge- 
mouth developed itself to date-trees and daums, tamarisks, and 
salsolaces, especially the 'Abal-bush, out of v hich seuttled a 
troop of startled gazelles, We turned the right-hand jamb of 
the “gute,” and found ourselves at the water and camping- 
ground of Maghair Shu'ayb. The march had occupied 6 hours, 
whilst the caravan took 8}, and we set down the distance at 18 
miles (stat.) or 20 from ’Ayminah, 


The ancient Ptolemeian city of Maéiaua belongs rather to 


the domain of architecture archeology than of geography ; 


and I have elsewhere published a full desoription of the ruins.t 


It is described by Rippell (Dr. Eduard) ‘ Reisen in Nubien,’ &e., 
Fankiurt am Main, 1529. He gives it, however, only a couple 
of pages (pp. 219, 387), and an illustration of two ex 


(p. 220). ‘The true latitude would be 28° 28°, and thus 


the old Alexandrian geographer is not far wrong with his 
#8" 15’. As regards the name Maghair, “caves,” i.e, eatacomba 
of Shu'ayb, ie. Jethro: it must not be put in the singular 
crevice, aloo the mows Srenianes pert ofa mountain); the dual would be “Shile- 
kaya,” but the Bedawin convert it to Bhigdawayn. Such, at least, is the only 
Sepispation, which Teould obtain. Umm Jarfayn would mean “mother of the 


* A name given to hills and mountains with long sloping backs, 
+ Vol. ii. pa iii. ; 
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“Machirat;"* nor is there any cave in which that holy man 
who, Bedawi-like, had his beat between Makné and this place, 
was wont topray. ‘The catacombs are also called in local dialect 
Bilsin, or “ doors.”  Wellsted (‘Arabia,’ vol. ii. p. 125) had not 
visited the place when he wrote “at Mahdrehi Sho'nib, and at 
Beden, the former estimated at 54, the latter 7} hours’ journey 
(from Makni), there are other ruins.” Beden (an “ibex") is an 
error originally made by ele ag for Bad's, an “innovation, 2 
“novelty,” because a Maghrabi pilgrim here dug a new well. 
Wady el-Bad'a ( + s) is the name of the short section of the 


Wady ‘Afal oceupied by the palm-groves. The Jihan-numi 
(p- 541) of Haji Rhalifah, alias | itib Chelebi, who died in A.H. 
1068 = a.p. 1658, thus notices it: “ Maghdir Shu'ayb.t There 
is sweet water in its pits, a “eager lobe and many athl (tamar- 
isks) and mukl, or danm-trees, like those that grow near the 
River Nile. There are here also inscribed tablets (Aawwat = 
fikah) on which the names of kings are engraved.” + 

The ruins of Madiima may be divided into four main blocks, 
two on each side of the Fiumara. Uppermost, on the left 
bank, appears to be a fortified Aautevile on the Jebel el-Safra,§ 
a double quoin of coralline and gypsum striking to the north. 
Before the western flank was broken down by time, the 
buildings, as in the Syrian town of Safet, ran up the slope, 
forming steps, descended the now ea eastern flank, and 
covered the gorge between the “ Yellow Hill” and its neighbour. 
Foundations of houses run along the low level of the lett bank 
for about 4rds of a mile; a Sumber of yawning graves are sunk 


‘in the gypsum, and the remains include furnaces and a smelting 


place. ‘The only sign of standing buildings—all the rest being 
ee basements—are a Moslem fort, two large Sdkiyahs (or 
“draw wells”), a conduit of conrse grit, and a fine Hou: 


Share ") of cut sandstone. The gwep is called Bir el- 
‘a'idani, from its builder; and the ition of the Arabs, here 
very much at fault, declares this to be the old original settle- 
ment, before the “innovating” spting was discovered by the 
Maghrabi magician. 

n the right “Jorf," or raised bank of the valley, are the 
foundations of a large town, built mostly of gypsum, which has 


ruin-heaps run 
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* This mistake has been made throughout my Gret volume, and it is copied in 
’ Bee * Haji Khalifah’s Route of the Pilgrims,’ at the end of this pay 
“t Only three of the caterombs bore inscriptions, which appeared to be Nabnt 
abathman): squeezes were mode from both. 
§ npg aa, seme native name ine the light yellow corniline and gypeum; 
opposed to the or Hamirah, the red porphyries, svenites and trapa, 
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some 2 miles down stream. They are isolated by the lateral 
torrents which, no longer under man’s control, sweep down to 
the main Wady 'Afal. In the hollows formed by the vagaries 
of the bed antiquities are sometimes picked up; stone weapons, 
eons of gold, silver and copper, bits of metal, steatite pots, . 
mortars, grinding stones, glass and pottery, beads and similar 
articles, The three lateral gullies which fall into the right 
bank contain the catacombs that have given the place its 
modern name—they were first visited by Rippell (1822), The 
“Tombs of the Kings” * are in No, IIT. valley; above it is the 
elifl-top called the “Praying-place of Shu’ayb.” Here the 
anerdad (corrected) stood at 28-04, while it was 29-40 below, 
(dif 0-460). Yuri’ island bore 173° and Shu'shi’ 196° 30, 
while the camping ground Jay at 45° 30' (all magnetic). Ina 
fourth gully, somewhat further down, are specimens of inferior 
art in a ruinous state. 

IU. From Maghair Shu'ayb te Maknd.—Dnuring our fortnight’s 
halt at Maghbiir Shu'ayb we failed to make arrangements for 
visiting the Hisméi; but reconnaissances were | shed to the 
neighbouring mountains. On January 17, the Egyptian Staff- 
officers rode up the Wady "Afal and, within a distance of 3 miles, 
they found two mining establishments. The broken white 
quartz, scattered round the furnace, argued that the rock could 
not be far distant. On Monday, January 21, M. Marie and 
Lieutenant Amir set out to explore a ““ White Mountain” of 
which I had heard chance reports. Leaving the Wady "Afil to 
the right or east, they skirted to the left, after 1 mile, the Jebel 
el-Saira, or (northern) “gypsum mountain,” which bisects the bed 
of the Wady Makna; and for 2 miles they struck northwards 
with 5° of westing (mag.) up the Wady el-Khérik ( ce ) x,t a 





whose bed had already begun to bear grass, The route then . 
ascended the Wady Sabil (“of the path”), a Fiumara about 
one-third of a mile broad, bounded = low hills: after a total 
of 3 miles large rocks appeared on the left bank: the Samur 

thorn became common, and the herbaceous growth more lixu- 
riant. After half a mile riding to 845° (mag.) they changed 
rhumb to 5° west (mag.), where small hills again bounded the . 
Wadly. Presently (14 mile) the Wady Umm ’Arkibt (_,,3 ,=) C 


* Tho name isourown. For a description of them see ‘The Land of Midian 
(Revisited)," vol. i, chap, tii. | 

+ “Kharik™ in Ambic is a word of many meanings—“level ground erowing 
vegetation ;" a “cold wind,” o “shallow canal amongst trees,” and “the extremity 
of a valley opening out.” . 

7 A narrow mountain-pam, of a track winding through a valley, Tho classical | 
form is “"Urkub,” and ite genera) meaning is the Tendon Achilles, 
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fell in from the east ; and opposite to it, or westward, the Wady 
Sahil forked. Another mile and a third ended the latter ; and 
the travellers attacked the divide over the Jibal el-Sabil. 
Crossing a small watercourse trending east-west, they entered 


a plain bounded by the Jibél el-Kuraybeh ( roe 3 ), “of 


ploughed land”;* and, after } a mile bending west (mag.), 
they entered an ugly Nakb or rocky pass, running, with many 
pa and zigzags, due north for abouta 1} mile, On this 
line there is no other road; camels can manage it only with 
half-loads; and even mules found it difficult. The gut abutted 
upon the Wady Murakh (or Marakh); this Nullah roms from 
north-east to south-west, and falls into the "Akabah Gulf near 
the well-known mountain, Tayyib Ism. The line is easier; 
and, when the White Mountain comes to be worked from Makna, 
there will be fewer difficulties of transport. After | of a mile 
the direction changed to north-east (60° fait and after 
another mile, making a total of 9 miles (8 hours) in a general 
northern direction, they came upon the wished-for * Mount 
Mari.” It was backed by the tall, dark and dome-shaped Jebel 
Yanah (,3\.5) the “Dhana” which, together with the “ Djebel 
Hesma,” were seen by Burckhardt as he travelled down the 
Wady "Arabah en route to Suez. Nearly visible from Maghair 
Shu'ayb, this remarkable block appeared to me the tallest that 
we had yet seen: with its eastern prolongation the Lanz, it 
is probably the “Tayyibat Ism™” of the Admiralty Chart. 
About 10° (mag.) west, near the Sharaf Taur f el-Hisma (the 
height of the inaccessible side of the Hism4é), stood the Jebel 
el-Muk. Thus they had crossed three several ranges; the 
Sabil, the Kuraybah and the Murakh, all outliera of the great 
inal 


The Wadys—fuvit pluvia geniti—already waxing green, 
supplied a bentley of trees, shrubs, and planta. Two are not 
eaten by camels :— 


1, El-Rayil (L,) or Rayl (rua Javaniea). 


N 2, El-Mashtah (\, + .), the “Comb” (Cleome chrysantha), 
whose Juice is ies to snake-bites. 
, The 18 chief kinds, mostly perennials, and all used as fodder, 
are :— ‘ 
| * (Others called it Kabaydah (of the “ little liver "). 
‘ t This word (53) is generally known in the sense indicated. The root 
woul! be Tira = “it heoame raised or spread.” 
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1. El-Lussik ( cae) or Caidbeja adherens (Forskalia tena- 
rissima, Linn.); not to be confounded with El-Lusaf (__j.4)), 
the only plant oe spinosa) whose fleshy leaves in bright- 
green tufts veil the bald and ghastly gypsum. I brought home 
specimens of its gourd-like fruit and its fat foliage. 

2. Abu (or El-) Zafrah (y¥<\2) ; in the dictionaries it is ex- 
pt a “ biting plant, good for warts and ulcers.” Here it is 

[phiona seabra. 

3, El-"Aushaz 
Europa), 

4. El-Natash. 

5. HI-Sill (\\5); in the dictionaries the “name of a herb.” 

6. El-Zanaban (Reseda canesrens). 

7. El-Girzi (3 ); the “Gurdhi shrub—a Resedacen 
(Och ‘adenus bacchalis)” of Schweinfurth(?) and the ‘Atheneum, 

uly 6, 1878. 

8. El-Bayéz (_ \4). 

9, El-Shauk ( rf “¥ 
especially to the Shauk el-Jemel or camel-thorn (Blepharis 
éduliz, the Echinopa spherocephalus of Forsk.), 

10, El-Siyal ahs well-known Acacia Siyal, 

11. El-Shauhat (Laat), “a tree whence bows are made,” 
often mistaken by us for the "Arik (Capparis). 3 

12. El-Yesér or Yesur (Moringa aptera), a tree resembling 
the athl or tamarisk. 

13. El-Wardk. 

14. El-Zaytah (soy, ), a Lavandula, with pretty blue flower, 
giving no sign of oil (Zay?). | 

15, Rabul (\),)" Pulicaria widulata, a chrysanthemum 
with a yellow flower, much relished by camels both in Egypt 
and in Midian, I carried back four bottles full, two preserved 
in oil, with the hope of bringing out an “ Essence of Midian.” 
Rie eye Te (len i He 


* Forakil’s ‘Flora igypto-Arab,,' p. Ixxiv., gives Rabad dy 2 y= fuphthatowm 
graveolens. — * 


(tse), properly written "Ausaj (Lyetum 





), a generic term for thistles, applied 
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toxicate those who eat it; the Hyoscyamus pusillus of 1. 
Lecould not see the flower. In Egypt the word is applied to 
the Physalis somnifera ; in Arabia to the Hyoseyamus datura. 
The word ig identical with the Sekkeran (a kind of mallow), 
noted by Professor Palmer in the ‘ Sinaitic Peninsula’ (vol. i. 
p. 28): this certainly would have nothing intoxicating in It 
save the name. 


17. El-Kaysiniyyeh (_5Lc3): used by women as a yellow 


dye for woollen stufis; and 

18, El-Kalhim (, .\3), a prime favourite with camels. 

The “ White Mountain” under “anah, pe Pat 1000 feet 
above 8. L., and 100 over its surrounding: valleys, commands a 
fine view of the sea as far as "Ayntnab. It is a long oval with 
the major axis disposed to 135° (mag.): the circumference may 


be 400 feet, and the regularity of its contour is broken to the 
‘south. The surrounding heights and Wadys, often glittering 


with mica, contain smaller veins: the travellers brought home 
specimens of orthose adhering to quartz and mica, flashing im 
the sun, from the eastern side of the White Mountain. The 
quartz was sparkling and snowy, like that about Sharmi; the 
SE a ee eee hyaline asnethystine, munky sof 

ms, crystalline, opaque and hyaline, amethystine, smoky | 
ribbed (jetrosiles) ; heat-altred and chalky, pink, yellow, and 
Jate-coloured; one piece showed a curions transition from the 
oer to the transparent “rock crystal,” easily mistaken for 
glass. ‘The engineer thought that this time he had struck 
gold; and a speck was the result of using mercury. But I 
was haunted with fear and dread of the pyrites, or “ crow cold,” 
which has played so many notable tricks on travellers; and, 
after a few days, the tarnishing of the speck justified my 
suspicions. 

At Maghdir Shu’ayb the camp had been much exercised by 
Bedawin reports of the wonders found in the lands to the north 
and the north-east. On January 24 I ordered a Tayyarah, or 
flying-caravan of dromedaries, guided by ‘Brahim bin Makbul, 
the Amrini-Huwaytat, who had come into camp with his brother 
Khizr, chief Shaykh of the clan. Mr. Clarke and the two 
Staff-lientenants were directed to ride to El-Rijm (the “ stone- 
cu , the next station of the pilgrim-caravan ; and to bring 

ack sketches of a Hajar Masdud* (a “stone set in another”) from 

the Wady Zarifah (i 3\.5), and of a tablet adorned with a 

dragon and other animals. Starting at 745 Am, they rode up 
* Literally, “shut, corked, plugged.” 





Time, the weather-gashes disclosing upper white strata (eyp- 
fh 


Hamed, Hamirih or Humayrah of detached ruddy 
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the Wady ‘Afal, passing, after 3 miles, the furnace and the two 
sets of ruins before mentioned, and covering a total of 6 miles 
in 1 hour 45 minutes. ‘This was not fast work; the Bedawin 
object to pushing their dromedaries beyond 34—4 miles an hour 
during the starving season; and they are right: I have seen 
many falls, the result of mere weakness alter trotting a few yards. 
Red conglomerate appeared on both sides of the bed. The 
travellers passed the Wady el-Tawileh (“Long Vale”) on the 
right hand; and at 9.30 a.m. they came upon the ruins of a 
boulder-built atelier, with what appeared to be a Bury (“ tower”), 


and a Piskiyyah (“tank ") called “ [par Mui” (lye les). 


After the delay necessary for sketching and surveying, the 
party remounted, and rode up the Wady, bending from north- 
east to north: at 10.50 aor. they reached the mouth of the 
Wady Kahil, where the aneroid showed an altitude of 1200 
feet (28°80). iba! had now made 104. miles (Mr. Clarke 
boldly said 12) in 3 hours, halts not included; and they were 
unpleasant! sii a when asked “ why they had not brought 
their tents?” It was then explained to them that they were 
still one hour short of the half-way point to El-Rijm; whilst 
the dragon inscription could not be reached under a whole day. 
Totally unprepared for a wintry night in the open at such an 
altitude, they returned re infectt; Khizr and “Brahim incon- 
tinently disappeared, and we desisted from reconnaissances to 
the north of Maghdir Shu'ayb. 

Jan, 25th,— At 7 Am. we left Maghair Shu’ayb and took the 
road to Maknd, along the fine valley of that name. At 7.45 aa. 
the mule-riders crossed the low stony divide separating the Wady 
"Afiil from the Wady Makni ;* of old called Wady * Madyan.” 
The valley, here very well defined, winds left or west of the 
well-known ridge Umm Kafi el-Samri, “Brown” as the 
tame denotes, 1s a lump of chocolate-coloured carbonate of 





sum); and below them, red rock, probably grit upthrast by 
the plutonic formations, In this region El-Safrd is the generic 
name of the yellow formations (coralline and cog 





El-Ash’hab (femin. Shuhbi — \4_.), of the grey or ash- 





* Tho word (Lise) meaning a placo where the mun shines nol, ends with an 


AT, ond was acopted from the Arabic by Ftolemy. Tt wos firet written with 
ao Ayn by tho leamed Burckhanit, who seldom makes such mistakes. The hand 


Raf (.5) pronounced with a “g” (in gorge) by the Arabs, accounts for the 
popular form" Mugna;" and, worse still, “Mugnah” as on the Admiralty Chart, 
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coloured as granite. On the right bank we saw the gape 

of the important belo Sukkeh. At 10.10 a.ot, after 3 hours = 

8 miles, we halted for rest under a bay or hollow in the 
cliff-wall called El-Humayrah (y we ), where the strata of 
nebbles reminded me of those which in Brazil accompany the 





Resuming our route at noon we entered a sensational gree : 
its tall walls, lamp-black and blood-red, are called the “Abdayn, 
or two slaves. Alter one hour and a half we issued from the 
cully and recognised the coast features, On our right (north) 
was the gypsum mound Raghimat-el-Margas, forming the 
staple of the gate; whilst to the south was the Rughaymah (or 
“little gypsum-hill”) amongst the Jibél el-Hamra.* At 
9 pa. we turned to the right of the Wady, whose broad bed 
is made impracticable, near its “gate,” by rocks and palm- 
forest. Here we inspected the Musallat Musd (oratory of 
Moses), and at 2.30 rat, after a spell of 2 h. 30 m.=7 miles, 
we sighted 
“The shifting waste of dim-blue brine 
And fading olive hyaline.” 


The camp was pitched upon our old ground. The total of 
this siiareh had been 5 h. 30 m,.= a es, I have described 
| it at full age in Chapter V. ‘The Land of Midian (Re- 
. visited)"; the western section between the sea and the 
* “Red Hills” in ‘The Gold Mines of Midian." T 
The stations on our northern line of march were :— 
1, i Peco a to Wady Tiryam =... Pe = rt miles. 

ii BFoTe. = as ee ae an 

the Jebel el-Abyax a . ae 
» Sbarmé (return) Sie late: sick Aer ih 
 MAyHAR a. ce ee we ee SO Tn 
re El-Usaylah aa ne a8 oa = 4 r FS i Fe 
» Maghdir Shu‘ayb «| Se io 
ia Makna oa oi ae on oe oe 5h. 30 m. ub 17} - 
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>. 
Thus the average rate of progress would be 3 miles an hour, 
: halts not included. | | 

At Makni we were pleased to meet the gunboat MukAbir 
and the Sambik, carrying our stores and rations for the men 
‘and mules. I found the place charming, and stayed there a 
week (January 25th—Febuary 2nd) to explore its mineral 








* Boe vol. i. p. 349. 
+ In this vol, i, p. 235, I made the distance “seven hours by dromedary or ten 
by camel = 25 miles,” 
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wealth, by far the most important we had yet seen. It is the 
very place for a mining settlement: with plenty of wood, 
and water sufficient for washing ores as well os for cultivation ; 
with regular winds blowing strongly from north and south; a 
rise of the tide about five feet high—this force could easily be 
applied to boats as on the Danube and the Adige—and a port 
open only to the west. The harbour, also deseribed in my 
first volume, has two natural piers partly worked by the 
ancients: protected by hills in front and behind, it 1s safe from 
the northern and southern gales ; and it would easily be defended 
arainst the rare but dangerous Gharbis (westers). | 

The delay again enabled us to correct the errors of our flying 
survey, and to make a careful reconnaissance of the neighbour- 
hood. For the first time I heard the term Jebel el-Pahisit* 
applied to the dwarf metalliferous range subtending the shore: 
it had been misealled in vol. i. I was also puzzled by the 
presence of porous basalt which had supplied the tirst Expedition 
with a veinlet of natural “electron "—gold and silver mixed. 
Completely wanting in the Wady Makna, it appears in scatters 
along the shore to the north. Our guide, Shaykh Furayj, 
knew nothing nearer than the Harrah or volcanic tract bound- 
ing the Hismé on the east. This was going too far, at least 
five days’ journey; and broken querns] were found in the 
haude ville of Makni. Moreover during last spring I had heard 
of mining ruins in the mountain Tayyib Ism. 

Accordingly, on January 27th, Lieut. Amir was des- 
penned northwards with a small dromedary-curavan under 
Shaykh Furayj. He wound along the shore where the weathered 
corallines, grits, and limestones, form the quaintest features, 
giant pines and mushrooms, columns and ruined castles. After 
an hour's tide he crossed the Wady Halifah (4 ala); the 
tall and well-defined banks of this broad valley, which 
drains the northern flank of the Raghimat Makna, are of sand- 
stone-crit, imbedding a whole geological museum. The line 
is said to supply brackish water; none was seen, but there are 
date-trees in the sole, whilst others ae to the steep banks.t 
About one mile beyond it is the Wady el- 
little Daum-tree "), with a clump of the Crueifera Thebatea close 









= Tha Took appears fc he oT fahis "—belly, apm i! ie 
uaknown in Midi 


+ After this point all the information is borrowed from Lieut. Amir’s sketches 

do route-book : of course T am not aneweroble for their correctncean, We had 
intended to land ot El-Hakl ond to inspect the line, but the heavy weather in 
the Gulf of "Akabah interposed ita veto. 
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to the sea. Another mile anda third led to the Wady Abi 
Nakhlah, owning a single burnt or blasted date-tree, and 
little beyond it the coast bends from 95° to 30° (both mag.). 
‘The fourth “ Nullab,” Wady Kasirah (s,les * being short”), 


distant about a mile, shows in two places ranges of stones 
which bear the semblance of ruins. On the right or east 
rose the light-coloured Jebel Sukk, which is seen from the 
heights above Makna ; and on the southern bank of the Wady 
Sukk (“the closed road ” which drains it to the sea, appear 
a hill of porous basalt, here ealled by the Arabs Hajar el- 
Harrah. The specimens brought home, if they be bona Jide, 
prove that volcanic outbreaks, detached, sporadic, and un- 
expected, occur in Midian, as in the limestones of Syria and 
Palestine, even near the shore. It would be interesting to 
asrertain their connection with the great volcanic lines in the 
interior, the Haurin and the Harrah. 

Crossing the Wady Sukk, the travellers had on the right 
hand the Jebel Tayyib Ism. From onr camp this chocolate- 
eoloured mass, studded with small peaks, appears a southern 
outlier of the great blue wall El-Mazhafeh, bounding the 
northern horizon. For a short distance a bad, rough path leads 
along the “ Good Name"—no one can explain the cause of its 
being so-called—and then the cliffs fall sheer into the sea, 
explaining why the caravans never trayel that way, Thus 
compelled, the track bends inland to 65° (mag.) and enters a 
Nakb or pass, a gash conspicuous from the gulf, an immense 
canon or couloir, looking as if emptied of its dyke or vein. 
(Curious to say, its south-western prolongation cuts the cliffs near 
Mars Dahab in the so-called Sinaitic peninsula. The southern 
mouth beara signs of habitation: a parallelogram of stones, 120 
paces by 91, has been partially buried by a landslip; and 
there are remnants of a dam measuring over a hundred yards in 
length, About 600 yards higher up, water appears in abund- 
ance ; and 25 to 30 palms grow on both sides. Here, however, 
is not a trace of man; the winter-torrents must be dangerous; 
and there is hardly any grass for sheep. The gorge now 
becomes very wild; the pass narrows from 50 paces to 10, and 
in one place a loaded camel could hardly squeeze through ; 
whilst the cliff-walls of red and grey granite (7) tower some 2600 
feet above the path. The same altitude is given by Dr. Beke 


_ (p- 585); but he did not remark the prolongation of the couloir 


in the eastern rim of the Sinaitic Seg goes Water, which as 
nual sinks in the sand, is abundant enough in three other 
spots to supply a large caravan; and two more date-clumps 


of on Tite Ae 
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were passel—hence, if all here told be true, the “ Nakhil 
‘Tayyib Ism” reported to me last spring.” ) 

The total ride occupied 35 hours (= 16 miles). Still the tall 
blue range peaking to the east, and throwing out o long western 
slope to the sea, was far off. The caravan had not covered 
more than half the distance to the Dir el-Mashi, where a small 


Marsd, or anchorage-ground, called El-Suwayhil ( Spa) 


the “ Little Shore,” opens to the north of the Mazhafeh block. 
From this “ Well of the Walker” a pass leads to the Wady 
Marsha: in it we had been told of extensive ruins and Bilan 
(doors ” or catacombs), but the whole was invention, Our 
Sayyid had ridden through it en route from Maghair Shu’ayb 
to El-Hakl, and found nothin, 

The second excursion took place on Monday, Jan. 28. ‘The 
son of one of the guides, Gabr “ Kazi of the Arabs,” had brought 
in fine specimens of quartz from the eastern hills, and offered 
himself'asa guide, At 7.15 Mr. Clarke and Lieut. Yusnf set 
ont to collect exact details of the find. They walked up the 
Wady Maknd, hanling their mules after them; here the low- 
level fountain “Ayn el-Fara‘it breaks out from both banks, 
unites in a single stream, flowing under the tall right side of 
carbonate of lime, now bare, then capped by conglomerate, forms 
deep pools among huge boulders of grey granite, and finally 
sinks before reaching the shore. Higher up the side is a second 
water, “Ayn el-I'dnah (43 |; “of spying”), springing from 
the sands under the date-trees that line the right and left 
flanks. Apparently it is the drainage of a gypsum “hat” 
called El-Kulayb ((__j¢); and, above the “little dog,” the 
right bank is oceupied by a “Goz,” or inclined sheet of 

ure, loose, and rip lad sand. Opposite these two features the 
left bank of the Wady Makni receives the “torrent of the 
(juartz Mountains,” concerning which more will be said; and 
peter up, the huge watercourse known as Wady el-Kharajt 
(alti Akhraj), threads the gypsum cliffs. It rises in the south 
near Umm Giyél, and drains the Khabt or Khabat (3 ) 
lands, meaning a low place or plain where trees are beaten for 
cumel-fodder, 

Leaving the Wady el-Kharaj to the right, and still striking up 
the Wady Makna, the travellers, marching towards the “ Kec 
* Vol. f, chap. xii, Fara’i would moan “ derivative” or “ descending.” 
; Mosning mixture of block and white.” | 
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Hills,” reached the Wt Mab'ig (oblique or crooked valley) 
mentioned in my first volume.* This large feature, draining & 
mountain of the same name, is said to supply bitter water. A 
hottleful had been brought to us with much eeremony, anil 
those who tasted it were uncertain whether the flavour was sul- 
phureous or ammoniacal. Wishing to have some report about 
it, I had directed the ex lorers to ride up the sandy bed till 
they found the spring. Pressutly. leaving their mules, they 
turned off sharp to the right, descended a steep incline, and 
suddenly entered a chasm in the rocks which here rise about 
900 feet high. After a total of two hours’ walk and ride, they 
came upon a pool of rain-water, some 4 to 5 inches deep; it 
was evidently visited by many animals, camels included, and 
hence its peculiar flavour. 

They then retraced their steps, crossed the Wady Mab'ug, and 
going north came upon the “ Mari.” This network of quartz- 
veins in sandstone grit (7) was found in the Jibal Umm Lasaf. 
The block lies behind or east of the Jibil el-Hamni, the Red 
Hills to which the first expedition had been attracted by the 
two pale leprous patches, the Rughaymeh, or smaller pypseous 
formations.+ No. 2 excursion was interesting: it roved that 
the * white stone” is found to the east as well as the south of 
Makna. } 

A Bedawi named Jizi had brought us fine specimens of brim- 
stone, pure crystals adhering to the m,and possibly formed 
by decomposition of the sulphate of lime. If this be the case 
we nay sf to find the mineral generally diffused throughout 
the Secondary formation. Naturally it will be richer in some 
places and in others poorer. Further investigation in Midian 
introduced us to two other deposits; making a total of three, 
without including one heard of in Northern Sina, and thus 
rivalling, if not excelling, the riches of the opposite African 
shore. 1 need hardly dwell upon the importance of a brimstone 
much resembling that of Sicily: its price seems steadily to 
rise, and it is held to be worth importmg from distant Iceland. 
Strange to say, the Bedawin of Midian pind their sulphur from 
the “ Barr el--Ajam” (Egypt), and thus the diggings will be 
found virgin. | | | 

On our first visit, we had heard of a Jebel el-Kibrié (* sulphur 
hill”) on the road from Makna to ‘Ayninah, but there was no 
one to show the place. ‘This time I was more fortunate. On 
the morning of Jan, 26th a caravan of four camels, for the 












two q men and the guide, set off with their sacks and tools. 


They did not return till the morning of the third day, having 








* P. 351. + Vol. i p, 349. 
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lost the road. Of course they could not ascertain the extent 
of the sulphur deposit, but they brought back rich specimens, 
which determined me to have the place surveyed. This gave 
abundant trouble, as will appear in due time; the second 
attempt was a dead failure, and it was not till Febroary 18th 
that I could obtain a satisfactory plan of the place. 

Meanwhile we were working hard at the discovery of the 
northern march. A full account of our ladicrous disappoint- 
ment has been given in the ‘Land of Midian (Revisited).’ 
Suilice it here to say that o quarts vein emerging from and 
in close contact with the green and red porphyritic traps and 


plutonic outerops of the Jebel el-Fahisit (-,\s_ 4) yielded 


to the ridest enpellation some 25 per cent. of metal, which 
proved, however, to be iron not silver. But the block contains 
other ores; and it is in the most favourable condition for 
working: water and wood abound; the winds and tides are 
regular enough for mills, the distance of the quartz crest is 
hardly two miles from the little port, and a luft-bals, or air- 
tramway, would discharge the ore into the ship's hold. In m 

irst Volume (chap. xi1.) T have incorrectly called the “ Jebel el- 
Fahisit,” confounding it with a small red hill to the north of 
our camp, Fl-Musayidné, wand this also 1s an error for El-Muzéudi 
‘ee |). The former, a long dark block running parallel 

moe 

with the shore, is flanked to the east by the Secondary 
formations, the Jebel el-Kharaj and others; beyond them, how- 


-ever, lies the similar plutonic formation, the Kalb el-Naklah Q 


and, still farther east, another rises—the great maritime wall 
of the Jibal el-Tihimah. The Fahisit seems to abound in all 


manner of metals, The quartz form pushes northward veins. 


distinctly cupriferous, imbedded in grey granite. To the east 


of the block, distant about a mile, appeared fine micaceous: 
iron, and more green quartz, of which a thin] deposit was 


found within a mile further south. On the day before we left 
Makas (F 


February 2), the Arabs brought in heavy masses of : 


purple-black metalliferous rock scattered over the southern 
gorges and valleys, while others declared that they could point 
outa vein in sifu. Finally, red marks in the stones enggeste 
cinnabar. 


Jan. 28th.—At 11 pin. set in @ furious norther, locally 
eulled El-Ayli ( \,\), the "Akabah-Aylah wind; whose 


effects have been well described in Wellsted’s second volume. 





‘Ths storm began with a rash and a roar; the gravel striking | 
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the canvas sounded like heavy rain-drops, and it instantly 
levelled the two large tents. This gale makes the air excep- 
tionally cold and raw before dawn ; it appears to abate between 
noon and sunset; it either increases or lessens In turbulence 
with moonrise, and it usually lasts from three to seven days. 
The gunboat Mukhbir got up steam by way of precaution ; but 
she rode ont the storm in safety, as the northern reef and the 
headland Ras el-Tiirah (the “surrounder”) form a com plete 
defence against “El-Ayli,” whilst the natural pier to the 
south would have protected her from the Azyab.° _ 

Tt would have fen far different had the storm veered to 
the west and the terrible Gharbi set in. The port of Makna, 
described in my first volume, can hardly be called safe; on 
the other hand, its bottom has not been surveyed, and a simple 
breakwater—bundles of tree-trunks clamped with iron bands, 
connected by strong rings and staples, and made fast to the 
bottom—would convert it into a dock. At any rate, on the 

yposite Sinaitic shore, at the distance of 13 knots, there 1s, as 
will appear, an admirable harbour of refuge. 

The three normal on of El-Ayli had come and gone; the 
storm continued; yet the eloud-veil lifted, and the mountains 
of Sinai and Midian, which before had been hidden as if i 
London fog, again stood out in sharp and steely blue, - 
sea, paved with dark slate, and domed with an awning of 
milky-white clouds, patched here and there with rags and. 
hreds of black nimbus-mist that poured westward from the 
Suez Gulf, showed us how ugly the “ Birkat’Akabah "can look. 
Meanwhile I boated off to the Mukhbir all the specimens: 
brought down by the Expedition, and drew up instructions for 
Lieutenant Yusuf and M. Philipin. 

At last, about midnight (Feb. 2), the tempestuous northerl 
gale, which had now lasted four days and four sha, austin’ 
almost suddenly. ‘The change was hailed with general joy. 
The travellers looked forward to ending them pereexionsient 
while the voyagers, myself included, hoped s ely to circum- 
navigate the Gulf el-Akabah, and to trace, as correctly as 
: pasible, the extent, the trend and the puissance of the quarts 
ormations, I have reason to think that large bands of “ i 
vein the “ Old Red ” of Petra, and that they may possibly extend, 
under the waters of "Akabah, into the peninsula called Sinai, 
_IV, Round the ’Akabah Gulf to El- Muwaylah.—Feb. 3rd.— 
Nothing becomes Makni better than the view on leaving it;T 



















* In clussieal Arabic “ Azyab” means calamity, « south wind or o south-castor. 
+ In‘ The Land of Midian (Revisited),’ a full description of the scenery is 
given in chap, vil 
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nor is there any better place for studying the general aspect 
of the great gypsum formation. The Secondaries, before being 
upthrast, pierced and isolated by the later plutonic rocks, 
especially porphyritic trap, once extended over the whole 
region; and formed dry [and where sea and reefs now are, 
Here we see them in the whole segment of the circle, trendin, 

from El-Muwaylah through the scatter of islands to Makna, 
and thence to the north-eastern base of the Sinaitic peninsula, 
Thos the Gulf ElAkabah, a depression probably cansed by 
the upheaval of the igneous mountains, was in early ages a 
vast level plain with broken platforms of gypsum, erossing 
diagonally from north-west to south-east, the northern third of 
the great inlet. M. Murie (Report) assigus four several epochs 
to the coast of Midian: 1. The primary, when the earth's 
surface, affected by secular cooling and contraction, assumed its 
present shape. 2. Secondary, sulphates and carbonates of lime, 
gypsum, chalk, plaster of Paris, marble and alabaster, rising to 
& Maximum a a feet — the surface. 3. Plutonic 
injections of red felsite, be a r and green porphyritic trap in 
id masses and veins of all sixes cutting P pl. 1 the sranites 
and syenites; and lastly, 4, The comparatively recent upheaval 
of the Ghiits or coast ranges. | ‘ 

In this part of my paper I shall dwell chiefly upon the 
changes to be made in the Admiralty Chart (Red Sea, Sheet 1). 
It is mncorreet to the last degree; especially upon the Sinnitie 
side, and its errors have extensively infected popular works, 
The coast line seems to have been laid down from a flyi 
survey; of course the names are all wrong; and, worst of al. 
the harbours are either unmarked or wrongly marked. The 
naval officer, Ahmed Kaptin, who had been sent with us to 
take astronomical observations, unfortunately fell so ill that he 
was compelled to luy up. A correct survey of both coasts will 

'a sine gud non when the mines are worked. 

At 9 aM, after a long delay in fishing up the anchor, and 
in persuading the rotten old boiler to work, we stood over for 
the Sinaitic ines, distant 13 miles (direct Re0R.); and we made 
in three hours the Marsé or M’inat el-Dahab, the “, | 
anchorage” or “port of gold.” This name is atte the 
eS as by Burckhardt, only to the mouth of the Wady el- 
Dubab, which above its gate becomes Wady el-Ghayb, draining 
the eastern flank of the so-called Mount Sinai. It is a 
shallow sag, with a central line of palms, the usual branch 
huts inland, afd wells of brackish water: it is affected by 
mariners during southerly gales, because it is protected by a 
projection and a ledge of’: reef. HRippell calls it Minna ;" he 
was then a sucking Arabist; but his map, all things considered 
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is wonderfully correct. What the chart calls “Dahab, ood 
anchorage, sheltered from all winds,” is known to all as M'inat 


porphyritic trap rising abruptly behind it. This dock is 
defended to seawards by a “sandy nook,” a spit, curling like 
a shepherd’s crook, that sweeps round from the east to the 
south-west, giving shelter to the many Sambuks which frequent 
it during the season when pearl-oysters are fished. All along 
this coust similar coralline reefs serve to build the land; they 
are gradually covered with conglomerate, and converted into 
terra firma by the rubbish shot and shunted from the wady 
months—a process still actively carried on. | 
Fb, 4th.— We set out northwards at 7 a.m, when an Azyab, or 
southerly wind, threatened a blow. After steaming two hours 
(=7 knots) we landed a party at the Wady Umayyid (4 40, 
“of the little pillar”) to inspect certain patches of whitish stone, 
of which a specimen had appeared above the black porphyritic 
gorge in the Jebel el-Ginai, Already in the Wady el-Dahab 
we had found water-rolled pebbles of quartz, including the 
crystallised and the green or copper-stained; but not the 
immense variety common to the Arabian side; nor could bast 
veins be traced in the rocks. A fragment of limestone, wit: 








‘sharp angles, showed that its origin could not be far distant. 


The Bedawin, like those about the Cairene pyramids, ignore 
the Midianite terms “ Mari" and “Marwah,” f calling the rock 
Siwan, properly speaking syenite, but bopweny applied to 
any hard stone, especially silex. Water-rolled fragments were 
again found in this large Wady Umayyid, which extends a whole 
day inland; but the white sheets, fleckiuz the hills here and 
elsewhere, proved to be light-coloured chlorites and serpentines, 
From the mouth of the Marsi el-Dahab (proper) to the 
Wady Watir (“ of the Hill-track ”), the maritime range of Sinai 
is known as the Jebel el-Samghi. And now the errore of the 
ehart amaze us. The Has “Arser,"—what a name for a 


headland!—should be Ras Kusayr (225s the small fort, 


“ Qosseir”); moreover, it wholly wants that safe-looking land- 
locked nook to its north. ‘The reality, a trifling projection, 
which is passed without remark, is backed by a mere rent in 
the hills, a short broad Fiumara, called Umm el-Afwi (the 
“Mother of Vipers”), Beyond it we | at 1250 pow. 
(3 hours 20 minutes=12 miles) a yellowish little buttress, the 





* From Jania, being hunchbacked, gibbous, + Soc part i seek iL 
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Turayf el-Rih (“Little Facer of the Wind"), and another 
similur bluff lump of rock, which also breaks the line. The 
larger of these two features is the third and southernmost 
projection of the western shore seen from the northern end 
of the Gulf. 

About 2 pt, we were abreast of the line of palms, and the 


deserted huts which form the southern Nuwaybi’ (ssi): 


meaning the littl Naba' C Spring”). Burckhardt (° Arabia,’ 
aa 6) writes “Noweyba,” without his usual aceuracy. Lvi- 

mtly this is the place which the chart, calling it * Wasit,” 
thrusts some 10 miles south of its single “Nawibi;” and 
where it shows an anchorage (f) of 12 fathoms, defended on 
the north by a projection of the coast. The water-pits and 
date-trees owe their being to the anastomosis of two well- 
defined sandy Wadys, issuing from their respective goree% the 
northern and the southern Wady el-Sa'deh, The Jebel el-Sa'deh, 
the two like a wedge, shows at its seaward base 
blots of manve-red overlying dead-white clay (?). They extend 
along the left bank of the valley to the north as far as the 
foothills facing the shore. These are the first indications of 
the Secondary formation in “Sinai”; farther north they 
appeared in force. 

After passing the southern Nuwaybi’ we doubled a long 
sandspit, projecting -far eastward, with a line of light-azure 
water, showing shallows at the apex. It protects from the south 
a fine deep bay, which is also well sheltered from the north by 
several lines of shallows. ‘The loose sands, spread over the 
reef, are so light and subtle that they are moved by every stray 
breath of vind They film the ground, and hide the hills like 
a dust-storm in Sind, As usual in "Akabah Gulf, the water is 
so deep that a ship may ride within a few yards of the shore. 
This anchorage is called by the pilots Wiasit (els the 


“ Middle”), and it occupies the southern half of the bay; the 
northern moiety, with its little creek and line of palms, being 
ealled the “Upper Nuwaybi’.” The vegetation is fed by the 
large Wady Muzayrig ( hd y) spo)" which vomits an exceptional 
mass of arenaceous matter to the north, The chart places the 
anch (10 fathoms) south of the main projection, when it 
lies on other side, Wellsted (ii. 150) imperfectly describes 


* Naweibi,” one of his stations, a5 “a narrow slip of land 
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covered with date-trees. Beyond this the country rises with 
a gradual sandy slope to the distance of 2 miles, when it meets 
the lower undulations of the mountains.” 

About, Wisit the palms are seattered, and the large sand- 
mounds threaten to bury them; already several are waist-leep 
in it. Behind the bay, and distinctly visible from the other 
side of tho Gulf, is a great gash, the Wady Watir ( 15.) + 
y which Syrian and other Christian plgrian to Sinai make 
| ‘ 


© monastery, rounding on camels the dangerous northern 
third of El Akabah, This valley receives from the south, and 
distant one day's march, the Wady el-Hazrah roth),t “ the 
most beautiful and romantic landscape in the Desert” (Palmer). 
From the north it is fed by the Wady el-‘Ayn, which can be 
reached in half a day; at least so said the guide, Mabrik ibn 
Sulayyim, the Muzayni, whom we had shipped at the last 
landing-place, I was careful to check his information concern- 
ing the coast by making general inquiries, and he was not found 
wanting. ‘hese valleys are imperfectly shown in the chart; 
better by Professor Palmer (‘ Desert of the Exodus’), who 
visited and described them. | 

Anchoring under the Wasit sand-heaps at 3.30 P.at. (6 hours 
30 minutes =30 miles), we made certain that the “Nawibi” of 
the chart utterly wants the cover of the northern sandspit, 
which, a3 has been said, lies south of it.. The Bedawin of all 
this coast are of the Muzayni tribe, a miserably poor and 
wretched, degraded lot. They live, like savages, on fish 
and shell-fish, use catamarans of untrimmed palm-trunks; 
drink brackish water, and sleep under the trees rather than 
repair the huts, Of course they are desperate beggars, as 
they are greedy,idle, and worthless. The two men and three 
women, who were waiting upon their few camels—no she 





were to be had—refused, without initiatory “ bakhshish,” to tell - 


the site of certain ruins in their hills, concerning which they 
discoursed or romanced. Beyond Nuwaybi’ to El-'Akabah there 
is absolutely no population on the “ Sinaitic” shore. 

Feb. Sth.—At 6.50 am. we stood eastwards, to avoid the 


cesenry " (thing): “ witirat™ would mean a manner, mode or way, 

+ The Rev. Mr. Holland (Paper at the British Association nveting of L878), 
who bed walked from W. Watir to Hes Mohammed, disputes the identity of 
Heseroth ond W. el-Hazmh (of the “purauer,” or of “settled abodes”), 
Ho does not “believe it possible for the large host of the Iamelites to have 
okt onthe y nl The same may be said of almost the whole route during the 





noeunkle to @ . If two mifflons prea are to teavel 


through a desert t starvation they tmvel by a mirucle, nothing las: and 
it matters nought whether the mad be “ possible” or not. Shonld reason be 
adtnitte!, we redoce at onee the two millions to twenty thonsunal, 
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northern reefs and shallows, which had defended us during 
the night, and we passed the northern Nuwaybr’, the little 
ereek to the north-west of Wasit. From this point to the 
Gulf-head a continuous line of shoal-water, subtending the 
coast, and compelling ships to stand comparatively far ont, ts 
rightly set down on the chart. Presently the western seaboard 
entirely changed its dull, desolate, monotonous 0 The 
view became essentially “Sinaitic,” and unlike anything I had 
seen, save and except only Iceland—to compare two extremes 
that attempt to meet. The eye rests upon a screen showing 
one or more planes of bare and barren rocky walls and peaks, 


dun-brown and light-yellow, contrasting strongly with the ~ 


bright blue sea. Its charms are not those of the horizonless 
golden Desert; of the fertile valley, of the fair field, Neither 
stream nor forest diversifies it: “The tints are those of sun- 
5 Se on the coloured stones, and the outlines are the contours 
of the rocks.” In the lowlands, and forming small mse 
bluffs, ¢leam rainbow hues, red and yellow, mauve, purple anc 
dull-white clays, the Brazilian Taudé; while inland, parallel 
with the shore, and peering above the granites, the syenites, 
and the porphyries of the coast, rise the pale forms of the 
“Sinaitic ” Shafah, the “ Lip Mountains,” The name, unknown 
to the chart, is given to that section of the Eastern (* Sinaitie”) 
Ghats which, beginning at Wady Watir, passing the Jibal el-Sam- 
thi northwards to the Hajj-road, and even beyond El-'AKabah, 
he naked, squalid, ghastly hues, and the peculiar quoin- 
shapes, at once disclosed the familiar Secondary formation of 
Midianitish Makné. he guide called this gypsum by its Ara- 
bian name, Rughim,* in opposition to Ei-Hazb, the sandstones. 
The latter word is explained farther on, I was not surprised when 
shown « Jebel el-Kibrit, a taller form than its neighbours, It 
eg that the brimstone deposits, like the coppe 
anil the turquoises of Ziba, rounding the head of El-’Akabah, run 
down the Arabian shore parallel with the African seaboard. 
After 1 hour (= 34 knots) we passed the unimportant Ras 
el-Milihah (*Salt-head”), sheltering to the north a little creek, 
and forming the southern buttress of a short, broad valley; 
the latter, after an hour's walk, palms and a well of brackish 
water are said to be found. This is Phones the * Amhaid,” a 
name unknown to the pilots, which the chart places some five 
miles north of its “ Nawibi.” At 9 aa, after 2 hours 50 
minutes from Wiasit (={4 knots by dead reckoning), we passed 
Ras el-Ramlah, the “Sand-head” (not Abw Jiamleh), a ruddy- 
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faced bluff with a cravat of loose drift, covering the neck and 
making this second great projection from the western shore 
ually conspicuous from the north, the south, and the western 
aa Behind it lies the Wady Suwayr, which leads directly 
up to the Sulphur Mountain, 
Beyond the Sand-head the “ Sinaitic” flank shows a novel 
formation, the hills of Abi Moghri (\.¢._)." The word in 


Egypt means a rnddy or ochre colour; it is especially applied 
to the horizontal bands of red paint which alternate with white 
circles in the mosques and minarets of older Cairo—survivals 
of the brick courses still used to bind the stones, Alu 
Mochra is a wall of broken crests, red as tiles, and looking as 
if built up. Guide Mabrik compared this “ Hazb” f, with the 
Hisma rocks, which are nothing but New Red Sandstone. A 
tall quoin of gypseous matter shows where the eee Hajj- 
caravan, after rounding on return the northern end of the cull 
nights at the "Akabat el-Misriyyeh or Egyptian steep. This 
gap in the western wall of the Wady el-'Arabah is so called to 
distinguish it from the "Akabat el-Shamiyyeh (Syrian steep), a 
similar formation on the Damascus-Medinah road, 60 miles 
farther east, described by Burckhardt (Appendix ITT. ‘Travels 
in Arabia,’ “ The Hadj-route from Damascus to Mekka"). The 
Nakb or Pass used to be dreaded by camel-riders before it 
was repaired by Abbas Pasha, The Princess-mother of the 
first Khedivy was the traditional “ Pasha” who first made 
the pilgrimage in a carriage; but, according to accounts, the 
vehicle in many places was carried apes men's shoulders. The 
Bedawin deny that the town “Akabat-Aylah (Elath) and the 
Gulf el-"Akabah take their name from this feature: the words 
mean, they say, that the Red Sea “heels” (Ya'kkab el-Bahr), 
that is, comes to an end. 

Ahead of us, on the western coast, we saw upon the chart 
exactly what is nof in nature, The northern horizon, by no 
means a straight and almost unbroken line, is bownded by a 
long white gypseous projection, the Ras el-Tabehah, which some 
I! Tabakah and others Tibah, It completely hides the Gulf- 
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* From Maghar, o dark opaque reddish colour. 
¢ In elossical Arabic Hach G. A sat ) would be the plarm] of Hazhat, a rmnge of 
mountains or bills, a high ateep, isolated ridge or cone, or a | rojécting ror 
Here jt seme to Bs ntioa to thie read atucl mela mindshones, Tuetybot (Hikey: 
hat, the diminutive form) means a * hillock” in “ Sinai” as welll is aide 
tA if jon of the line Is given in Dr. Beke's return journey from 
“Simi in Arabia.” The veteran traveller and his companion, however, 4 po 
attention to the antiquities on either side of them, and they passed by El-Howdeil 
(" The Ruins") without oven inquiring the meaning of the word, | 
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head; and to the sonth of eee a smaller point, also white 
and gypseous, known as El-Tuwaybah, the “little Tabah.” 
There was scanty sign of the * White Cape,” which on the chart 
is no cape at all, except a brown headland—perhups it ar 
gleam bright in the sun—forming a shallow bay, bounded no 

of the Ras el-Tabehah. ‘Akabah town now appears off the star- 
board bow in the usual shape of a long line of palms, The 
guide gave the name Jebel and Wady Umm el-Hayyah (* Mother 
ofthe Snake ”) toa heap and a watercourse on the left shore. At 


11.30 we steamed by the Wady El-Mukabbilah (ives 


whose broad shunt is literally garnished with thorn-trees, and 
whose Ras or headland forms the first great projection of the 
western coast as viewed from the northern Gulf-end. 

At 12.50 pas. (6 hours = 224 knots) we anchored in the deep, 
narrow channel separating the “Sinaitic” mainland from the 
northern one of the two islands in the 'Akabalh Gulf. Strange 
to say, neither of them appears in Keith Johnston's folio, 

This scrap of rock is known to the maps as Jezirat Fara’an, 
possibly from Senafern of the First Dynasty, who conquered 
fafki-land—the Country of the Turquoise—or “Sinai”; and 
the moderns still preserve the Pharaohnie tradition. The vulgar 
term is Jebel el-Kala’h, “Fort-hill;” Buorekhardt (* Arabu,’ 
. 511) calls it Koreye; Schubert, Kurayyah; and Arconati, 
Ricat el-Qoreieh, evidently all corruptions of Kala’h. Schubert 
also would here place mysterious Eziongeber. Rippell, who 
first visited El-Akabah town, which many others, jurckhardt 
included, had failed to reach, gives “ Emrag,” doubtless for ) 
Marikh, the name of a large Finmara on the western mainland, " 


lying a short distance to the south. Beke (pe has a fair 7 


sketch of his “ Jesirat Fir'on,” and quotes the Sailing Directions, = _ 
which here may be trusted. I need not repeat my long de- ‘s 
scription of this lump of granite and its Moslemised Crusading g 
castle; the latter possibly built wpon older foundations." = 
__ Feb, 6.—A day oceupied in tinkering our tubes, and in survey- ; 
ing the eastle, which is much more ruinous than when sketehed - 


by Riippell in 1822. Wellsted’s short gee i (* Arabia,’ ; 

_ ii, chap. ix.) is still correct, as it was in 183 ek J 

Feb. 7.—We got up steam at 9.15 At. without an accident— E 
very unusual! Running up the deep, narrow channel, which 
must be an excellent harbour of refuge in the wildest weather, . 
we rounded the northern end of the islet-rock. On the shore | 
to port were the Tawaybah and the ‘T'abehal Points ; the latter is 
faced by Daum-palms, and up its bed are said to be water and 


* See ‘The Land of Midian (Revisited),’ chap. vii, 
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date-clumps. Then came the broad mouth of the Wady el-Misri 
(Egyptian valley), at whose head is the Nakb el-Akabah, This 
is the Wady el-Musry of the chart, which Beke (p. 460) has 
ealled the Wady el-Mahiserat—meaning of “hemming in,” 
or “driving into a corner” (p. 491). In its limestone holes he 
found reason to identify it with the Exodical station Pi-ha-hiroth, 
or “entrance to the caverns.” We thence struck across the 
Gulf-end, and at 10.50 a, (= 1 hour 35 minutes = T miles), 
we anchored in twelve fathoms water off the Fort el “Akabah. 

Mr. John Milne, F.c.s. (p. 537, Geological Notes, &e., 
Appendix to Dr. Beke’s ‘Sinai in Arabia’), has the follow- 
ing remarks upon the subject of a canal between “Akabah 
and the Dead Sea, “Should this ancient Gulf be restored 
which would apparently be an engineering work far less 
ifficult than the recently-constructed trench between Suez 
and Port Said), Jerusalem, Damascus (7), and other Syrian 
towns would agaim be in communication with the Indian 
Ocean, and fleets like those of Solomon (!) might ply up and 
down the now entirely deserted Gulf of Akaba.” Does this 
savant reflect that he simply proposes to swamp the whole lower 
Jordan? to bring Tiberias and tts lake about 620 feet below the 
sea surface ? in fact to overwhelm half the “Holy Land” in a 
nineteenth-century deluge ? 

The rest of the day was passed in receiving visits from 
the officials, including Mohammed bin Jéd el-’Alawi (of the 
"Alawiyyin-Huwaytit) who styles himself “Shaykh of El- 
"Akabah,” and whose tribe is recornised as the lawtul owners of 
the land upon which Sultan Selim Khan el-Fitih (the Con- 
queror) built his fort. Under his guidance we landed at the 
mouth of the bay, where ruins still show the site of ancient 
Elath, the por of. the Nabathman capital, Petra, distant up the 
Wady el-'Arabah only two days of dromedary-riding, The 
people declare that the old city extended all round the Gulf- 
read from north-west to north-east, where the modern settle- 
ment lies, Linant and Laborde (‘ Voyage de l'Arabie Pétrée, 
&e.,’ Paris, 1830) confine it to the western shore, and, like 
Schubert, place Eziongeber facing it. Amongst the tumuli we 
found scorim, old and new, showing that einen, was also worked 
here; and a fine specimen of * Mafka” or copper-silicate from 
the “Sinaitic” Wady Raddidi ( cals ,) suggests the kind of 
ore treated by the Mutakaddimin, or “© Men of Old.” 

And now to tell the tale of the “true Mount Sinai.” On the 
eastern shore of the gulf, south of the town, the two-fold chain 
ay ebel el-Sharaf,” under whose jagged crests the Hajj-Caravan 
wends its painful way to avoid the mountains Tayyib Ism and 
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El-Mazhafeh, that sit with their feet in the sea, aweeps round 
from £.4.E. to N.N.W. and coalesces into a single range. This 


line, the Jibé) el-Shari’ ( \, \ 2) the Mount Seir (the 


Rugged) of Hebrew Writ, Sate northwards, presently 
becomes the huge eastern wall of the W ‘ady el-"Arabah. A little 
beyond El-"Akubah, and draining through the settlement, is 


the Wady el-Yitm ( oy) a corruption of “ Yatm” or “ Yutm”™ 


(solitude, orphanage, separation), which allows easy access 
to the Hisma. Burckhardt, usually so correct in his names, 


first miscalled it ( ~\ co's) “Tthm” (‘ Arabia, p. 511), and 


described it as * « leading siwards towards Nedged.” Wallin, 
as will appear further on, preferred “ Wadi Lithm,” another 
evident error. Its right-han buttress, the Jebel el-Yitm, forms 
the apex of this part of the chain. It is a remarkable feature, 
not only for its height, commanding, they say,a view of Mounts 


Tor oa i”) and Hor (Aaron's tomb), but for its threefold 

of domes and pinnacles, Hence the Redawin, who always 
attach some modern legend to places which strike the eye, 
climb it at certain times and make sacrifice at the tomb of an 
obscure santons, Shaykh Bakir (“ who rises betimes ”), 

“Hither,” said Mohammed bin Jad, “came an old man and a 
young man, in a steamer belonging to H.M. the Khediy. The 
former told the Arabs that in his books the Jebel el-Yitm was 
called in his books the Jebel el-Niur, or the Mountain of Li _ 
and the latter climbed to the mountain-top. After which t 
posted away.” 

I quite agree with my lamented friend, Dr. Beke, that we 
have still to find the “trae Mount Sinai.” If anything of the 
kind exists, it is probably some mount or hill in the Nejeb 
(Negeb), the Best 3 country of the days of Abraham or still 
farther south, near the ey of the Sinaitic Peninsula, the desert 
called, eed by. moderns, after the “Wanderings."* The 

gyptologist of our day, Dr, Heinrich Gragech-bey, 
observes that the recognised site li south of, and far from 
line taken by the Bene Israel; salamat the papyri show no 
regular route leading anywhere in that direction. Many, also, 
have remarked that the Sinai of the Exodus is a single isolated 
mountain or hill, not one projection from a long range of heights. 
I would further suggest that the best proof of how empirical is 
the present identification will be found in the fact that neither 
the old Israelites 1 nor the modern Jews have ever visited, or 
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now make pilgrimage to, the spot which ought to be one of 
their holiest of “ Holy Piacoa?” Tt is evident that Jebel Serbil 
dates its honours only from the earlier ages of Koptic 
Christianity (fourth century); whilst its Greek rival Jebel 
Misi, the mountain of Moses (the Bishop?) is even younger. 
The appeal to tradition must be vain when the order of sue- 
cession and “migration of holy places” is: 1. J. Serbal (Copts, 
Burekhardt, Lepsius); 2, J, Misi (Greeks, Helena, Justinian) ; 
S. J. Katérina (Rippell 19th century); 4. J. Safsifah (Robin- 
son, ditto), The Great Law-giver probably marched his few 
Jamie ot fugitive slaves over the plains of El-Tih north of 
the se-called Sinai, and wp Wady Yitm to the Nejeb or south 
country, in small divisions like those of a modern Bedawi 
tribe ; and we know from the latest surveys that the land, now 
a fiery and frozen wilderness, was once comparatively well 
supplied with wood and water. Dr. Beke is right in denying 
that the “Mountain of the Law” is the site at present chosen 
for it, but I cannot believe that he has found it in the Jebel 
el-Yitm near "Akabah. 

A few words concerning this Yitm, Wallin’s * Wadi Lithm.™ 
He makes it o cross valley opening through the maritime 
chain at about 8 hours=24 miles, north of El-'Akabah: the 
mouth is hardly «a mile north of the fort, and the distance 
to the head in the Hismii is two short sta; He is right in 
stating that the mountain-range from the Yitm to Syria, 
forming the eastern wall of the valley El-’Arabah, is universally 
known as the Jebel El-Shari; the Sa’ar of the hieroglyphs 
and the Mount Seir of the Hebrews. But he is wrong in 
supposing (p. 306) the coast lowlands of Madyan Proper (north 





Midian) to be “ known by no other name than that of F1-Sahil,” 
the shore. All the Bedawin use the term “ Tihdmat Madyan.” 
The former word means a country enclosed by mount#ing, and 
arcey with an unhealthy and oppressive climate; while 

ihimah, in these lands at least, is a modification confined to 
the Ma‘azah tribe, In the Kamus, of Firomibidi (nat. a.p, 1328, 
ob, a.p, 1414), “Tahma” or “Tihimih” is translated “Jand 
sloping towards the sea,” opposed to “‘Tihiamah,” or lowland in 
general. The word therefore is classical, and Wallin seems not 
to know that when the Bedawi of Taif told him the inhabitants 
eall * Tihimah” what other Arabs call “ Hijiz” the informant 
allnded to the “'Tihimat ¢l-Hejaz,” or maritime lowland of the 


Hi = " 
‘El Madaini informs us that the whole mountain-chain, ex- 


tending from Yemen along the Red Sea to Syria, in fact the 
weatern (hits of Reabis te cated El-Hejaz. The term adopted 
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by Golius (Notw, p. 98); by Niebulir (Deseription, &e., p. 
160); and by Caussin de Perceval (Essai sur [ Histoire, &e}: 
is utterly unknown to modern Arab usage. Similarly Ibn 
Ayas names the range “ El-Shera” through its whole extent, 
Wallin may be right in making the eastern boundary of El- 
Hejaz a line drawn from iif, vid El-Medinah, to El-Hijr (or 
rather the Wady Hamz); but he is wrong, at least regarding 
present custom, to exclade from it the two first-named towns. 
Again he is mistaken when he asserts “if the line be continued 
northwards from El-Hijaz, along the course of the eastern 
parts of the Shefah chain as fur as Widi Lithm (Yitm), it will 
mark the eastern limit of the land to which the Bedawin now 
give the name of El-Tihimah.” The Bedawin draw the line 
carefully between the Shafah and the maritime range; and thus 
the sequel from the Coast eustward would be :— 

1, Eb-Sahil, or El-Tihamah, the coast plain. 

2. Jibal el-Tihamuah, the “Ghats.” 

3, El-Shafah, bounding the Tihimah to the east. 

4. El-Hisma, the elevated strip of sandstone plain. 

o. El-Harrah, the line of plutonic action, 


Finally Wallin is quite right when he asserts that El-Hejaz, 
El-Tihimah and El-Shara “were originally specific names for 
different parts of this region, and that they have been extended 
by different authors to the whole of it.” 

Whilst we examined the Fort, Mr, Clarke and Ali Maria 
busied themselves with baying up such stores as El-’Akabah 


contains. I also made arrangements for a lrg t, and 
- . ii would 


wrote officially to Prince Hugayn requesting that 
exchange the Mukhlir for a steamer less likely to drown herself. 
Moreover the delay at Mughiir Shu'ayb bad exhausted our 


resources; and the Expedition a oe pp | 
e application was, it: 


additional rations for men and beasts. 
will be seen, granted in the most gracions manner; and the 
orders were carried out with as little delay as possible. Mesars. 
Voltéra Brothers were also punctual and satisfactory in for- 
warding another instalment of necessaries and comforts. For 


this postal service and by way of propitiatory gifts Shaykh 
- Mohammed received $10, of which $2 were nrobably digbsiresd: 
consequently we parted fast friends, he giving me an especial 
invitation to his house in the Hisma, and I accepting it 
with the firm intention of visiting him as soon as can be 
managed. The officials of the Fort, who stayed with us to the 


last, were profuse in kind expressions; and in little gifts which, 


as usual, cost us double their worth. 


I now resolved upon hastening back, with all speed, to El-— 
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Muwaylah, finishing by the way our hitherto successful task of 
quartz-prospecting on the "Akabah Gulf. We had already twice 
been prevented by circumstances from visiting the Hisma, and I 
was determineil to devote all our energies to the exploration, 

Feb, 8th.—The morning was cloudy, misty, rainy: to the 
north-west and south-west we saw—rare thing in arid Arabia— 
two rainbows at one time. We set off, at 7.90 A.a., along the 
mountain-wall of El-Sharé, which, after about three miles, trends 
away to the south-east; thus differing from the Sinaitic side 
where the rock-curtain hugs the shore. The interval is a 
broad and sandy slope, here and there streaked with dark ridges 
extending from the Gulf to the highlands. For the “ elevated 
stony plain gradually rising from the sea” of the chart, read— 
“sandy ledge and occasional outcrops of rock, ent by a network 
of huge Wadys which unite near the shore, declining from the 
Jebel el-Shari, and from those of El-Tihamoh.” Evidently 
the highlands are primitive, but a white and purple patch seen 
from afar suggests a remnant of the Secondary. | 

After 2 hours 45 minutes, geen at the rate of 44 knots 
an hour, we ran (10.50 a.m.) into the fine-looking but open 


and treacherous bay of Hagoul (Hakl  \3.),* 13 direct 












which Ptolemy (vi. 7. 2) places oe his oppida mediter- 
ranea, in N. lat. 28° 46 (true 29° 15’), between Madisima 
(Maéiepa) or Maghair Shu'nyb, in N. lat. 28°15 (true 28° 28), 
and Mdava, the modern Makni or Madyan, in 38° 45' (true 
98° 24. We had heard of ruins in this place, and a “written 
stone” to the south; but we could hardl se anything 
more interesting than at El-Akabah; and the Mukhbir was so 
handled that she appeared to have every chance of soreping 
aequaintance with the reefs and shores. I therefore orde 
the Sambuk to touch at Makné, and to embark the specimens 
left by Lieut. Yusuf on the shore; whilst the steamer continued 
her voyage southward. 

The Arabian coast-line is here simpler than that of Sinai, 
and, consequently, the chart had a better chance in all thing: 
“barring” philology. A rounded projection separates El-Hakl 


from the Marsi el-Humayzwh (,2,.), 80 called from a 
grass eaten by animals, and not to be confounded with Humayz 
(, Sepa): the Egyptian form of Hummiz (sls) wild 
sorrel. It is entitled El-Kabir (the Great), in order to dis- 
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. In Arbis the word means rich arable land, or tilling the land henna the 
corrupted Greek “ Ancile.” 
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tinguish it from another feature to the south. The broad 
mouth of the Wady shows two lines of palms, one near the 
right bank, and the other in the middle, where the frond-huts 
stand. After 64 miles from El-Hakl, and nearly 20 from 
El-"Akabah, we steamed along the islet El-Humayzah, which the 
surveyors have abominably perverted to “Omeider:” from it 
the Eas el-Ramlah bears i (mag.). 

South of the islet, and iapented by a point of yellow sand, 
is an extensive inlet, the Ghabbat Humayzah: it is not on the 
chart, although Wellsted (ii. Sen speaks of the “capacious 
bay of Goobut Homaidah.” The black trap hills of the shoré 
here form a broken circle, which, on the up-voyage, we had 
taken for a volcanic crater; and the valleys of the Arabian 
interior seemed from the ship to run 110° (mag.);* whilst those 
of Sinai trend to 150°, Beyond this outbreak, again, two wady- 
mouths form shelters for native craft; and innumerable dry 
Fiumaras meet and intertwine, dotting the sand with shrubs, 
whilst a mass of reefs outlies the shore. By day this Sahil 
 epuiatibiay ") is dry, dusty, and glaring enough; only for a 
ew minutes at even-tide it becomes a beantifal spectacle, an 
enchanted scene, when the setting sun stripes it with broad 
bars of purple and gold. Farther south, as we approach the 
place of the Bir el-Mashi (“ Well of the Walker”), where a 

esert-track leads to the Wady Marshi, the hills become smaller, 
and, approaching the sea, directly discharge into it their 
rubbish. The next feature is the grand massif, the Jebel el- 
Mazhafeh, whose length is apparently disposed perpendicular to 
the coast-line, Its tive blocks; becoming taller and larger as 
they ron inland, culminate in a topmost pinnacle to the east: 
the lower cliffs fall clear into the sea, forming quaint black 
rges and ugly caverns, like those which break the precipices 
of o Northern Ocean. : | = 

We passed an ugly night, our third since leaving Suez, anc 
of these, two were, under the circumstances, really risky. At 
4PM, the norther again began to show its nasty temper, and, 

ont an hour afterwards, the speed was reduced from 44 to 
3 knots, lest we should reach the Bughdz, or Straits of the 
Akabah Gulf, before dawn. At 7.30 a8 we seat “20K 
4 moon approaching her first quarter, the Suwayhel (“ Little 
Shore”), and Soke re-cround, in the sand-tract vomited 
rib Ism from El-Mazhafeh. sae 

















the Wady that divides Tayy | 
ut midnight it was necessary to turn the gun-boat’s heac 
northwards, in order to ride out the furious gale. 
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Fe. 9th.—Despite the stormy weather, we passed safely out 


of the ‘Akabah gate, and anchored under the southern side of 
the Tirin Island. | 

Feb. 10/h.—We examined Tirin Island: a very curious 
P a 


‘Feb. 11th.— After the narrowest possible escape from sluip- 
: Island. 


wreck, we ran into the fine natural harbour of Sinatir 

Feb. 12th.—The gale continuing, we stuck to Sinitir. 

Feb, 18th.—We ran from Sinatir to El-Muwaylah, 50 knots, 
and 5 to 6 more to ourold anchorage, the Sharm Yahdrr, a total of 
10 hrs. Concerning these five days nothing more need be said ; 
the events were personal ; my little geography was done, and 
the return is described, at ful ae in my last volume, 

Our journey through North Midian ( Madyan Proper) had 
lasted 54 days (December 19, 1877, and February 13, 1878), 
During neatly two months the Expedition had covered only 106 
miles of ground ; this, however, idea not include the various 
by-trips made by the members, which would more than double 
the total, nor the cruise round the villainous Meer-Inwen of 
"Akabah, The number of camels varied from 164 to 60, and 
the total hire, including “bakhshish,” amounted, according to 


Mr. C. Clarke, our managing man, to a total of 3160. 14s, 3d. 





Nore ox tHe “Tru Moust Srxar* 


After these pages were written, I read extracts from an 
interesting paper published in the Jewish Monatschrift for 
August 1878. Dr. Gmetz, the author, has attempted to deter- 
mine the site of Sinai and Horeb by arguments partly Biblical 
and partly topographical. He observes that the texts (Deut. 
xxxii. 2; Judges v. 4-5; and Habak. i. 3) distinctly pomt to 
Seir, or Edom, rather than to the peninsula now cal od Sinai : 
also that the first of the stations after leaving “ Mount Sinai ” 
was the wilderness of Paran, in which lay Kadesh (Deut, xxxiil. 
*, ‘The Hebrews, when asking leave of the Pharaoh to go 
and worship their God, specified three days as the length of 
the journey. Dr. Gractz fixes the “Mountain of Law” on 
Jebel "Arif, “ which out-tops all the other mountains of the 
neighbourhood ; it is surrounded by table-land, and there are 
traces of the fenced inclosures of a primitive people, probably 
the Amalekites” (Palmer). No salle were found, so that the 
Israelites at the neighbouring Rephidim might easily sufier 
from thirst. In Judges y. the poet speaks of Sinai as if it 


were known—“ This” (or yonder) “Sinai” The prophet 








® Keo * The Land of Milian (Revisited), chap, viii. 
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ijah also is ep gepai as readily reaching it from Beersheba 
nd Kadesh. Dr. Graetz makes the Yamm edn of Weeds 
Bd not Sirbonis (Bragsch), nor "Akabah (Beke), bat the 
Timsah water or the Bitter Lakes, in early ages the undoubted 
head of the Gulf of Suez; and thos his Exodus would lie to 
the ».N.z. of Egypt. The whole paper should be read, as 
the author ingeniously accounts for the topographical errors of 
Biblical students which have lasted for so many generations. 
The subject has been exhanstively treated in ‘The Hebrew 
Migration from Egypt’ (London, Triibner, 1879). A good 
result to be expected from these various opinions is that 
presently “Mount Sinai” will disappear into that region of 
myths, the land of Mera and Olympus and Merie, from which 
it emerged during the first centuries following the rise of 
Christianity. 


Parr I, 
The March through Eastern or Central Midian. 


I. Work in and around El-Muwaylah.—At El-Muwaylah, 
where the Expedition found itself once more united, I lost no 
time in receiving the reports of Lieut. Yusuf, M. Philipin and 
Shaykh Fnrayj, concerning the southern Jebel el-Kibrit, and 
their march from Makna. Their details of the Sulphur Hill are 
not worth chronicling, but the itinerary ia, 

About 8 at. (Feb. 6) the camp set out from the old town of 
“ Madyan,” with all the Shaykhs whose presenco was officially 
required by the Hajj-caravan at the Fort. A total of 34 
camels was charged for, if not employed. The line led up the 
Wady Makna, before described, and presently struck the Wady 
Mu'aytan ( eee) between the Jebel el-Mab'tig east, and 


the Fahisit Rock on the other side. In the flanks of the 
hers as hag been said, they jaskee fine micaceous ie and two 
feposits of green “mari,” showing copper. The quartz, 
indlood, usted the whole way to the Soufri e; and hills of 
white gypsum were seen all along the r After a total of 
2} miles they struck the great Wady el-Kharaj, before men- 
tioned as bounding the Fahisit block to the east. At9.17 a.ot., 
after a total of 32 miles, they left it on the north, and turned into 
a branch, the Bark el-Jemel C \ al cay) or “ Sarprise of 
the Camel.” A few minutes more led them to the Wady and 
Jebel el-Rish, alii Rishab (“of the Feather,” here not an unusual 
VOL, XLIX. E 
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name): it is a collection of various-coloured hillocks described 
as plutonic, rising out of the Secondaries: possibly it may be 
as rich as the Fabisst. After 1 hoe miles) up the Hus 
valley, they left the caravan to take the direct road to 


’Ayntinah, ascended the Wady Musayr ( ce 7 a} and again 


off into 'a branch Sha’b, or Nakb. This ugly, narrow pass 
placed them at their destination about 1.60 Pat, having tra- 
yelled 4 hours 20 minutes (= miles). Ha 
They ascended the hill after tethering their animals 50 
badly that Furayj’s dromedary broke loose, and M. Philipin’s 
mule at once followed its example. Specimens were hur- 
riedly collected, and the inspection lasted only ten minutes. 
They then left the place at 2 r.o., and hastened to follow the 
caravan, fearing not to catch it before nightfall. Porsuing 
their way up the Wady Musayr, whose head was reached im 
an hour, they crossed a broad Fiumara, the Wady el-Wagab 
(Cay) running south-west to the sea. Then passing over 
to Wady Nakhil, and other beds, they camped at 6 P.at. in the 
Wady Abt Zufrah (“of the Zafrah plant” = [phiona fede 
On the next day (Feb. 7) they fell into the Wady Jiyal 
( eos that is, “of Circumambulating”), a kind of sink, whose 
slm-grounds extend about a quarter of a mile, and whose wells 
Aeon pools are too brackish to drink. 114 miles distant 
from ’Aynunah, it looks from that station like a long, thin 
toncne of sand. This is the Brunnen el-Gear, which appa 
they 











passed into the Wady "Afil, whose acquaintance we had made 
at Maghair Shn'ayb; and, after marching over a low, sandy, 
and nullah-cut maritime plain, they struck the Haj soak: 
"Ayntinah was made in 4 hours 40 minutes, a total of 9 hours 
from Makné. The general direction of the march lay to the 
s.s.z., and the Sulphur Hill was to the west of it. 

This work was very carelessly done. Ten minutes do not 
enffice for a detailed plan. Moreover, I learned nothing con- 
cerning the extent of the deposit; the existence of wood and 


water: the distance from the coast; and the best harbour of 


t. Talso wanted specimens from the Jebel el-Fayriz, the 
c turquoise-hill, to which a flying visit had been made 
by Commander Ahmed during our northern march; so Lieut. 
Yusuf was again sent northwards, with orders to bring home 
carefully-drawn maps, plans, and sketches. His party, eon- 
sisting of three soldiers, three quarrymen, an Arab guide, 
Jizi, and eight camels, left El-Muwaylah early on Fe 18, 


4 
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i in 11. Bours, aches the sons el-Fara’, oF northern 
“ Turquoise "-hill of the Arabs. He there passed a day, spran 
anetnne made a plan of the diggings, and generally cond dont 
the report of Ahmed Kaptin, eee that no signs of work were 
found. These veinlets, scattered at uncertain intervals in 
the rock, confirm the idea that the material is silicate of copper, 
certainly very rich, as some specimens, when tested, yielded 
40 per cent.; but probably limited in extent. Finally, two 
camel-loads (four sacks) of the malachite-like rock were sent 
under the charge of a soldier to the Fort el-Muwaylah. It 
is possibly the “ amen gdus Cyprius” which Theophrastus 
mentions as being found in the copper-mines of our latest 
acquisition, Cyprus, | 

On the next day (Feb, 21) Lieut, Yusuf struck the Wady 
‘Ayniinah after 2} miles; and, turning to the left, or west, of 
a straight line drawn thence to Makni, entered a country new 
to travellers. Leaving to the right the Wady Mukhassab 
(Lassie) and its Hamirah or red ‘hill, he crossed the 
plain subtending the seabourd, here a sucecssion of broad 
watercourses, the Wadys El-Huraybah (ad): “of the little 
War,” Dakk ol-'Erin (i | um ), the “P ounding of cooked 
Meat,” and Abi Kusaybah eee) “of the Reedlet.” He 
found the great Wady 'Afiil disemboguing intoa portlet, the M’inat 
el"Ayanit (,~,\5\_;), “of springs,” useful to Sambuks; it has 


a sickle-shaped natural breakwater like that of Sinaitic Marsa 
Ginai, curving from west to south, and resembling the 
ri eatire: common on the north-western coast of 


Teatires so | 
Teeland. He then crossed the Wadys Giyil (Jiyil), before 
described, the Zaramah (ie ya) “of the Lavender,” the Abd 
4ufrah (y als), “of the Iphiona,” and the “Ishsh ; nighting at 
the latter after a march of 7 hours 40 minutes (=23 niles), 

On the next day (Feb. 27) the travellers, starting early, 
crossed the Wadys Sandm ( al _;) el-Hamar, and Wagab 
(Wajb), about which is the oft-mentioned Ahabt or grazing- 
ground, From) the last-named watercourse they entered a 
defile, devious, barren and rocky ; the difficulties of the camels, 
however, lasted only for about 10 minutes, and the impedi- 


ments were easily removed by the soldiers and the miners. 
‘An hour of this pass placed him- at the Jebel el-Kibrit after a 
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march of 5 hours $5 minutes (=16} miles). The total distance 
from "Ayntinah was thus 39} miles in 11 hours 15 minutes, 
which appears to me excessive. | | 

Lieut, Yusufs two journals, checking each other, his surve 
and his specimens enable me to describe this Soufriere wit 
more oe lela aracy, The hill is a long oval of 440 yards 
(east-west) by a maximum of 200 (north-south): the first soe 
gave it a diameter of only 130-160 yards. It extends, how- 
ever, branches in all directions; the mineral was also found in 
a rounded pifon, a knob in the Wady Musayr attached to the 
north-eastern side, The flattened dome is 50-60 feet high, 
and the piton 140. The metal, underlying a dark crust, 5 or 
6 inches thick, appears like regular crystals and amorphous 
fragments of pure brimstone in the chalky sulphate of lime. 
This gypsum was ascertained to extend all over the adjacent 
hills; and the important point, which now remains for de- 
termination, is whether sulphur-veins can be found diffused 
thronghont this non-plutonic formation. No blasting was here 
ot be the soft rocks yielded readily to the pick. 

leut. Yusuf fixed his position by climbing the adjacent 

hills, Thence Sindfir* bore 190°, and Shu’shu’* 150° (both 
magnetic). Greater elevations to the west shut out the view 
of lofty Tirin, and even of the Sinaitic range; but he had 
reason to think that the sea-shore to the south lay at a distance 
of only 3-4 miles (geographical), The nearest water reported 
to be in the Wady eLNakhil to the north-east, was at 2 oe 
march (=5 miles) with loaded camels. 

On Feb. 23 the party set out for the M’inat Hamdin 


(_.,\a4a), lying between Makni and Dabbah: the distance is 


9 miles; and 35 minutes were occupied in threading an ugly 


rocky pass. The cove is a port for Sambiks; defended, like 
the roadstead of “Madyan-town,” by high ground to the 
north. Thence the road led southwards along the shore for 
1 hour 5 minutes (=34 miles) to Sharm Dabbah, the “Sharm 
Dhaba, good anchorage,” of the chart. Possibly one of the 
many excellent ports mentioned by Procopius,t it is now 
barren and broken by masses of reefs and shoals. The head 


receives the Wady Sha’ab el-Ginn (__ |), “ Watercourse of the 


Ravine of the Jinns,” flowing from a haunted hill of red stone, 
near which no Arab dares tosleep. From that point the travel- 





* In Ambio “Sumifir™ would be “ * or “unmixed”; but I wefer referring 


+ Fee vol. i. p. 323. 
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lers struck south-east for 94 miles to Ghubbat Suwayhil, the 
“(Gulf of the little Shore." This roadstead, also useful only 
to small native craft, lies eastward of the long pots Ras 
Shaykh Hamid, the “Ras Fartak” of the chart, which forms 
the Arabian staple of the 'Akabah “cate,” and where the const- 
line of north Midian bends at a right angle eastward. Adjoin- 
ing it to the east, and caret by a long thin spit, is the 
Ghubbat el-Wagab (Wajb), the mouth of a watercourse simi- 
larly named: it is also known to the Katirah, or smaller 
vessels, and about a mile up its bed, which comes from the 
north-east, there is a well of potable water (7). pansy to 
Jazi, the guide, this “ghubbat,” distant only 4—5 honrs of slow 
marching from the Sulphur Hill, would be the properest place 
for shipping produce, Such details will prove useful when 
the sulphur-mines of north Midian shall be ripe for working. 

From the Ghubbat el-Wagab the track, easy travelling over 
flat ground, strikes to the north-east: and, after 144 miles, joins 
the ce tage Sultini or highway. On February 2tth, at the 
end of nine days’ work, Lieut. Yusuf returned to El-Muwaylah 
with two eacks of sulphur-bearing chalk, justifying his former 
report. As will appear, the main body of the Expedition was 
still travelling through the interior. Having halted for rest at 
El-Muwaylah, he rejoined us on the route from Zibi; and L 
again found occupation for him. 

At the Sharm Yaharr, immediately upon our happy return 
ewaeey 13th), preparations began for a march to the Hisma. 
This word, which will often recur, in pure Arabic ends with 
“ Ya-alif,” and means a plain in the desert whose mountains are 
rarely free from dust. The Shaykhs and the camel-men, how- 
ever, dreading a rough reception from their hereditary foes, 
the Beni Ma‘izah, threw in my way a variety of small obstacles, 
which were not removed without time and trouble. Meanwhile 
we carefully examined our harbour of refuge. In its northern 
feeder the W | 
Yéhirr is a corruption, we were shown some fine specimens of 
oligistic iron and admirably treated modern (?) slags: evidently 
some gypsy-like atelier must once have worked here. The 
obsidian also has apparently been subjected to artificial heat ; 





and a splinter of it contains a paillette of free copper. Twa 
beda ofc oysters were discovered; and, armed with this know- 


ledge, we afterwards found them in every bay. A small col- 
lection has been thrown by my gallant and lamented friend the 
late Admiral MeKillop (Pasha) into the port of Alexandria, 
where, let us hope, they will become the parents of a fine large 
family of “ natives,” 

1 now applied myself to working the central Jebel el-Kibrit, 


aly el-Harr (“hot Water-course ”), of which possibly 


i [ 
veers, 
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which had been superticially explored by the first Khedivial 
Expedition. The shortest cut from the “dock-harbonr” lies 
up the southern Wady Harr. An important divide separates 


= 
, | a 


‘it from the Wary Jemayyis (| .,..)," over which winds the 


broad track of the Pilgrim-caravan. This watercourse ends, 
like most of its neighbours, in a reef-barred creek of lapis- 
lazuli coloured sea-water. Thence the track fell into the Wady 


Khirgeh (a. . 5), where we found large blocks of the hydrous 


silicate, a serpentine coloured deep olive-green, It passed 
forward into the Wady el-Bayzi (White Nullah”), which turns 
abruptly westward, and enters a second reef-closed bight: this 
valley it ed with the light-green foliage of the "Ardk; and 
already tender flowerets were beginning to sprout from the 
sands, Lastly, after 1 hour 15 minutes of sharp walking, we 
entered the broad Wady el-Kibrit, which comes from the south- 
enst, and whose bed supplies drinkable water at no great 
distance. It rounds the Sulphur Hill to the south-east; and 
feeds the Wady el-Jibbah, itself a feeder of the Sharm Jibbah. 
In my first volume I erroneously wrote “ Jubbah,” like the 
* Joobbah ” of the chart. 

‘This central “Sulphur Hill” is an isolated knob rising 
abruptly from wady-ground; measuring in height some 240 
feet (aneroid below, 30-14, and on top, 29°90) ; and about 060 
yards in diameter, not including a tail of four vertebra which 
sets off from north-west to south-east, Viewed from the north, 
it is, as the Egyptian officers remarked, a regular Harain 
OF baal with « uniform capping of precipitous rock. It 
differs essentially from the other two deposits, the northern 
near Makna, and the southern near El-Wiyh, in being plutonic 
and not sedimentary ; and yet there is a mound of gypsum 
to the south-east, ‘The altered condition of the granite, the 
greenstones and other adjacent rocks, suggests that it may be 
an aad vein thrown westward by the great volcanic line, 
El-Harrah. In parts it is a conglomerate, where a quantity 
of quartz takes the place of chalk and plaster, Other deposits 
are iron-stained, ze have the appearance of decomposed iron 
pyrites ant ore which abounds in the neighbourhood. Usually 

be yield wears the normal biiatetonecvelie yet some of the 
beds show the deep ochreous red, so common in the solfataras of 
Iceland, and supposed to be the result of molecular ch 
perhaps of longer exposure to the atmosphere. At Cairo I haye 












* From Jama, a kind of plant. 
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heard of both varieties being found in the old sea-clifl, the 
sey pa aa : | a | 
Philipin and a smal. y, one sermeant and nine quarry- 
men, were directed to al ge walls 40° foot deep, wae ee 
pyramid, wherever surface indications suggested ; old experience 
taught me that such depth is necessary to strike brimstone- 
beds like those of Sicily. ‘The borings brought up sulphur 
from 46 fect; six more were pierced, but they yielde 
nothing. During his sixteen working-days he sank five pits 
in and around the pyramid; the northernmost shaft, halfway 
up the hill, also gave crystals of the purest sulphur, And if 
the depth be not great, the surface extent is. The pyramid 
evidently forms the apex of « large vein trending sieth atts 
The field consists of this cone and its dependencies, especially 
the yellow cliffs to the north and the south, facing, in the 
latter direction, a large plain cut by the Wady el-Kibrit; while 
a vein of the red variety, nearly 3 miles long by 25-30 inches 
broad, lies to the south-east near the gypsum-hill. The 
latter, again, yielded the crystallised ealt which so often ac- 
companies sulphur: the Bedawin bronght in small specimens 
of rock-crystal and fragments of negro-quartz, apparently rich 
in metal, from the hill-masses to the east and south. 
Feb. 17th—At 3 p.m. we left the gunboat Mukhler for 
the camp at El-Muwaylah. ‘The path from Sharm Yaharr, now 
Ui eaccldens; crosses a sandy plateau, metalled with the usnal 





dark stones and silexes of the Desert. The horizontal lines of 


the wady buttresses argue submergence, emergence, and, lustly, 
the eutting out and fashioning of the torrents. The plaints 
i ed gashed by two short, broad and sandy gullies; where 
cliffs of coralline and sandstone-conglomerate, resting upon 


Ld - 


unsolid foundations, cave in. The Hajj road, runmmg 





farther east, heads these ugly nullahs. ‘Ihe third valley is 
the great Wady Surr (“) rier the de facto southern 
a 


frontier of “ Madyan Proper” (North Midian): we shall trace 
it to its head in the Hisma, Here, near the mouth, it is at 
least a mile and a half broad; the torrent, which flows only 
after the heaviest rains, swings to the southern bank away from 
the palm-orchards.- On the right. side are the garden-plots of 
vegetation, and the tobacco cultivated by the garrison, — 

eb. 18éh.— We. visited and planned the ruins called Abu 
Hiwawit (165,\,.)," or the “Father of (dwelling) Walls,” 


described in ‘The Land of Midian (Revisited). ‘These remains, 





"J ¢ the word to be a local and peculiar plaral of “ Haiti,” which geno- 
pita ane 


wns, aria | 
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and the vestiges of furnaces lying near the north-eastern tower 
of the Fort, prove that, despite Wallin (p. 300), El-Muwaylah 
isan ancient settlement. Possibly it is the “Iamos Keyr, the 
Horse Village (and fort?) which I'tolemy (VI. vii.) places in 
. lat, 26° 40' (trae 27° 39’); whilst his “Isos Spo¢ would be 
the glorious Sharr, to which he almost correctly assigns y. lat. 
27° 20. We vainly asked, however, about the Wady Maktub, 
the written or inscribed valley, placed by Riippell two days east 
of El-Muwaylah, 7 
Il. In the Hismé.—The exploring party was now ready for the 
most serious part of its undertaking, a journey to the eastern 
yions, where the comparatively quiet and submissive tribes, 
subject to Egypt, encounter the robber-races that levy tribute 
from, instead of paying tribute to. the equally despotic and 
detestable Turkish Government of Syria. The expedition was 
divided into four. As has been said, Lieut. Yusuf was sent 
north and M. Philipin was stationed south ; while the Greek 
dragoman and his assistant remained as magazine-men at the 
Fort el-Muwaylah: here also were left behind the sick officers 
and men. The main body consisted of Mr. Clarke, MM, Marie 
ind Lacaze, Ahmed Kaptin, and Lieut. Amir; of two sergeants 
commanding the riflemen (Remingtons), with an equal number 
of quarrymen; the whole escorted by the Sayyid and by the 
three salaried Shaykhs, including our friend Furayj. This 
reduced the number of camels to sixty-one, and greatly facili- 
Fob, 19th.—At 6.30 aa. we left El-Muwaylah, riding up 
the Wady Surr, and 1 hour 15 minutes (= 3 miles) led us 
t the Aba Hawiwit ruins before mentioned. After travel- 
ling o total of 2 hours 45 minutes we found the Wady Surr 
becoming the gorge of the normal type; it is walled by old 
conglomerates of large elements forming dwarf precipices, some 
40 feet high; and it receives a multitude of sandy influents, 
many reported to contain drinkable water, The re 
features with names on the right bank are: the Sha’ab el-Jebel 


Malih ( cebe), a nullah about a quarter-mile broad ; the Jebel- 
el-Najil (| lacs ):* the Wady Umm Shekak ( cals.) or “Mother 
of Clefts,” and the Wady Umm Muzayrikat ( 5 pe), dis- 
tant about 2 miles from the Najil. The left bank showed the 
Wady and Jebel Zahlattah (ai laa.3), the Jebel el-Hummah 





2 “Najil” is the name of a bitter herh 
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(aya) “of great heat,” and the red pile of Jebel Maysarah, 


whose watercourse also feeds the Surr. After 3 hours 15 
minutes (= very slow miles) of actual marching and much 
dismounting, we halted for rest and reflection at a long piece 
of water in the section of the Surr which receives the Wady 
el-Najil. The pits proved that the sands rest upon the usual 
tenacious clay; besides flocks of oe and goats, game—hare 
and partridge—was found; and a thorn-tree on the aupper 
heights, instead of in the valley, was a pleasant and unusual 
spectacle, ; 

We resumed the way about noon, remarking that the cha- 
racteristic trap and porphyries now formed in the granite 
great veins, which dwarfed by comparison those of the quartz; 
whilst the sole was scattered with hard water-rolled serpentines 
and felspars, whose dove-coloured surfaces showed silver-white 
fibrils. Riding another hour (= 4 miles) to the eastwarl—a 
total of 4 hours 15 minutes( = 10 miles)—we suddenly saw our 
tents pitched in a widening of the Surr bed known as El-Sath 
the level of) Jebel-Malayh: the latter word is the Doric 
edawi form of * Malih,” a hill which we shall afterwards visit. 
The wide and almost circular basin receives and collects the 
produce of many large nullahs, To the north is the Wady el- 


Guwaymarah ( 4 358 ); to the north-east the Wady “Ma- 


layh;” to the east the upper course of the Wady Sarr, and to 
the south-east the Wady Kusayb. The Surr gorge here shows 
gloomy and precipitous walls of dark and polished trap, con- 
trasting strongly with the glaring yellow gole of stone, gravel, 
and sand ; at about a mile up it, drinkable water and palm- 
bush appear. The Wady Kusayb was reported, falsely as we 
Se oteande Touad, to contain “ Hawiwit " (rnina).* 

Feb. 20th.—Yesterday we had come out of our way to imspect 
the Surr, that is, we had travelled eastward instead of north- 
eastward. Consequently the whole of this march was northerly, 
in order to strike the main commercial road connecting El- 
Muwaylah with Tabik.t From the sea-board the Surr, which 
drains the northern and eastern flanks of the Shérr mountain- 
block, appears the directest line into the interior; we shall 

resently see the reason why the devious upper line is preferred 
y the trader, 

The usual road lies up the Wady Guwaymarah, whose eastern 
bank shows extensive gneiss and schistose formations. From 
this point the little detached rock, Umm Jedayl, with grey 





* March 14 proved that the informanta hod drawn upon their fancies 
t Vol. L chap. x, 
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granites gleaming white over the dark-red and brown foot-hills, 
ASSILTLES he shape of a saddle-back: its crupper was pointed 
out to us as the site of a ruined city, “ El-Khulasah” (4.-\; ).* 
After walking about half an hour, we turned eastward into the 
Wady el-Khulasah, whose vegetation was charming after the 
rility of the const. Our ogee led ns towards the Sharr, 


‘that is, with our backs turned to this day's camping-ground ; 
anid, when we had walked 1 hour 30 minutes (= iy miles) 
he confessed that El-Khulasah was unknown to him. He added 
that the site of another ruin, El-Zebayyib, was about 2 miles 
distant, a little beyond a bright red peak “ Abd "l-barid” on 
the left bank of the Khulasah Fiumara, The Bedawin of 
Midian universally use the accusative (Abi) when others would 
prefer the nomimative, Abu: apparently this change takes 
Place before the article as “Aba ‘l-Mari;” not when it is 
absent, asin “ Abi Hawawit.” 

Mr. Clarke rode off with the guide; and, instead of hugging 
Abi ‘I-bérid, behind which a short watercourse was the 
straightest way, he struck to the right of the Khulasah, 
crossed a rough divide, and fell, after riding some 6 instead of 
2 miles, into the upper section of the Wady Surr. On its right 
bank he found the ruins which we shall presently visit} 

_ Meanwhile we retraced our steps down the Wady, whose 
Jebel (El-Khulasah) lay now to onr left. The lower valley 
shows a few broken walls, old Arab graves, and other signs of 
ancient habitation; but I am convinced that, despite all our 
exertions, we missed the ruins which lay somewhere in the’ 
neighbourhood. Presently on our left the Wady Kamirah leaves 
the Wady Kuwaymarah, and falls into the sea 1 mile north of 
“Shaykh Abdullah,” patron saint of Fl-Muwaylah. ‘To the 
right lay the western foot-hills of the Umm J ayl, ms aa 

the Jebel el-Ramzah, with its red crest and veins. The rd 
ran over Bepre gravel, strewed with quartz, whole and bro en, 
like the land about the Jebel el-Abyaz; much of it seemed to 
come from the Wady Umm Jedayl el-Atshiin al s\,-), the 


“Thirsty,” as opposed to El-Rawirin, the “ flowing.” We 
advanced to a fine valley, the Sayl Wady el-Jimm ; and now I 


learnt, for the first time, that El-Jimm ( a) is the name 





not of a height, but of a Sha’b or gully in which water collects 
(x=). In my vel. i., chap, v., where oceur several difference 


* The celebrated idol of the Aden Arabs was called El-Khalasat, mat 
+ See part ii, sect. ¥., March 15, > 
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of nomenclature, the Jebel el-Jimm was mentioned as the 
mountain of the truncated tower, when the latter is a mere 
saddle-back in the Dibbagh (x3) block. ‘The Wady “ Zojeh” 
128) should be Wady Kishan As regards the names 
Srrara’ el-Samghi sts ana “Abu Zayn” (ibid.), I could learn 
nothing: in p. 129, the caetean sAiroeke is wrongly called 
' “Abu Zayn, "instead of Jebel Harb. For the latter, which is 
(note, B At Shi see chap. xiii., ‘The Land of Midian 
(itevisites) , 1s made a mountain, instead of a 
ara nay. 
The Eastern Ghats now show a break in the line of axis 
separating the Umm Jedayl from its northern neighbour, the 
tower'd Dibbagh. It is generally known as the Waly Kh'shab- 


riyyali (ayer 2 rush after its Jebel of the same name, a 


remarkable peak which it drains to the Wady Sadr. The valley, 
apparently a fine road, is, they say, closed to camels by Wa’r, 
or stony ground; of its rains we shall presently hear more.t 


We drank the water of the Sha'b Ridayh (439 ,): The total 


march occupied 4 hours (= 104 miles), and the rhumbs were 
north, north-east, west, and again north. 

Feb. 21st—We set out at 6.30 Ac. across the broad Sayl 
(torrent-bed) towards a bay in the mountains bearing 4.x.w. 
This is the mouth of the Wacdy Zannirah, which, after running 2-3 
- miles falls into the Wady Tiryam. After wal king o0 minutes we 


entered its eastern branch, the Wady el-Liwéwi ( use 5) the 


“Weiwi” of Wallin (p. 304). We passed east of the Jebel of 
the same name; and a short cut, the Sha’b el-Liwéwi, led over 
a great northern bend in the bed. The path was wild riding and 
very winding, at times turning almost due east when our general 
jon Was N.N.E, snaeapiers to the Wady Liwéwi, and aseend- 
| ing it for a few yards, we began the second short ent of 50 muinites 
be me a 2 hours’ reg the deep dr beter Bireing ged 
ol ein nite, com even the Shay 
from their aie dictee the descaat 


section is called the Wa'r el-Ga'gah (cosine) § alias i 
/wiwin, the latter also the name of a valley farther on. 
3 After a ride of S hours 10 minutes (= 5 miles), we halted 


: Seo, howover, parti set. ¥ 
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at the conjunction of the Wady Liwéwi with the Sadr vee chief 
or pre-eminent). The latter is the upper course of the Wad: 
Tiryam, and we shall follow it to its head. The Wadys Kablal 
and Zamabrah, which, during our first journey, had been 
described to us as the main passes over the eastern range, 
proved to be mere secondary branches lying north of the Wady 
Badr. Wallin, whose line ° 

first 









: was a little north of ours, calls the 
first “ El-Kahalé” (ie. of the Echiwm or borage-plant), and 
travelled up it, for 1 hour 20 minutes; its north-eastern pro- 
longation, * Al-Huleiki ” ‘orien hor the “ Little shaven”), 
separates the Fis and the Harb blocks; and I heard also of a 
Nakb el-Hulaykah. 

At the junction of the Liwéwi-Sadr we were joined by the 
caravan, which had made three long legs, to north, to north- 
east, and to east. We now struck up the Wady Sadr, a scene 
wild and weird enough for Scotland or Scandinavia, On the 
right or southern bank towers the great Harb mass, whose 
dome, single when sighted from the west, here shows three 
several heads. Opposite it, at the northernmost end of the 
Dibbagh block, rises the huge tower conspicuous from the sea- 
board: a little further eastward, it will prove to be the 
monstrous pommel of a dwarf saddle-back. As it has apparently 
no name, we called it the “ Burj Jebel Dibbagh.” | 

The Wady Sadr was deserted of man, although the Ma’azah are 
not far off. The Beni ’Ukbah had temporarily abandoned these 
grazing grounds forthe Surr. Passing the Sha'b Turban, a 
cleft in the Dibbagh, said to contain rain-water, after another 
hour (=3 miles), and a total of 4 hours 10 minutes (=11 miles), 
we halted for the night at the mouth of the Sayl el-Nagwah 


( Sys), of “ High Ground.” This torrent-bed lies at the foot 


of the granite block, an outlier of the Dibbagh, similarl 
named (from tanning ?). Its gap, the Sha'b el-Murayfal, 
supplied us with tolerable rain-water. The sole of the Sadr 
was parti-coloured, The sands of the deeper line to the rioht 
are tinctured cool green by the degradation of the porphyritic 
traps, here towering in the largest masses yet seen: whilst the 
gravel of the left bank looks warm with red grit and syenitic 
granite, 

feb. 22nd.—We left the Nagwah at 7 a.w., and passed on 
the tk a granite outcrop in the wady-bed, a reduced copy of 
the * Burj.” After an hour's slow walk (=2} miles), we were 
led, dismounted, to a rock-spur projected northwards from the 
left or southern bank. It separates two adjacent “ Sayls,” mere 
bays in the Dibbagh block, the western Sha'b Bura rig 
(Burarayg ?), from the Eastern Sayl Umm Laban: they front 
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the Shab el-Namrah (of the “she Leopard") on the northern 
bank, a line which is said to contain water and palms. Upon 
the rock-spur we found spalled quartz, traces of a zigzag road, 
and signs of an afelier; but the settlement, if there ever was 
one, had entirely disappeared. 

Resuming our ride, we dismounted after 1 hour 15 minutes 
(=4 miles) at the half-way Mahattah (halting-place), a rond- 
point in the Wady Sadr, marked from afar by a tall blue 
pyramid, the Jebel el-Ga'lah (alea).* We spent some time 
examining this interesting bulge. Here the Jibal el-Tihimah 
end, and the eastern parallel range, the Jibal el-Shafah, begin. 
The former belong to the Huwaytat and to Egypt: the latter 
to the Ma’izah and Syria. The frontier is well defined by two 
large watercourses, runnmg nearly on a meridian, and both 
fin ing the main drain, the great Sadr-Tiryam. The northern 
branch, Wady Sawadah, divides the granitic group from the 
porphyritic Jebel Sawidah; the southern, Wady Aylan ( onl) 
separates the Dibbagh from the Jebel Aylin. 

The rest of our march eastwards will now lie through the 
Shafah Range. It resembles, on the whole, the Tihimah 
Ghits; but it wants their charms, The granites which farther 
west pierced the traps, Wallin’s “dark brown sandstone” 
(p. 305), now appear only at intervals. This I am told is the 
ease throughout the northern prolongation of the “ Lip Range :” 
for instance, in the Wady branch separating Jebel Urnub from 
its southern neighbour, the Jebel Fis; and in the Wady el- 
Halaykah, the watercourse immediately south, feeding the Wady 
el-Kahlah. In the southern “Shafah” we saw it for ourselves. 
At the same time there is no distinct separation, no wide plain, 
between the two parallel ranges, the maritime and the inland. 
They are topographical continuations of each other. | 

_ At the halting-place, we first made acquaintance with the 
Mo’azah, and the meeting was decidedly unpleasant. About 
11 4.M. we remounted, crossed a Wa'r to save time, and again 
fell into the 1 a Wady Sadr. Here the right bank receives the 
bi Bh in (Suwaywin), draining the eastern mountains. 
Wallin (p. 305) ascended its “ difficult track,” and found it 
encumbered with huge stones and detritus from the adjacent 
blocks. Its pasa, the “very steep defile,” Nakb el-Sawdwin, 
paced him at Wady Rawiydn, beyond the crest of the Hisma 
plateau. 

From the right bank of the Sadr, the branch Wady Sahhilah 





* Ga'lah means either a worthless il treo, whoee frait cannot be locke 
ora young palm-aboot. se t be plucked, 
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(des) rons to the Wady and Jebel Gahd (Jahd, “of 


Amur, at. followe enone ben 


"Azaizah (x5) 50) being on our right. ‘The plains were scat- 


tered with women tending sheep and goats: the former have 
a fine “tog,” and sell for $34. At last we came to another 
Wa'r, and, on the right side of the rocky tongue, where the 
northern face fulls pretty stiffly into the valley, we found a pot- 
hole of rain-water rejoicing in the grand name “Muwah (for 
Aliyah) el-Rikab n—the “ Waters of the Caravan.” 

After a second of 2 hours (=7 miles), and o total of 
0 hours 15 minutes (=15} miles), we again camped in the Sadr 
Valley. The altitude was about 3200 feet (aner. 27°80); and, 
though the thermometer showed 66° (F.) at 5 po, fires inside 
as well as outside the mess-tent were required. A wester 
(sea-breeze), deflected by the ravines to a norther, was blowing 
hard; and in these regions, as in the far north of Europe, wind 
mikes all the difference of temperature. During the evening 
we were visited by the Ma’izah Bedawin of a nei hbouring 
encampment: they began to notice stolen comnate and to 
rae € over past times—another bad sign. 
Feb, 23rd. — Setting out at 645 on a splendidly clear 
morning, when the towering heads of Harb and Dibbagh 
looked only a few furlongs away from us, we imprudently 
preceded as usual the escort; an excessive timidity on the 
part of our men had made us rash. Walking 30 minutes 
be 1} mile) we passed some black tents on the left bank, and 
the Ma‘izah, at onee lighting their matchlocks, manned a 
rocky narrow in the upper bed, and set up their war-song, 
We were advised to halt till our soldiers and Arabs came up 
with a run, and then it turned out that “there had been some 
mistake.” But as the women, children, and animals remained 





_ in the tents instead of fying to the hills, I felt convinced that 


the demonstration had been ordered from head-quarters, with 
the object of infusing into our spirits a wholesome awe, I 
ended by taking a Ghafir, or “guide,” and both parties went 
their ways rejoicing. 

The upper Sadr, winding through the nsnal red and green 
hills, showed a much finer vegetation, the effect of increasing 
altitude. The chief plants were the thorny Kidéd (Astragalus 
Forskahlit); the purple bugloss, El-Kahli (Echium); the Jarad 
inth: Lavandnla, Salvia, Verbena, Resed 









thorn, the wild hyne 


- (canescens ?), Tribulus (terrestris), and the red and yellow 
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Bromus grass; with the familiar Cassia (Senna), Artemisia 
and Sd remus) the Genista, or broom, Ratama (2. 
Ratama),* and the Cytisus, with Sr bloom. Presently it 
opened upon a large basin, the Kas (head) Wady Sadr: this 
18 the second Arab stage from FEl-Muwaylah. In front of us 
the Jibil Sadr extended far to the right and left, a slight 
depression showing the Khuraytat, or Pass, which was to be 
ascended on the morrow. To the left (north) appeared the 
Jebel and Wady el-Safri, discharging a quantity eects and 
syenite. At the mouth of this “yellow” watercourse stood 
a knob of hill, the Jebel, concerning which the wildest tales, 
golden gleam by day, and fire by nicht, had been told to us. 
We reached our tents in 3 hours (=9 miles), travelling gene- 
rally to the msn, and found them pitched below the Jebel 


Kibir OLS), whose Sha’b lay to the south. From this 


int the Harb apex bore 303°, the Dibbagh 285°, and the 
sabhirah, a blue peak visible from the sea, 274° (all mag. 
We were remounting to ascend a neighbouring hill whic 
commands a prospect of the Hisma plateau, when we sighted 
from afar the Maazah chiefs riding in to meet us, They num- 
bered five, viz., the head-Shaykh, Mohammed bin "Atiyyah; 
his son Salim; his brother, the wrinkled Sagr (Sakr); and his 
two nephews, ‘Ali and “Abayd. Everything went off well at 
the formal reception, and they agreed to escort us up the Pass 
on the morrow. The aneroid showed a height of 3000 feet 
(26-91, the mean of three obs.), and the violent wind at mid- 
night sank the mercury to 38° (F.). It was intensely cold. 
eb. 24th.—Overcoming the last objections of our unhappy 
Huwaytit, who felt themselves being led into the lion's fd 
we struck tents and set out at 7.15 aw, About 1 hour 
(=1} mile), over rough and rocky ground, leads to the 
northern pass, called Khuraytat el-Hismé, or El-Jils (|. \.), 


Jails meaning in classical Arabic “a high hill, a hard and 
broken surface.” ‘Thus it is distinguished from the Khuraytat 





el-Ziba. (the “ Zibé-pass "), becanse leading to that port: alias 
Khoraytat el-Tehimih, the Ma’ézi pronunciation Ee © Tiha- 
mah.” This was remarked by Walli 305) : 

© Al-Tithaima.” 

_ The sigme path now ascends a ladder of rocks, following the 
line of a mountain torrent, the natural pass, crossing its bed 
from left to right; and again from right to left, It is the 
rudest of cornioles, worn by the feet of man and beast, and 
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* This name for the Spartium is pure Hebrew (Om). 
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broken by ugly abrupt turns. The absolute height was about 
450 feet (aner. 2670-26-25), the length half a mile, and the 
general direction lay, like ke Ore march, oe a (mag:). 
[he ground, composed mainly of irregular reck-steps, offers 
little difficulty to horse and rable but it was a marvel to me 
how the laden camels ascended and descended without acci- 
dent. 

We halted on the Safh el-Nakb, the “ Level — of the 
Pass,” to await the caravan, and to prospect the surrounding 
novelties. Heaps of dark trap dotted the lip, like old graves; 


many stones were inscribed with Wusim ( » gang) or tribal 


marks; and two detached pebbles bore | H and Y |, which 
looked exceedingly like Kurope. Some of the piles were | 
eapped with snowy lumps of quartz, to serve as memorials, 
a common practice in these regions We picked up copper- 
stained quartz, like that of ‘Ayninnh; fine specimens of iron 
and dove-coloured serpentine, with silvery threads and streaks, 

We then ascended the Jebel el-Khuraytah, a trap hillock 
some 120 feet high, and had a fine view westward through the 
inverted arch formed by the two staples of the Pass, and down 
the long valley ont which had given us passage. Hence the 
Harb dome bore 300°, the Dibbagh apex 286°, the Umm Jeday! 
268°, and the middle Shirr 240° (all mag.). The eastern faces 
of these coast giants appear well above the Shafah range, and 
our altitude, some Ss) feet, rave us, to o certain extent, 
a measure of their grand 1 ip bay Down the Sadr the 
eye distinguishes a dozen distances, whose several planes are 
defined by all the shades of colour that the most varied vege- 
tation can show. And here I must delay for a time, to explain 
the change of scene and region. 

We now stand upon the westernmost edge of the great cen- 
tral Arabian plateau known as Na the highland, opposed 
to El-Tihémah, the lowland, regions. In Africa we should call it 
the “true,” pen ye : pre w keyee beautiful Dahome 
compared with hideous Lagos. The Arabian geographers justly 
observe that the valleys of the Tihimah descend weatwaid to 
the sea, whilst those of the Nejd drain eastwards to inner 
Ambia. Again they distinguish the flora. The former pro- 
duces the Wikia (Samur),* the Acacia (A. gummifera), and 
the caters (Asal.t), whereas the latter grows the “shrub 
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* The botanists have adopted the plural of the “ Samurst ” os a singular. 

+ Mr. Ayrton, in his notes in * Wallin” (p. 306), tranalates “Asal” (AthI) by 
‘species of Acacia.” The Amb name of the Zawariz orientalis is pure 
Hebrew (CEN). | 
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This upland, running parallel with the Lip-range and with 
the m ichime Ghsts, be 'the far-lamed Hismaé. It probably 
represents a remnant of the old terrace which, like the secondar 
gypseous formation, has been torn to pieces by the volcanic 
region to the east, and by the plutonic upheavals to the west. 
The length may be 170 miles, the northern limit is either close 
to, or a little south of, Fort Ma'iu;* and we shall seo the 
southern terminus of the Hismé proper sharply defined on a 
parallel with the central Shirr, but not extending, as we had 
wen told, to the latitude of El-Wijh. The latter, however, 
would not be far out, if the “Jaww'"'t be considered, as certain 
of the Bedawin say, a continuation of the Hisma, under another 
hame. An inaccessible fortress to the south, it is approached 
on the sonth-west by diffienlt passes, easily defended against 
man and beast. Farther north, however, the Wadys “Afal 
sepout El-Sharaf), El-Hakl (Hagul), and El-Yitm, near E l-'Aka- 
mah, are easy lines without Wa'r (stony ground), or Nakb 
(ravine-cols). | 
The Hisma material is a loose modern sandstone, showing 

every hue between blood-red, rose-pink and dead, dull white: 
again and again fragments had been pointed out to us in 
ruined buildings and in the remains of hand-mills and rub- 
stones near the coast, Possibly the true coal-measures may 
underlie it, especially if the rocks east of Petra be, as some 
travellers state, a region of the Old, not of the New Red. 
According to my informants, it has no hills of quartz, a rock 
which appears everywhere except in the Hismi: nor should I 
expect the region to be metalliferous, 
Jn the summit of the trap-hillock Jebel el-Khuraytat, the 
southern jamb of the Khuraytat gate, we found a ruined if 
‘Barj ing 46 feet in diameter, This commanding ” 
Hendid and striking view. After hard, dry living : 
on grizly mountain and anlovely wady, the fine open plain,  . 
lightly concave in the centre, was a delichtful change of diet : 
to the eye—the first enjoyable sensation of the kind since wa 
had gazed lovingly upon the broad bosom of the Wady el- 
‘Arabah. The general appearance is that of Eastern Syria, 
especially the Haurin, At the present season all is a shee 
of pinkish-red, which in March will turn to lively green, On 














* jhe has bean shown, the Bedawi Shaykh of El-'Akabah placed the northern 
Limit one mich south af Fl-Ma‘in (the Waters), while Wallin (p. 308) makes it 
heul of that settlement and end at Tabik, in the sonth, His words ire, “ The 
Jibal el-Harrah advances in a horth-easterly direction, till it gradually sinks 
into irregular hillocks in the neighbourhood of Tnbul.” 

* Meaning air, sky, low groand, or Open space: it ia also an « 
old term Yemimah, which comprehended £l-Nejd, El-Tikim 
Orin; in faet, Northern Arubis. 
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this parallel the diameter does not exceed a day's march, but we 
see it broadening to the north. Looking in that direction, over 
the gloomy metalled porphyritic slopes pone which we stand, 
ihe glance extends to a sea-horizon, while the several plains 
below it are dotted with hills and hill-ranges, white, red, and 
black: all ctl aes Piggies = i eee of hiatiee ss 

incushi "he guides especially pointed out the ridp 

l-Mukaykam, a me block upon red sands, and a far-famed 
rendezvons for raid and razzia. Nearer, the dark lumps of 
El-Rhaynini rise from a similar suriace; nearer still lie the two 
white dots, El-Rakhamatayn me «Two Vultures”), and nearest 
is the ruddy ridge, “Jebel “ and “Jils el-Rawiyin,” con- 
taining, they say, ruins and inscriptions, of which Wallin did 
not even hear. | 

The eastern versant of the Hisma is marked by long chap- 
lets of tree and shrub, disposed along the selvage of the water- 
courses; and the latter are pitted with wells built up after the 
fashion of the Bedawin. In this rhumb the horizon is bounded 
by El-Harrah, the voleanie region, whose black, porous lnvas 
and honeyeombed basalts, often charged with white zeolite, 
are still brought down even to the coast, where they serve as 


ee oe ee re — a 
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mortars and hand-mills. The profile is a long, straight, and 
regular line, as if formed under water, capped oe : and there 
by a tiny head like the Syrian “Kulayb E. unin.” Its peeuli 


dorsum makes it distingwishable from afar, and we could easily 
trace it from the upper heights of the Sharr. It is evidently 
a section of the mighty plutonic outbreak, which has done 
so much to change the aspect of the parallel Midian sea- 
board. Wallin’s account of it (pp. 307-000) is confined to 
the place where he crossed the lava-ilood. 1 believe him. to 
z be wrong where he tells us (p. 309) that the sonthern boundary 
P of the Hisma plain, is “formed by the steep front of a 
lateral chain of hills (ET Harrah) which branches out at an 
acute angle from the Shafah chain.” The two formations— 
Shafah and Harrah—are palpably and completely distinct. 
Again he says, “From the acute 1 le, named al-4awnd 
q (El-Ziwiyah, the Corner)," thns form between the Bhatah 
chain and its lateral branch of Harré, the land of al-Hisma 
x gradually opens out into an extensive plain.” But the Hisma 
py a . : 3 ; , | 
= extends far southwards, forming the “Jaww," and the Harrah 
even farther. Finally, he renders “ El- Harrah,” which, in 
Arabic, always applies to » burnt region, by “ red-coloured 


The Bedawin far more reasonably declare that this Harmh 





D ® Ales meaning a cell, The “ Jibdl el-Zawiyah”™ will be noticed further ou, 
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is not a mere patch, as it appears in Wallin’s. map. My-worthy 
predecessor fade ii a narrow oblong not exceeding 60 miles 
(IN: lat. 27°-28°), and disposed i ‘onally trom north-west to 
south-east ; while (p. 323) he considers it « as n rhomboid, with 
its angles facing the four cardinal points,” According to the 
people, it is a region at least as large os the Hisma: and it 
extends southwards, not only to the parallel af: El-Medinah, 
but to the neighbourhood of Yambu (2). ‘The upper region 
has two great divisions: the Hurrat-Hisma, or The Harrah par 
excellence, which belongs to the Ma'izah, aud whieh extends 
southwards through El-Sulaysilah as far as the Jaww (,2)- 


This latter region, a tract of yellow sand, dotted with ruddy 
hills, apparently, I haye said, a prolongation of the Hismé, 
separates it from the Harrat el-"Awayraz ( Ue se) in which 


the Jebel e¢l-Muharrak lies.* The line of vuleanism is con- 

tinned south by the Harrat el-Mushrif (P.N. of a man); by 

the Harrat Sutih (_.-_.) Jayda ;} and, finally, by the Harrat 
a 


él-Buhayr ( w=). The latter rises close behind the shore at 
El-Hauri, where it is in the same Intitude us El-Medinah, 
amd where we shall presently sizht it. There is preat interest 
and & genuine importance in this large coast-subtending 
eruptive range, whose eastern counterslope demands carefq 
study. The“ Jaww” has not yet been visited by Europeans : 
but the country, lying through the lands of the peaceful Baliyy, 
offers no difficulties. 

Sweeping the glance round to south, we see the southern 
head of the “ Jilsayn,” two tall mountains of horizontal strata, 






“ith ironstone in “harder lines and finial blocks. This is the 


Jils el-Déim,” so distinguished from the northern Jils el- 
Rawiyin. ‘The lower edge of the Hismié cliffs rises in red and 
quoin-like masses, the Jihal el-Zawiyah ; and then falls suddenly, 
With a succession of great breaks, into the sub-maritime levels. 


During onr next ten days’ travel we shall be almost in con- 


tinuous’ sight of its southern ramparts and buttresses, Far 
over the Precipices stretch the low yellow sands of the Rahabah 
Se ..)s alias the Wady Dimah; and behind it towers the 
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Sornt Mountain,” so well-known at El-Wijh, see * The 
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: skyblue mountain-block, which takes its name from the ruins of 
3 Shaghab and Shuwak. | | 
x en the caravan reached the pass-summit, we accompanied , 
. it to the nearest camping-ground, about 30) minutes (=1 mile) 
from the Col; and thus giving the day a total of 2 hours 
Z (=3 se It lies to the west of the red Jils el-Rawiyan, and 
is supplied with excellent drinking-water by the Miyah el- 
edayd, lying about 1000 yards to the south-east. On the other 
4 hand fuel, here a necessary of life, was wanting, nor could the 
camels find forage. Luckily for ourselves, we had camped upon 
| the very edge of the Hisma ; and the Ma’izah Shaykhs showed 
, ace disappointment at our not making their quarters on the 
Z fur side. | 
4 In the evening matters assumed a threatening as Tt 


was rumoured that the Ma’izah, refusing to allow the uwayti 
camels to carry us, had sent messengers to collect their own 
: animals ; and this of course was interpreted to mean o gathering 
of the tribe. Besides the want of fuel and fodder, the Shay kha 
and their followers were eating Us up, and began to debate 
whether they should charge us as blackmail for Bites oo saare 
£100 or $200 per diem. And, worst of all, quarrels about t 
past were beginning amongst the camel-men. 
I was sorely disappointed for more reasons than one. The 
chief object of this march was to investigate the inland depth 





. of the metalliferous v4 aie their extent from west to east; 
; and our only chance of finding a virgin California would be i 
: the unknown tracts lying-to the east of the * Harrahs.” More- — 


over, all manner of archwological remains were reported; the 
Jils el-Rawiydn famed for “ Hawawit ;” the ruins of El-Ruifa 


‘ almost in sight; and Karayya, on the Damasens road, which 
Wallin (p. 316) was unable to visit. Lastly, when too late to 


inspect the place, I secured a fragmentary N abathman inscrip- 
tion finely cut in soft white sandstone. Too bad to have every 
object thwarted by the exorbitant demands of a handful of 
thieves ! 

Yet a retreat was, under the circumstances, necessary. I 


will not trouble the reader with my reasons; he will readily 

. believe that none but the most urgent compelled me to take 

if such a step. | 

- Feb, 25th began with a violent discussion, which ended 

ing with my having to bay st the rate of $100 per diem—$200 
into the hands of the 5! yykh, Mohammed bin “Atiyyah. After 


this avanie, we were escorted with due civility by our plun- 
derers. We reached the foot of the Khuraytat el-Jils im 
928 minutes, and, after a short delny to collect the caravan, we 
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began to descend the Southern Col, the Khuraytat el-Zibé. 
Here the watershed of the Wady Surr (of El-Muwaylah) heads; 


and merchants object to its shorter line because their camels 


must climb two ladders of rock instead of one. The descent 
was much longer, and but little less troublesome than its nor- 
thern neighbour; the formation was the same, and 45 minutes 
placed us in a sandy gully that presently widened to a big 


valley, the Wady Dahal (ln 5, 0fthe “ Water-holes ”) or Wady 


el-Khuraytat. We reached the camping-place at 12.80 par, 
and Jaid down the march from the summit of the Northern 
Col at 34 miles. 

That night was’ passed at some distance below the water of 
the Wady Dahal. The place is known as the Jayb el-Khuraytat 
(“Collar of the Col”). The term “Jayb,” meaning a broader 
and larger feature than a wady, and in pure Arabic denoting the 
entrance into a country, is locally applied to two bes only ; 
the other is the Jayb el-Sa’hiwwah, which we shall presently 
visit. We are now about 354 direct eographical miles from 
El-Muwaylah, east with a trifle of northing; a march of 12 hours 
for dromedaries, Thus the distance from the Port to the 
Hismé would measure by this road a little under 40 miles. 

UI. To the ruins of Shaghab and Shuwék.—We have now left 
the region explored by Europeans, and our line, to the south and 
the south-east, will lie over new ground. ‘The land in front of 
us is no longer “ Madyan™: we are entering the South Midian, 


* which will extend to El-Hejaz, of which, according to some of 


the Arabian geographers, it forms a part. 

Feb, 26th.— We set out at 6.15 Ae, down the Wadys Dahal 
and Affiin ( Le yhie P. N. of man), and made a considerable 
round between 5.8.5, and 8.£, to avoid the stone-torrents dis- 


‘charged by the valleys and gorges of the Shafah Range on 
our left hand. On the right (west) rose the Jebel Sula (slic) 


and other outliers of the Tihimah Mountains, above whose 
nearer heights towered the pale peaks of the Shirr. Between 
the two is a network of nullahs, the upper branches of the 


Wady Sa'hiwwah (2 ). This well-wooded Fiumara rons 
nearly southwards, passes along the mountain of the same name, 
and feeds the great Wady Dimah (,_.\3). 

At 9 A.M, we left the Sa'liwwah, and turned abruptly east- 
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ward PR ane Wass el-Sulaysalah, whose head, draming the 
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ly from the Shafah Range. The ground is 
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still that of the plateau, red sand with blocks of ruddy grit; 


and, according to Shaykh Furayj, it forms the south-western 


limit of the Harrah. ‘The surface is sg edematen into. man- 
traps by ground-rats and. lizards, .The former, called Girdi 
(<e03 y=)» im classical Arabic “Jirdaun” (55 =): meas 


ground-rat or field-mouse. Like the J erboa it must be noc- 


turnal, for we never saw during the day a gly Seeranies 

‘We then ascended the rough and rocky divide known as the 
Tala’t Majni Raways, “Rise of the Watershed of Ruways.” 
The Midianite Bedawin pronounce Majri (\ 1), literally, a 
place of flowing, a watershed (wasserscheide), a versant, as if 
it were written Maghrah a De ); but the latter is not 


known to the dictionaries. Prof. Palmer (‘ Desert of the Exod’ 
Appendix E) translates the Sinaitic “Magrih, or Majrah,” by 
‘4 hollow or depression im whieh rain-water eallects.” He 
also finds in the Nejeb (Negeb) a Jebal Magrih; the Rey. 
William Holland writes “Jebal Mugrah, never before pene- 
trated by travellers, and far from correctly laid down in the 
map” (Brit. Ass, Aug. 15, 1878). | My leamed friend Sprenger 


thinks that the two words, Majra and J _apbslane be identical ; 
but as Arabic dictionaries are, at the best, imperfect, he advises 


me to write the word as it is pronounced. 
On the right of the track lies the ugly tormented ridge El- . 


Ruways (, oie is 4) to the left the queer isolated lump Jebel 
el-Muraytbah (5_\. ) ye) of the “Sweet Well").* The latter, 


grey granite of coarse elements, has upraised and jmbedted in 
its substance the more ancient traps; in its turn it has been 
eut by long horizontal dykes of the hardest quadrangular 
basalt. After this point the regular granite sequence dis- 
it ely will it again become visible till we reach Shaghab 
(March 2). 

As yet we had only ridden 4 hours (= 11 miles), and we had 
remounted, after noon, for a long spell, when the cry arose 
that the “ Water of El-Muraytbah " was dried up. It is nota 
tain-pool, but a spring rising slowly in the sand-stulling of three 
fissures in the granite, lying parallel with one another, and at 
different levela. The br and. principal crevice, easily 
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© Martabah is a sweet (well) lying between saline (springs), If written with 
the first “t" the word would mean “ of the little steps.” 
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inland; presently it bends round by the east, and feéds the 
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and chalybeate, The delay, however, brought this day's work 
a close. The Shaykhs will now fight hard for 4-hour 
ys. 
Our evening was cheered by the sight of the Hismi. We 
forgot the hot unlively march, the thirsty mules, and the insect 
world that perseented us, in the presence of the weird and 
fascinating aspect of the southern plateau-wall rising opposite 
the camp, and distant about a mile from the dull drab-coloured 
basin El-Magriah. Based upon mighty and massive formations 
of brown and green trap, the undulating junction. being well 
detined by a horizontal white line, the capping of sandstone 
rises regular, as if laid in courses, with a base rampart, the 


Taur Cs ) e-Shafah, or “inaccessible (part) of the Lip 
o : 


Range,” falling perpendicular upon the natural slope of its 
plac: Farther eastward the continuity of the coping is heoken 


by what the Bedawin here call El-Girdgir (al, ~)," the 


most remarkable of castellations, As we progress south-east- 
ward, we shall find them curving from north-east to south-east, 
in a manner of scorpion’s tail, with detached vertebrm, torn and 
wasted by the adjacent plutonic rocks. Viewed from the west, 
the Girigir look like red reefs and islets rising above the great 
gloomy waves of trap and porphyry; and in places they are 
hacked by the horizontal lines, lavas and basalts, of the straight- 
backed Harrah. tok the Damah watercourse the castled 
crigs appear art-like enough to. suggest haunted ground, a 
glimpse of the city of Brass built somewhere hareaeeeal by the 
olden king, Shaddad ibn *Ad. | 

Feb. 27th—At ti aot. we began the march by striking east- 


ward over the rim of the dull basin, Here is an old made road, 


a cornice about 14 mile long, cnt in the stony flanks of a hill 
whose head projects southwards into the broad Wady Hujayl 
( axis, “the Little Partridge”). ‘The latter seems to drain 





main artery, Wady Diimah, Rain must have fallen, for we 
found many plants flowering, especially the Hargul (_ | : yas 
a Rhazya (stricta), which fills the air with its lavish fragrance, 
and the distaff-like “ Masnur” (Fungus melitensis, or Cynomo- 
rium coceinenm), of which the Arabs “ cook bread.” Yellow is 
the prevailing tint of the vegetation throughout Midian, often 
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peers wheat-fields of England, in which “ shil- 


lock,” ca wild mustard, abounds; and here we miss the 
lovely anemones, the papavers, and the mauve and white cyela- 
mens of Syria. Future collectors of botany are warned that 
the vegetable follows the rule of the mineral kingdom: every 
march exhibits something new, and he who neglects to gather 
specimens in one valley, will often miss them in its neighbours. 

A denser line of trees down the Wady Hujayl showed the water 
of Améiin ( . |. .¢\), which others called “ Midén;”* represented 


to be 6 hours distant from our last camp, it was passed after 
1 hour 30 minutes. ‘To the left, and facing us, rose the Giragir, 
all decayed Hisma, blurred and broken by the morning must. 
Presently turning to the south-east, we struck across a second 
wild divide into the Wady el-Ariish (¢ >t! | ), another feeder 


a 
of the Wady Damah running southwards. Like yesterday, the 
loose red sand is Hismi-ground, and it is seattered with blocks 
of the Harrah-lava.- The walls are burnished felsite and green 
rphyritic trap, a barren ugly formation which will haunt us 
or several marches. 









After riding 4 hours (= 12 miles) we halted m a short. 


watercourse, the Wady el-Girdgir. Here we could prospect the 
northern basin of the great Wady Dimah, whose plain is 
also known as El-Rahabah, the open (abode)—the Rahab or 
Rehoboth (“Spaces ") of the Hebrews, the‘ whateia of the 
Greeks, In Arabic it applies especially to valleys over whose 
every part water flows. Dimah is probably a corruption of 
Daamdi, the hole of the jerboa, or the field-mouse. This 
notable feature, famed as an Arabian Arkadia, is a “ Haddi- 


dah,” or fronticr divide, which in days of yore separated 


‘the “"Ukbiyyah” ("Ukbi-land) to the north from the * Bala- 


wiyyah ” (Bali-land) south. ‘The Intter tribe still claim it as 
a northern limit. The author of the ‘ Masalik el-Absar-fi 
Mamialik el-Amesar‘f (the ‘ Paths of Clear-seeing in the Domi- 
nions of Cities") says, “Their abodes are now in Dima, which 
is the land between the Uyin el-Kasab (“Aynundh) and El- 
Akni, at the mouth of the Mazik defile).” Now, however, 


the intrusive Huwaytét have pushed their way far beyond 


this bourne. The actual owners, the Sulaymiyyin, the Sulay- 
mit, the Jerifin, and other Huwayti tribes, are a less turbulent 


ace than the northerns, because they are safe from the bandit. 
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Ma’éaah and they live in the presence of their brethren. ‘The 
Ae In Ambie 4 immiiliin ” moans surface-water. a 


+ The work of (Abifl “Abbis Shihdb el-Din) Ahmed ibn Yahya in the early 
part of the fourteenth century (nat... . 700, ob, 749), 
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Déamah head is a great bay in the Hismé-wall to the east, and 
below Ziba we shall steam across its mouth. The valley is 
equally abundant in herds of camels, flocks, and vegetation; 
in places it is adorned by tree-clumps and a thin open forest. 
The broad loose sole of ruddy sand is fearfully burrowed and 
honeycombed ; and, like its sister the Wady Sadr, it is exposed 


to the frequent assaults of the Zanba'h easy )*, or dust- 





“devil.” That it is plentifully supplied with water, we learn 

ee se birds pee muster e force: the Caravane, or “ knock- 

kneed plover ;" the Ecyptian Rakham (Neophron perenopterus) ; 

the lovely litth “Sonbird” (Neefarinia Osew); the brown 

swallow of the Nile banks, and flights of ravens (Ghurib el- 

rs diy highly intelligent animals which are as destructive as 
ns, 


We rode on for 1 hour 45 minutes (=5 miles) and a total 
of 5 hours 45 minutes (= 17 ate): crossed the “Thalweg ” of 
the Damah, and camped on its left bank, near the Jebel el- 
Balawi. The water known as Mayet el-Jibayl (* of the Hil- 
Tock") lay about 30 minutes shead in a lone rocky snout. 
Betore sleeping we were visited by an old Bedawiyyah 
(woman), who brought a goat for sale; she had a long tale to 
tell of neighbouring ruins, especially a well with steps, into 
which the Arabs had descended some seven Kamit (“ statures,” 
16, fathoms). Presently they found houses in the galleries at 
the bottom and fled in terror. The legend is common through- 
out Midian; but we could not trace its origin. 

Feb. 28th.— Lieut. Amir was sent to sketch and survey the 
reported remains, under the guidance of a Sulaymi Bedawi, 
Said ibn Zayfullah, who, according to his own account, mst 
have been «a centagenarian. He named the ruins Dir 
penenee > or Diyar (“ houses”), El-Nasiri; that is, of the 

Vabathwans. The former term “of the Nazarenea”™ is here 
retained by popular tradition, while the Nabat are clean 
forgotten: the same is the case in the Sinaitic Peninsula which 


Dr. Beko calls of Pharan. Riding south-west down the Dimah, 
the party came upon the ‘Ayn el-Bada’ ( » ), a spring 


in a stone-revetted well (7) near the left bank. The strew of 
broken quartz around it showed an atelier; and specimens 
of scattered fragments, glass and pottery, were added to the 
collection. The settlement-ruins, which the guide called El- 
Kantarah (the “Bridge” or the “ Arch”), lay farther down, 
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upon a southern influent of the main line of drainage: they 
were divided into two. blocks, one larger than the other. 
Lieut. Amir then pushed forward. by a direct road lying west 
of that taken by the caravan. The latter travelled up. the 


broad open sole of the Wady Shebaykah (,¢__ +, of the * Little 


Net”), og Me its name toan adjoining mountain : it is the 
ient of the Wady Sbhawik, The longer road was good, 


but it occupied the camels 12 hours. 

_ By way of exercitation, we had all laid: down from Arab 
information the bay of Shaghab and Shuwik;* and nothing 
eould be more incongruous when the sketch-maps came to be 
eompared. This arose from the route following the three sides 
of a long parallelogram, whose fourth is based upon the Wady 





* 1? | 





i, Diimah, causing considerable complication. And, the “ ex- 
4 cursus” ended, we were all convinced that we had made much 
% -southing, whereas our farthest point was not more than five 
{ miles below the parallel of Ziba (x. lat, 27° 20’). | 
7 _ Leaving the great valley at 6 a..., we struck up a southern 
F influent, the Wady Shuwik. On the rocky ground of the left 
. bank we panes circles of stones (Hufrah, “ Water-pits "?) and 
d skirted the low tengue of rock whose folds had supplied us 
f yesterday with drink. Our course zigzagged to the south-east 
oyer ground alternately sandy and stony: east of it rose the 
mountains Abu Shindn (kes of the “Wild Leek"), and 
- —- Fajaymah (4, _-:); and west the Jebel Sula’ (el.)f El- 
j Humr, ) = 
4 After 3 hours’ marching (=6 miles) we turned up a branch 
| watercourse on the Wady Shuwik’s left bank; a “short ent” 
‘a sensibly avoided by the caravan. The gorge showed at once a 


total gir of formation. Crystallised lime, clays of variegated 
hues, and large-stoned conglomerates compacted by a hard 
siliceous paste of dark mauve, as if they contained manganese, 
painted in fresco, the sides and the floor. Apparently this 
gully is a favourite with birds. For the first time in Midian 
we saw the partridge, called here, as in Sinai, “Shinnar” 


(i. =(Caceabis): the noble species (C. melanovephala), 


common in Abyssinia, is nearly as large as a pheasant, and 
tastes much like the immigrant from Phasis, Besides this, 








‘ * The latter term, from which Pivdethy borrowed ‘his @ Séaka,” in thermential 
; Nw phachon? Le, tall, lofty (mountain). “Shaghab” we shall seo was foruserly 
3 t Sulla’ would mean « broad hant stone, or a place producing no verdure, 
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were the quail, the Hajl (Hey’s or desert partridge, Ammoperdriz 
ede Shsieateiorve, the turtle and the fierce little butcher- 
Farther on, the path, striking over broken divides and long 
tracts of stony ground, became rough riding. It is flanked b 
the usual melancholy monotonous hills of reddish felsite an 
creenish trap, whose mouldering, slaty and schist-like ee 
in places stand upright. Upon the summit of the last Col 
appeared the ruins of some work, a large thingy of boulder- 
stones, After 4 hours’ riding (=10 slow miles), in a general 
south-eastern direction, lay mapped before ua the pink. sands, 
the Daum-trees and fan-palm bush; the arboreons Asclepias 
(EL-Ushr = Callotromis. procera), and the secular jujubes of 
fair Wady Shuwik. tt is backed by the Jebel el-Sani’ 
(silo), the “Mountain of the Maker" (or artificer); that 


is, (the blacksmith, The name derives from a traditional 
brother of Weyland Smith, who lived and shod animals there 
in the olden time, possibly before the sixteenth century, when 
the maritime road was lanl out. The block is split into twin 
heads, El-Naghar ( 33)" being the higher, and lying 
east of its neighbour E/-Nughayr. The peaks are excellent 
landmarks, seen for many a mile; and the Bedawin declare 
that there is a furnace near the summit. 

Shuwak ( cals) which, by Lieut. Amir's dead reckoning, 


lies in w. lat, 27° 15', can be no other than the Séaxa placed 


by Ptolemy (VI. vii.) in ». lot. 26° 15. If this be so, we must 


add an average 1° to his latitudes, which elsewhere, also, appear 
too low. This addition would give :— 


Hippus Vicus (Ptol, 26° 40') 27° 40', the exact latitude of 


El-Muwaylah, | 
nto Vicus (Ptol. 26° 20) 27° 20, the latitude of 
_-Bélma (Ptol. 26°) 27° 20', the Mediterranean village on the 
Wady Salmi @. 
Bada (Ptol. Badais, 25° 30°) 26° 45 30". | 
‘Marwah, or Aba ’l-Mari (Ptol. Méchoura, 24° 30°) 26° 10’. 
There is: nothing violent in this change. On the East 
African’ coast Ptolemy's Aromata Promontorium, which can 
only be Jard Hafin, or “* Guardafui,” is placed between x, lat. 
3° and 7°, whereas it lies in N. lat. 11° 41° 4". 
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* Naghor significa o cohl-wator spring, and Nughnayr is its diminutive. 
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do not fit into any of the Alexandrian’s routes; and were con- 
nected only with their ports Rhaunathos (Mjirmah ?) and 
Phoenikon Vicus (Zibé 7). But both these cities represented 
im it stations, both of agriculture and of mineral industry, 
on the Nabathwan overland between Leuke Kéme and Petra, 
a line kept up by the Moslems till Sultan Selim's route 


ed it. 

I will here describe only the site of Shuwak, consigning to 
another place* details concerning its ruins, a subject not 
strictly a Saale) It lies upon a long narrow riverine 

island, in the broad sandy wady of the same name, The 

_ Thalweg” has evidently shifted again and again; now It 
hugs the left bank under the Jebel el-Sini’, whilst a smaller 
branch, on the northern side, is subtended by the stony divide 
which we have just crossed. At the city the trend of the 
valley is from north-east to south-west, and the altitude 1s 
about 1700 feet (aner. 28:28, the mean of 6 obs.). The head 
still shows the sandstone castellations of the Hismé. Looking 
down stream, beyond the low dark hills that divide the basin 
from the adjoining southern wady, we. see the tall grey heads 


of Jebel Ziglib (, A\.+), and of the Shahbi GaAmirah 
(syele Liz), the “ashen-coloured (peak) of Jimirah,” the 
PN. ofa valley. Both gleam white by the side of the gloomy 


traps; and they mark the granitic ion, lying south and 
“@ Saawiid of the more modern plutonic Sick: “i 

: At Shuwdk we allowed our camels, but not ourselves, a da 

of rest. ‘The ruins are in the usual melancholy state, hen 
ike the broken heaps and cairns which are found in the Nejeb 
or “South Country.” ‘Traces of solid walls, forming huge 
parallelograms, are divided by tumuli of loose friable soil 
efflorescing with salt—the miniatures of what are seen at 
Babylon, Nineveh and Troy. The arrangements for smelting, 
and for water-supply, furnaces, wells and cisterns, barrages and 
aqueducts, appear to have been on a large scale. One conduit, 
built of untrimmed stone, and channelled with rough cement 
overlying a finer concrete, can be traced for a mile and a 
quarter along the left bank. The circular furnaces, measuring 
some 2 fect in diameter, were built of fire-brick; and of the 
Hismaé sandstone, which moulds itself into a natural open 
lateritium. We dug into several of them, but so careful had 
been the workmen, or perhaps the “ treasure-seeker,”’ that not the — 
smallest bit of metal remained—nothing was found save ashes, 
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* "The Land of Midian (Revisited),’ chap, xi. 
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pottery and stones. Perhaps our most interesting discovery 

was of the catacombs, proving a civilisation analogous to that 

of we sg Shu'ayb, but roder far, because more cistant from 
the ethnic centre. 

We left Shuwik considerably perplexed by what it had 
shown us, The city proper is 14 mile long; and it could 
hardly have lodged less than 20,000 to 25,000 souls. The 

' evidences of immense labour were the more surprising when 
eompared with the utter absence of what we call civilisation, 
Not a coin, not even a bit of glass, had been picked up, The 
Greek and Latin inscriptions of the Hauranic cities declare 
their origin, These Midianitish ruins, absolutely analphabetic, 
refuse a single hint concerning the mysterious race which here 
lived and worked, and worked so nobly. Again, who were the 
Moslems who succeeded them in a later day, when the Hajj 
Caravan, some 34 centuries ago, ceased to march by this road ? 
How is it that the annalists say nothing of them? that not a 
vestige of tradition remains concerning any race save the 
Nazarene? 

March 2nd—From Shuwak to the Wady Dimah are two 
roads. The direct turns to the north-west: the other, which 
passes the ruins of El-Shaghab, forms two legs, due south and 
south-west. Setting out, at 6 a.w., down the left or southern 
side of the Shuwak Valley, we passed some immense basements 
of constructions lying about a mile below our camp; the total 
length could not have been less than 4 miles. One is a wall 
of over 1000 yarils, ending in what appears to be a square 
cistern, 48 paces each way. On the east rose the Vebel 
€l- Wasaydah (x34): fronting the Jebel el-Wasaydit — 
(olos,): We then left the Shuwdk Valley to the right, 
and struck over a rough and stony divide, with a narrow pass 
formed by the Jebel Hashim on the north, and the Jebel Ghunib 
onthe south. The pass was marked by Bedawi tombs, garnishe 
with the usual rags and tatters. Beyond the pass, quartz once 
more appeared in large quantities. | ay 

After marching 2 hours (=7 miles) we saw uniform heaps 
to the left; and another 30 minutes showed us a range of 
boulder-cireled pits on the right; their clay soles were of 
brighter green, and the Arabs called them Hufrah ( ¥ yim): 


the “artificial,” opposed to Temil el-md C \L3), “natural 


water-holes.” We are now in another hydrographic basin: the 7 
southernmost yet visited. This Wady el-Shachab flows sonth- 
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westward to the Wady Aznab (the “fat”), whose embouchure 
we shall pass on the way southwards. aiid 
After a total of 3 hours (= 10 miles), we sighted the large 
and important remains of Shaghab (, zi;). It is probably 
included by Ptolemy under the name Siaka; and it is evi- 
dently the Shaghba, which the geograplier Yakoit (iii, 302) 
laces one day's journey from Badé, The ruins of Shaghab are 
uilt upon more complicated ground than those of Shuwak. 
The Wady Shaghab, flowing southwards, here spreads out imto 
a broad bulge or basin; it contains rude Arab wells; and its 
characteristic rock is the manve-coloured conglomerate before 





noticed. Looking down-stream we see a “ gate,” formed by the 


neetine of two rocky tengue-tips, both showing large works: 
ond these narrows nothing is visible. The mass of the 
city lays on the left bank, where a high and artificial-looking 
remblai of earth masks the mouth of an influent from the east, 


the Wady el-Aslah (..\3)), or of the “Kali Plant,” which, with 


ihe Wady Shaghab, feedsthe Aznab, It drains the Jebels Aslah 
and Ziclib, the cones of pale granite visible from Shuwik ; and 
the old settlement stood @ cheval upon its broad lower course. 
Slightly cast of north the twin peaks Naghar and Nughayr, 
combining to form the * Mountain of the Make "tower profiled 
in the shape of a huge pyramid. A little north of west springs, 
also in profile, the great Shirr of El-Muwaylah; no longer a 
ridge, but «tall and portly block. Lastly, a rerular ascent, the 
Magrah el-Wachir bt “Fretting ") fronts the city, sloping up to 
the w.xew.: and disclosing a view of the Jibal el-Tihimah. ‘This 
broad incline was, three centuries ago, the route of the Hajj- 
Caravan. 

The ruins, which are not a quarter the size of Bhuwik, 
show the usual succession of huge parallelograms. The only 
peculiarity is one of the many aqueducts which, after Greek, 
as opposed to Roman fashion, has been ron underground to 
pierce a hillock. Near the remains of a fort (?) we found heaps 
of land-shells: they are mre in this region, and during our 


four months’ march we secured only two species. Shaghab 


removed some of the difficulties which had perplexed us at 


 Shuwék. and elsewhere. In the northern country signs of 


metal-working, which was mostly confined to the wadys, have 
been generally obliterated, either washed away or sanded 
over. Here the industry revealed itself without mistake. The 
furnaces were few: but around each are long heaps of negro 
and copper-green quartz, freshly fractured ; while broken hand- 
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mills of basalt and lava, different from the rub-stones and the 
mortars of softer substance, told their own tale, 

At Shaghab then, the metalliferous rock, brought from the 
adjacent mountains, was crushed and probably transported for 
washing and roasting to Shuwak, where water, the prime 
nevessary, abounded. If in early days the two or rather three 
settlements formed one, their south end would have been the 
head-quarters of the wealthier classes. Hence the Bedawin 
always give it precedence—* Shaghab wa Shuwak.” Moreover, 
we remarked a better style of building in the former; and we 
picked up glass as well as pottery. 

The glass fragments found in Midian generally are of two 
distinct kinds. The modern is the thick boteeiean ancl 
blueish material which Hebron still produces. The ancient, 
procured by digging, is eo much degraded by damp that iri- 

escence has supplanted the original texture. Amongst the 
Greeks of the classical age there were many varieties of colour. 
The deep-green or black-brown were made from the obsidians 
of Thera, Mylos, &e., treated with soda, potash and oxide of 
lead to make it flow readily. The opaque yellow was alumina 
mixed with iron oxide; and oxide of copper or, possibly, mala- 
chite, was added to form the blue variety. 
| AN. The return to El-Muwaylah via Zibt.—Leayg Lieut. 
Amir to map and plan the ruins, we followed the caravan up 
the Magrah el-Waghir, the long divide whose film of forest- 
trees, each separated by a few yards from its neighbour, some- 
what reminded me of the Anti-Libanus about EL Knsayieeall 
There, however, thick-leaved terebinths and holm-oaka, here 
horny acacias and mimosas form the staple. On our right 


| 

. 
stood the dull bare block Jebel Muwayrib (ge); amd, 
farther north, the Jibil Abi Tinah (4:_\,,“ofelay"). Behind 
these two the tall Jebel Tulayh (\\4 of the “little Talh- : 


» thorn”) buttressed the right Beatin bank of the Wady 
Dimah; and, still further, stained faint blue by distance, rose the ) 
familiar Tihimah range, a ridge now broken into hali-a-dozen’ 5 
blocks, About the third mile we passed, on the left, rains of long 
walls, memorial stones, and signs of Arab “Wasm.” I had - 
ordered the camp to be pitched upon the Tuwayl el-Sik; 
despite which, in 1 hour 15 minutes (= 4 miles), and a total of 
4 hours 15 minutes fos48 miles), we found the tents ‘standing 
some 3 miles short of it, on a bleak ugly and waterless ridge of 


the Waghir (el, ). The Shayks swore by Allah that this. 


a 
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was the veritable Tuwayl; and a Bedawi, who knew where 
water lay in the neighbourhood, refused to show it without the 
preliminary “ bakhshish,” 

— Mareh 3rd.—aAt 6 a.m. we set out down the right bank of the 
Wady el-Khandaki, which runs north with westing. Beyond 
its depression lay the foot-hills of gloomy trap leading to the 


Jebel el-Raydin ( cil ck) ,) ; the latter is atypical granitic form, 


—— ss 
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-# short demipique-saddle with inwards-sloping pommel. The 
Tawayl el-Sak shows nothing but an seh and windy flat, 
where the Hajj-Caravan used to camp; the Hamri el-Tuwayl, 


: an adjoining ridge, is seattered with spalled quartz, * Wasm,” 
3 and memorial stones, Here the principal formation is the 
mauve-coloured conglomerate. . 
Beginning from the south, the left bank is composed of 
the Jebels el Wa'r, Haraymal ( has > so called from the 
Peganum, a perfumed shrub), Marwah and El-Khondaki. On 


the right or east the broad valley is bounded by the Jebels el- 
Zamii (3, of * being thirsty”), Umm Ramays* (4 ow )s amd 
A nad 1. ee 
El-Nabi’. | 

After riding 2 hours 30 minutes (= 9 erieed to the north, 
with westing (300° mag.), we came unexpectedly upon a large 
and curious ruin backed by the Wady Dimah;f a pair of 
: sae walls, some 35 feet apart, and about 1000 yards in 
: ength, formed the chief feature. For want of a better name 
I called this old settlement Kharahit (roins of) el-Khandaki, 
and greatly regretted that we had not time enough to march 
down the whole line of the Dimah, 
: Half an hour more placed us at the junction of the Wadys 
el-Khandaki and Dimah. Here is o well, the “Bir.” or 
* Mayet” el-Nabi’ (x), the “Bursting or Overflowing "; 
and the “ Hufrahs" of the Arabs everywhere supply sweet water, 
The characteristic vegetation is the hardy tamarisk, whose 
grey-rreen sca shelter goats, sheep and camels, Our 
mules now revel on green-meat; Aristida-grass, Panicum, 
Hordeum (murinum), and Bromus of several varicties. In front 
rise oe twin granite-peaks of the Jebel Mutadin ( dae ¢, 
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* ‘The dim. form of Rims, o tree and o kind of forage enten by camels, Lane 
(eub core) describes it na resembling a dwarf tamarisk, Like Ghazi plant, i 
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; i.4. “near or adjacent”), one with a stepped side like a pyramid 
lacking its casing. They are departed Roa the Wady Démah 
by # rough and stony divide; and ruins with furnaces are 
ea to be found in their wady, which feeds the great 
ady "Amid. From the sea they also show two ridges of prey- 
white granite, 
At 1] a.m., after riding 5 hours (=16 to 17 miles), we halted 


“hear a water called El-Ziyayb(, — F ): slightly brackish, but 


much relished by our animals. It lies opposite the Jebel Tulayh 
on the north bank. We then resumed our way towards a lone 


peak, the Khang (03) el-Karin—these South Midian 


names havea truly barbarous twang. Sundry bends in the bed 
oceupied 1 hour (=3 miles). We then left the Wady Dimah, 


and turned up a short broad Fiumara, the Khuraym ( “ dyn)” 


él-Asirah. The Wady Sa’liwwah to the left showed a harley- 
field, the property of some exceptionally industrious Bedawi of 
the Jerdfin-Huwaytit clan. On our right rose a block of 
syenite ruddy with orthose; the surface was formed by rounded 
lumps and twisted finials. We rode two more hours (=6 miles), 
a total of 7 hours (=22 miles), much to the disgust of the 
camel-men; and lastly we camped at the Jayb el-Sa’hiwwah, 


also known as El-Kutayyifah (, gla’). t This part of the 

divide is near a fold in the syenitic mountain, the Sha'b el- 

Barayrj er 273 y) whose stony flanks supply fresh rain- 
ae + 


Water from the rock. . ‘ 
In the western hills that bound the broad slope, the remains ’ 
of a made road lead to an afelier, where large quantities of é 
herd had been broken in situ. Some specimens wore a light . 
luish tinge, as if stained by cobalt, a metal found in several 
slags; and there were veins of amethystine quartz-crystals 


nestling in their ty beds: the engineer suspected that they - 
were Seined by chlorure of silver (?). The jilon and filets cut A 
the granite jn all directions: and fiery action of frequent _ 
trap-lykes had torn the ground-stone to tatters. Here a ; 
alawi volunteered a grand account of ruins and inscrip- 
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,” Kburm, in the dictionary, ix the brow or projecting summit of a mouniain ; 
the Arabaof Midian seam to denote by ita bolre? cr arity: 
© t Menning the “littl: Katifah,” muntle or folded garment. 
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tions to be seen on our next day's march. We took abundant 
trouble to visit all the places, and found simply nothing. The 
cuides also reported, when too late, that to the w.s.w. of Eb 
Kutayyifah lies a Nakb called Aba ‘l-Marwah, the “ Father 
of Sere whose waters flow wa the Mutadin to the Wady 

Mareh. 4th—F rom. this divide two roads. lead to the ruins 
of Umm Amil. One goes direct, crossing an ugly pass; the 
other avoids it by a considerable détour, via the circuitous 


Wady Ruways (ay Js ). At 6 aot. we struck westwards down 


a slope some 5 miles long; and then ascended a wady bounded 
on either side by a conspicuous red hill. A few minutes led us 
up the Fiumara, whose bed, cumbered with boulders, bad ent 
deep below the stiff clayey arf (“raised banks”): the ascent 
presently placed us on a broad open plain, some 2100 feet 
above the sea-level (aner. 28°85), and. forming a water-parting. 
On the left a square stone work seemed to have been intended 
for defence. 

A few: furlongs down the broad and smooth Wady-Ruways 
brought us to a halt: near a large atelier on the left side. 
Its sole peculiarity was the beauty of the handmills, made of 
the hardest and finest grey granite. We then struck over a 
stony divide to the left, separating the Wadys. Ruways and 
Umm Amil. Here lay signs of another Mashghal (atelier). 
In front. rose a tine rk, the Khurm (top) el-Badariyy 


(a. dou) “ yale A tolerable track led to the summit of the 


Col at 945 a.t.: and a vile descent presently landed us in the 
Wady Umm Amil. The left bank of the hideous narrow gorge 
showed a line of water-pits, attributed to the Mutakaddimin— 
the ancients. Crossing the torrent-gully, we left on its right 
bank the foundations of large works. After'a total ride of 
4 hours (=15 miles), and a morning spent in chasing the wild- 
goose, we halted opposite three couthless heaps of rolled ‘stones, 
surrounded by fine quartz. This “town” had been grandiosely 
described to the first Expedition by the citizens of Zibi, who 





declared: the: distance to be 4 ours instead of 7 hours 30 


“nutes. The Bedawin, on the other hand, assured us that the 
stages, Shaghab—Umm Amil and Umm Amil—Zibi, were the 
same measure; when the former occupied 12 hours 15 minutes, 
aud the latter 7 liours 20 minutes. The Sayyid suggested that 
the name “Mother of the (fellow) Workman " is a corraption of 
Mu'amil (one who labours with others). I would also conjecture 
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that here the slave-miners were stationed ; old Zibi being the 


masters’ abode, At the const-town we found some specimens of 
fine and heavy red ‘copper, which had been dug out of a ruined 
furnace in Umm Amil. . 

At noon we rode down the ugly rocky watercourse, both of 
whose banks showed long lines of razed and broken building, 
Presently, crossing a divide marked by two stone-heaps, we 
fell into the boule bot equally unpicturesque Wady Salma 
(| ln." It lies in about the parallel of Ziba (x. lat, 27° 20°); 
and we must add 1° 20’, instead of 1°, if we would connect it with 
Ptolemy's Mesogaian xan, called Satya (VI. vii.) Wady 
Salma is the smallest, and the northernmost of the three basing 
which we have just visited: the central being the Waily 
Damah, and the southern Wady Shachab-Aslah-Agnab. 

We presently passed on the left hank the debonchure ‘of the 
Wally Rawayn: fter a hot ride of 1 howr 45 ae en 
anda total of 5 hours 45 minutes (=19 miles), down the® 

line, we camped on the floor of fine sands, hemmed in by tall 
misses of monotonous trap. ‘The adjacent scatter of Arab wells 
in the bed is known as the Mi el-Badfah (ds03 the = Water 


of Wonders”). I carefully asked about ruins in the neighbour. 
hood, and we climbed the torrent-sides to command a bird's-eye 
view of the adjacent hill-chaos, According to the gnides, there 
are no remains of the ‘old ones” nearer than those-of Umm 


March 5th.—We set out at 6.45 ao down the W ly Salma, 
and. half an hour showed us its lower course constricted to 
a mere gorge by two opposite rocks, On the left bank lies a 
group of Arab graves, which may have taken the place of 
some ancient aéelier, The right bank here receives. the Wady 
Harai Hl las the broad-speaking. Bedawin. Pronounce * Haray- 
mal ( j ‘Lys the * Little Peganum)-" and we struck up the 
Shatin ()\.+.)t el-Haraymal,. or ( Water?) parting of the 
Haraymal, Then we fell into the Wady Abd Rikayy (of Wells), 
remarkable only for the quantity of its | ish water, 
Below, it takes epee of Wady Kili (not Kafafa), and dis- 
charges into the sea north of the Wady Salma (Ad. Chart, 

" Balin (fendi with the Ya-alif) is cari of a tribe, o woman, and a 
ct Sharia, the; teteet ae tion: henee Shaybin = Satan, 

 Rakiy, in pars Asaken the plor, of Rakiyat, a (clean) well or oe 
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27°18"). It has been erroneously connected with the latter, as 
in Niebuhr'’s “Salma ukesafe,” which PproDEns (pp. an corrects 
to Selm& wa Kafiifa.* A third divide to the north led along 
the eastern flank of the Jebel Ali Rish, which is visible from 
the offing; and, reaching the Col, we saw the Red Sea about 
Zilia. 


~ The track then descends into the Wady Sidrah (of the Single 
Lotus-tree), whose left bank is formed by the Safra Ziba, the 
“yellow (hill) of Zils,” a name which well deseribes its citron- 
coloured complexion. Here we found only blue quartz stained 
with carbonate of copper. The “ Valley of the (one) Zizyphus,” 
after narrowing to a stony gate, suddenly flares out as it falls 
into the Wady Zibi; and we reached the far-famed wells after 
4 hours (=11 miles). In my vol. i. sls I confounded the 
| * Sultan's Wells,” the Birket, and the “ Eunuch’'s Grave,” in one 
glorious blunder.f| The flat surrounding the cove-head is 
remarkably well grown with the two common varieties of palms, 
. the Date and the Daum: it still deserves the title ““ Phoenikon 
Kéme,” Ihave already protested (vol. i. chap, xi.) against the 
derivation of the word, and the identification with “ Hippos,” Sa 
a posed by my learned friend Sprenger (‘ Alt. Geog.’, p, 24). His 
7 theory was probably suggested by Yakut (in. 464), who writes 
| ~Dhabb sat places the post 70 miles from Badi. The people 


universally spell the word with a 24d (\__3); and never with a 
zi, (\) which would make it signify “ gazelles ;” and lastly, the 


terminal aspirate (eg. Zibih) is unknown to them. Older 
names are Bir el-Sultani, and Kabr el-Tawashi, for which see 





a a 7 ~ eee 


; the Haji's route. The single well of Sultan Selim (?) has now 

| grown to four, all large and stone-lined. 

~ We found the best pitching-ground to be on the site of old | 
; Ziba, a strip of sand sheltered by the tall sea-cliff, and forming | 
, the northern shore of the inner cove, behind the new town. | 


Here the stones, buried for ages under the sand, are now dig 

up to build its successor, This second visit made me thin 

better of the settlement, and of the harbour, concerning which 
_— Weellsted (ii. 181) wrote, “At Sherm Dhoba the anchorage is | 

small and inconvenient, and could only be made available for 

boats or small vessels.” Dredging the sandbar, and cutting the 

eoft sandstone, will give excellent shelter and, some say, a depth 


__* Hor the derivation of the name seo the Koute-line of Haji Khalifah at the ’ 
+ See * The Land of Midian (Revisited),’ chap. xil., and the Route-line at the 
end of this paper. } 
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of 17 fathoms. The settlement is far superior, especially as 
regards potable water, to El-Muwaylah ; it exports charcoal in 
large quantities, and it drives a thriving business with the 
Bedawin. There are beginnings of a pier, and a mosque is 
building. The fish is excellent and abundant ; lobsters are 
caught by night near the reefs, and oysters in the bay when the 
fide is out, Shoes are to be bought:* aa at El-Akabah, 
“Hashish” may be found in any quantity, but no “'Raki ;” and 
yet one of the chief traders is a Copt, who finds it convenient to 
become a Moslem. | 
_ Some of our first inquiries were concerning the Jebel el- 
Fayriz (“Turquoise hill”), I had seen during our previous 
expedition a splendid specimen of this gem; and all the coast- 
ore described the lays Pharanites of Zibi as the best they 
knew. ‘The immediate result of questioning was a general 
demial that anything of the kind existed. Furayj, however, 
engaged as guide an old Bedawi, Sulaym el-Makrati+: and his 
was sent on to gather all the “Fayriz” he could find. 
Here nlszo we collected notices concerning the ruin “El- 
Mjirmah,” which has been identified with the “Pavyafou xmpin 
placed by Ptolemy in y, lat. 25° 40°. The site is said to be a 
ranch valley of the Wady Azlam, the first of the three pilprim- 
marches between Ziba and El-Wijh. This watercourse a 
above the modern Hajj-station, the ruins of a fort built by 
Sultan Selim. Wellsted also mentions (ii. 183) a castle lying 
three miles inland. The people describe M'jirmah as an ancient 
gold mine(?); and the house-foundations and a “well with 
dB still, they say, remain. Our day of rest (March 6) 
ended at 7 P.wt. with a heavy storm of wind and rain from 
the north. | 
March 7th.—The caravan marched straight northwards along — 
the shore, by the Hajj-road, to its eamping-ground in 2 hours 
a miles). Meanwhile M. Marie and t accompanied by 
Forayj and the old Bedawi, set off for the turquoise-mine. At 
6 A.M., crossing the broad pilgrim-track, we struck eastward at 
® placg where the secondary gypsum subtends the coralline 
Jaloiee. After 45 minutes we traversed the Wady Zohakan 
(va), the southernmost pass over the Sharr (proper) ; and 
presently we ascended a branch that falls into the right bank. 
As we advanced it became a rock-walled stone-soled tunnel, 
‘ery interesting after such dull flat breadths as the Wady 9 
Salma. The overfulls of rock, and the thorn-trees, which in 
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* See * The Land of Midian (Revisited)," chap, xii. | g 
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ssitated, as nsual in 

such narrows, frequent Zzigzags up and down the rocky banks, 

After a number of divides, we entered the Wady Haslishal,-wide 

and good for riding; and, at 8.30 .at,, we passed into the Wady 
Umm Jirmah.. 

~ Here immense quantities of broken quartz, distinguished by its 

pretty pink colour, denoted the Mas AMashphal (atelier), The rock 

aréd in large ramifications, mostly striking east-west, and 

in itl tile pifons dotting the wady’s sole and sides. After another 

half-hour we dismounted at the watershed of the Wady, el- 


Ghal CHE), * where the greybeard guide lost no time in losing 


his head. The Jebel el-Ghal, whose folds fall into its water- 
eee, is a detached block rising nearly due south of soutl 








8 » Peak "in the Admiralty Chart; while the mouth of the 


Ghal. Cove, breaking the sea-cliff, bears 270° (mag.) from the 
summit. | it lies 3 hours (= 10 miles) N.N.E. of Ziba, and it 
rises 350 feet above the sea-level (aner. 29°75). The mass is 


composed of porphyritic trap, and of the hardest felspara, veined 


with chocolate-coloured granite, the latter being the true 

Paster We failed to find the precious stone, and accordingly 
determined upon another attempt, 

building a “stone man” on the finial of the Jebel el- 

Gihal, » wo remounted. and struck seawards. Some ugly divides 

led us, in half an hour, to a broad Fiumara well-grown with 

palm-bush, the veritable Wady el-Ghal. From this point a total 





of 1 hour 15 minutes (=4 miles) to the west, and a grand total 


of + hours 15 minutes (=14 se , placed us in camp. It had 
been pitched at the Mahattat el-Ghal, on the north ‘bank, 
where the “ winter-torrent,” falling into the cea, has cut a cove 
in the cliff. 

Here the best of news awaited us. Lieut. Yusuf, who this 
morning had rejoined the Ex, veges reported that all my 
requests had been granted ; our friend the Sinndr was 
to take the place of sig lively Mubhbir, and that rations and 
stores were on the way. I felt truly grateful to his Highness 
and to the Prince Minister for the gracious interest they had 
taken in the Expedition. 

“During the day a Jerifin Bedawi, Selim ibn Musallim, 
brought in scorim of copper and iron; and, on the morrow, I 
gent him as guide to to Lieut. Yusuf, with an escort of two 
qelitiers: and eight ee pie on seven camels, After three 





© Ghéll means the ground producing the thomy Sal 
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days’ absence (March 8-10), the officer rejoined us and reported 


as follaws :— . 

Leaving the Mahattat. el-Ghal, he struck up its watercourse, 
and then turned southwards into the long Waly Umm Jirmah. 
A ride of T4 miles (=5] direct) placed him upon the Jebel 
el-Fayniz, a rounded eminence of no great height, showing 
many signs of work, especially 3 or 4 cuttings some 20 inches 


dee 

Ban a hillock to the ‘north-west ‘supplied the scoris before 
mentioned. Lieut. Yusuf blasted the chocolate-coloured quart- 
zose rock in four places, filled as many sacks, and made the pil- 


grim-road in the Wady el-Mu’arrash (Cs ), leaving to the 


left its red block, the “Hamra el-Mu‘arrash.” His specimens 
were very satisfactory, except to the learned geologists of the 
eitadel, Cairo, who pronounced them to be carbonate of copper. 
They evidently ignored the difference between silicates and 
carbonates, | bn. 
IT made many inquiries, but could hear nothing, ‘of the 
“Jamast.” The dictionaries describe it as a blue gem 
(turquoise (7) found near El-Medinah. It is made into cops 
(for “Raki), which “have the singular property of preventing 
those who drink ont of them from being ‘itosteaied and also 
of catsing pleasant dreams.” Meninski (sub voce) writes 
Gemset, makes the colour violet or red, and derives it from 
ach distant three marches from the city of the Apostle. — 
Yareh Sth—Our southern journey ended with a dull ride 
iilone the Hajj-road northwards, Passing the creek, Abi Sharir, 
whieh: like many upon this coast, is rendered futile bya wall of 
coral-reef, we threaded a jong r flat, and in 2 hours (=7 miles 
we entered a valley where the Secondary formation again showed 
its débris, Here is the Manattat el-Husin (the “Stullicn's 
Leap”), a large boulder showing hool-prints. The horse, “ El- 
ishhr,” lived in the Days of Ignorance, others add when the 
Bent "Ukbah were warring with the Baliyy. It heel petes 
saved its master’s life by alighting peice this boulder, whic 
then filled the pass, ‘A similar story will be found in Palmer's 
‘Desert of the Exodus' (p. 42); and both show that a noble — 
breed has existed where nothing but a donkey can now live, 
Perhaps, also, the Midianite tradition may descend from a 
source which, still older, named the “laos xan. 
_ We then fell into the Wady Jibbah, passed the Jebel el-Kabrit, 
examined M. Philipin’s work, and, led over a vile and very 
ong “short-cut,” found ourselves once more on board the 
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The following is a synopsis of stations and dates :— 
1. Feb. 19. El-Muwnylah to the Safh .. .. 4h. 15m, = 10 slow miles. 
» a F ei. 1 El-Nagwah ou om ia ae 4h, 16 im. = 11 an 
te 4, ,, 22 ,, Miyth el-Rikdb _pe(Shlim=1] 
7 up 20 4 Ras Wady Sodr. ww SH Og 
: 6, ,, 24. Up the Pass to the Hisma 1. 2 B(ih.30m. = 3 mh 
v 7, 4 25 To the Jaybel-Khuraytat .. .. 2hlim= i} ,, 
, ; a. rf of, rd the Manji el-Ruways ith an 4 h. = IL a 
\ f. « 27. ,, Wady Dimah.. ... .. « Sh4mM—1T ., 
10... #8 .. RuinsofShowkk .. .. .. 4h =1) | 
il. Mar. 2. ,, Shachab and Magrih el-Wachir 4h. 15m.= 14 
iz bak} hs A] El-Kutayyifah ae ae ee : ae 7 h. => 22 : 
Ps 13. , & } Umm Amiland Miel-Badith Sh45m=19  ,, 
14. rT * Be fi Aiba eri 7-8 #8 a” om am 4h. —" ll im 
4 Ih , 7. » J. and W. El-Ghal .. 4hlimel4 +, 
a 16. " 8, hi Ydharr ae aa 4 h. 1i mn. = 164 he 
" Grind total ., .. 67b,40m.= 197), 
> : | “ 
pi _Here my distances are somewhat understated, as they would 
‘ ve a rate of less than 3 miles (statute) per hour. Lieut. 
| mir's estimates (222 miles), laid down upon the map, repre- 


sent a fraction more. 

YY. Ascent of the Sharr Mountain.—For long months the Jebel 
Shirr, the grand block which backs El-Muwaylah, had haunted 
us, starting up unexpectedly in all directions with its towering 
heads, that shifted shape and colour from every angle an 
with each successive change of weather. We LaF g hardl: 


___ Jeave unexplored the classical “Hippos Mons,” the Moslem’s 
 £t-Ssherah (the * Landmark”), and the “ Bullock's Horns” of 
the prosaic British navigator (Irwin, 1777); while the few 
i vacant days, cansed by the non-arrival of the Sinndr, offered 
: an excellent opportunity for studying the “ Alpine ranges” of 
Maritime Midian, Niebuhr (Flora Acqypt-Arabica) justly says 
4 of this coast farther south, “Altitudine prodigiosa et pra- 

rupta eminent montes, hand pauci sublimem atmosphere regi- 
: onem attigentes .... licaat montes istos Alpes nominare vel 
) cum Alpibus conferre.” Be it so! but, as Sir Frederick 


« Henniker remarked, they are “ Alps unelothed.” 

The stony heights beyond El-Muwaylah contain, they said, 
wells and water in sacidanes: with palms, remains of furnaces, 
and other attractions, Every gun was brought into requisition 
ss by tales of leopards and ibex, the latter attaining the size of 
—  __ bulloeks ({), and occasionally finding their way to the Fort. 
‘ T was anxious to collect specimens of botany and natural hi 
mm from an altitude hitherto unreached by any traveller in this 
7 part of Western Arabia, and, lastly, there was geography as 


well as mineralogy to be done. 
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The Hydrographic Chart gives the mountain a maximum of 
9000 feet, erileutly a clerical error often repeated. y 
these Admiralty tlemen are too incurious! Their careless- 
ness has inv upon so careful a workman as the late 
Lieut. aan 527, The Practice of Navigation,’ sixth edi- 
tion. =s who surveyed the Sharr, observes (iL 176), 
“The height of the most elevated peak was found to be 
6500 feet, and it obtained from us the appellation of “ Mowilahh 
High Peak,” whereas there are native nomes for every head. 
We had been convinced that the smaller is the correct measure 
by our view from the Hisma plateau, 3500 feet above sea-level. 
Again, the form, the size, and the inclination of this noble 
massif are wrongly laid down by the Hydrographers, "It is a 
compact block, everywhere rising abruptly from low and sandy 
watercourses, and comy letely aeachod: from its neighbours by 
the broad wadys, the Surr to the north, and ontheurd the 
Kuwayd and the Zahakan. The huge long-oval prism measures 
194 miles by 5 (=974 square miles of area), and its lay is 
gor (mag.), thus deflected 40° westward of the magnetic 
north, Tho general appearance, seen in profile from the west, 
is a central apex, with two others on each side, tossed, as it 
were, to the north and south, and turning their backs upon one 
another, 

Moreover, the chart assigns to its “Mount Mowilah”™ only 
two great culminations—* Sharp Peak, 6330 feet," to the north, 
and “ Hich Peak, 9000," south of it. Seas careless eonfieion 
has also introduced a second “Sha éak much farther 
north, with exactly the same sitgtads (08001 feet): the latter is 


probably the Jebel el-Shiti ( eyes), in the Urnub block. 


The surveyors doubtless found difficulty in obtaining 

dawi names for the several features, which are unkno 

ea of the coast, but they might easily have consulted the 

ny authorities, the Jerifin-Huwaytit, who graze their flocks 
herds on and around the mountain. As usual in Arabia, 

the four several main “horns” are called after the Fiumaras 





that drain them. The northernmost is the Abi Gosayb 


(Kusayb), or Ras el-Gusayb (23), the “Little Reed,” 

a unity composed of a single block and of three knobs in a 
knot. The tallest of the fatter, specially when viewed from 
the south, resembles an erect and reflexed thumb; hence our 


“Sharp Peak.” Follows Umm el-Furit (Lb, 2) the “ Mother 





of Plenty " (or “ Superi ority pi mural Bef clue eee te 


wall, cliffing to sie 90 south ar where it 
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looks. seawards, bears a suecession of scars, upright gashes, the 
work of wind and weather; and the body which supports it is a 
slope disp at the natural angle. An “ innominatas, with 
the semblance of « similar quoin, is separat 

apparently ‘a torrent-bed, from a h 5 LALOR 
* Parrot’s Gill,” so common in the tamil This is the Abi 


zit (*y\:_5,),* or Shaykhinib (Cal +,), the “Father 
Ny 7 


of Columns,” ¢ the * High Peak” of the Ad. Chart. It is the 
most remarkable feature of the sea-facade, even when it conceals 
the of towering pillars that show conspicuously to othe 
n aad south. From the beak-shaped apex the range 
begins to decline and fall to the south. There is little to 
notice in the fourth horn, whose unimportant items, the Ras 


Lahyinah (a5 <d),t the Jebel Malih, and the Umm Gisr 
(o>). end the wall. Each has its huge white “wady, 








striping the country in alternation with the normal dark-brown 
divides, and trending coastwards in the usual network.§ _ 

The material of the four crests. is the ordinary grey granite, 
lumpy masses of immense size, rounded off by scaling and 


degradation ; all chasms and naked columns. Here and there 


a sheet burnished by the action of cataracts, and a slide 
trickling with water, unseen in the shade, and samara like 
crystal in the sun, break its uniformity, The ite, however, 
is@ mere mask or excrescence, being everywhere based upon, 
and backed by, the red felsite and the green plutonic traps 
which have enveloped Be And the prism has no easy slope, 


eastward or inland, a first glance suggests: nor is it 
the sea-wall of a lis titan. It falls almost. as iso 
to the east as to the west; the country behind it bei a 


spective of hich and low hills, lines of dark rock.divi ded fro 
one another by wadys of exaggerated size. Only one) of thane 


minor heights, the Jebel el-Sahhirah (s lus), looks down 


upon the sea, rising between the Dibbagh-Kh’shabrivyah block 

to the north, and the Shirr to the south. Beyond the broken 

eastern oe the ruildy Hisma and the gloomy Harrah form 
horizon. 

Tho falowing section will treat mainly of the routes along 


Se 











* © Shangarat " in dictionary Arabic means ru a ONO the heing rugged. 
} And,as if two names did not suffice, it has o third, Ras el Howkin 
of the “Little Clete * (yar; 
— is tare ar agt or ai ae by a torrent. 
e Te mare arch 18th) we cromed the Wad Umm Gisr 
Malih, Lahbyinah, marten immaryar ¢l-Hayed. 3 
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and aronnd the Sharr. I have published elsewhere * a deserip- 
tion of the Monarch of Midianite mountains in his picturesque 
form. 

March 13th,—The camels came late from El-Muwaylab ; and it 
was nearly J A.M. before we left the MudAdir, landed at the head 
of Sharm Yahirr, and marched up the short Wady Harr. “This 
watercourse drains the tallest of the hillocky sub-ranges, the 
red rock “* Hamni el-Maysarah ” (“of the Maysar plant"?) Our 
guides, two sturdy mountaineers of the Jerafin-Huwaytit, then 
struck eastward over a short divide to the Wady Sanawiyyah. 
It is a vulgar valley with a novelty, the Tamrat Faraj. This 
buttress of brick-coloured boulders, blocking the right bank, 
has or is said to have the memnonic property of emitting 
sounds—yarinn ( ‘et sy) is the Bedawi word. The valley-sides 


of dark trap are striped with white veins of heat-altered 
argile, the sole with black magnetic sand; and patches of the 


bed were buttercup yellow with the dandelion (_ \,,._), the 
Cytisus and the “Zaram” ( a po = Panicum turgidum), 
| 


loved by camels. Their jaundiced hue contrasted vividly with 
the purple and mauve blossoms of the bugloss (El-Kahla 


teas )s the blue flowerets of the lavandula (El-Zayti) and 
the’ delicate green of thé useless asphodel (El-Borag ne ») 


which now gave an aspect of verdure to the slopes, Although 
the rise was inconsiderable, the importance of the vegetation 
DE le ibe as we advanced inland, | 

in 1 hour 50 minutes (=4 miles), we reached the wady- 
head, and wasted a couple of hours (10.15 aA.r—12.50 p.m.) 
awaiting the caravan. The path then struck over a stony 
Waterparting, with the “Hamra™ to the left or north; and, on 
other side, the familiar Jebel el-Mu'arrash. The latter ends 
in an isolated peak, Jebel Gharghir ( rs :); which, on our 
return, was mistaken for the Sulphur Hill of Jibbah, We then 
renewed acquaintance with the Wady el-Bayza (“White 
Nullah™); here it is a long, broad and tree-dotted bed, glaring 
withal, and subtending this section of the Sharr’s ne py 
base. We reached, after 1 hour 15 minutes (=4 miles) and a tota 

of 2? hours (=8 miles), the Jibél el-Kawiim, or “ The Perpen- 
dienlars,” one of the features which the Bedawin picturesquely 











* *The Land of Midian (Revisited), chap, xiii. 
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call the Auldd el-Sharr (*Sons of the Shirr"). The three 
heads project westwards from the Umm Furit Peak, and then 
trending northwards, form a Peete lateral valley known 
as Wady el-Kaimah, The profile of No.3 peak, the Kamat Abu 
Raéki’, shows a snub-nosed face in a judicial wig. The view was 
charming ; especially so long as lasted “The pathos of the 
after-czlow.” 


Our camping-ground was the Safh el-Shirr (* Plain of the 
Shirr”); and the lateral valley was strewed with quartzes, 
white, pink and deep-slaty blue, which the guides derived from 
a “ Jebel el-Mari.” The night was still and warmed by the 
radiation of heat from the huge rock-range behind us, Dew 
fell like thin rain; we now remarked this meteor for the first 
time; and the guides declared that this effect of humid at- 
mosphere would last during the next three months. Wallin, 
writing from the Hisma, in February (26th, 1845), notices the 
nightly dew, which he had observed in the deserts near the 
Nile, and on the Red Sea coast, but never in Arabia.* Thus he 
explains the instances of chest disease which, very rare amongst 
the Bedawin of the interior, are found on the north-western 
edge of El-Nejd. 

March 14th.—At 6 a.m. we ascended, by a long leg to the 
south-east, the Wady el-Kaimah in search of the Quartz Hill. 
An abrupt turn to the north-east thence led over rough ground, 
the lower folds of the Umm Furit, where a great cranite gorge, 
the Nakb Abn Sha'r, ran up to a depression in the dorsum, an 
apparently practicable Col. Suddenly the rocks assumed the 
strangest hues and forms. The se alaty-blue and black 
below, was here spotted and streaked with a dull dead white, 
as though stained by the Sa of myriad birds: there it 
lay veined and marbled with the most vivid of rainbow-colonrs, 
reds and purples, greens and yellows. Evident signs of work 
were remarked in a made road, running up to the “Jebel 
el-Marti” (proper), whose strike is 38° (mag.), and whose di 
ia westward. I have elsewhere t described this arfte, this 
cockscomb of snowy quartz, some 60 feet high by 45 of basal 
breadth. 

Returning to our old camping-ground, having ridden 3 hours 
30 minntes (=9 miles), we crossed o divide to the Wady el- 
Malihah (the “Salt Valley”); and another to the Wady el- 


Kusayb, where a few formless heaps represented the ruins 50 





reported to us Gh oapsoes 19th). We encamped after 
i hour 80 minutes (=44 miles), making a total of 5 hours 

* He alludes to his first journey (1945), from the southern extremity of the 
Dew] Sea to the Sebel Shammar, - 
+ "Tho Land of Midian (Revisited), chap. xiii. 
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tear miles), on a “Safh,” the high bouldery bank of the 
Wady Surr, where it receives the Wady aber and we 
passed the greater part of the night battling with the warm, 
gusty and violent north-caster. 

March 15th.—Sending the caravan up the Wady Surr, we 
set out at 6 aw. up the Wady “Malayh” Scena the north- 
eastern branch falling into the rond point where we had nighted 
on February 19th, Passing a few Arab tents, we climbed 
across country to the Jebel Malih, of whose metallic wealth I 
had received notable reports; and from which accordingly I 
expected mighty little, We found literally nothing; but a 
few days afterwards, splendid specimens of cast copper were 


a from it by a Bedawin. In the wady below is a large 
puddle of brackish water: hence probably the name—* salt” 


(Malih) not “pleasant” (Malih) valley. Ihe clement here is 

abundant, the thrust of a stick in the sands of the re-entering 

angles is followed by the reappearance of stored-up rain. It 

may on have been called after the Malih plant (Lindenbergia 
nated ). 

Resuming our ride up the wady-bed, and crossing a divide 
to the Wady Daumah (of the “one Daum”), we dragged our 
mules down the precipitous left bank, a ladder of rock and 
boulder, and presently found ourselves in the upper Wady Sarr. 
Broad and well-grown with vegetation, fxn-palin and thorns, 
it defines, sharply as a knife-cut, the northernmost outlines of 
the mighty Shirr; whose apex, El-Kusayb, towered above our 
heads. Farther on we came upon what seemed to be a flowing 
stream : the guides, however, declared that it rolls nothing but 
rain, being bone-iry in summer, There the rocky bed made a 
sharp turn from east to south; and its “gate” opened upo 
another “ broad,” formed by the meeting of four wadys. Alter ; 
riding 3 hours (=7 miles) we dismounted to mie Sa the mde 4 
ruins of El-Zebayyib which had been visited by Mr. Clarke.” | 
| This site is interesting, and yet, curious to say, it shows no 
signs of water nor of palm plantations, Here the Wady Surr, 
sweeping from the south and bending abruptly to the west or . 
seaward, “receives a northern influent, the short watercourse Fr 
draining the ruddy Abs ‘I-bérid peak. The ruins stand d cheval = 
upon another and eastern feeder, the Wady Zub yyib. Beer 





si it, the Shirr block is broken by the Sha’b Makhil, 
the eastern versant of the Nakb Abi Sha'r; but instead of the 
fairy wall of creamy and snowy quartz, there is a corresponding 
crest of gloomy black plutonic matter, ugly and repelling as 
gnome-land, The Bedawin distinguish between the eastern and 


* Seo, ante, p. 68, and ‘The Land of Midian (Rovisited),’ chap, x. 
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western faces of the same block, and also between the wadys 
of the scarp and the counterscarp: for instance, the oriental 


front of the Ras el-Kusayb is called Abti Kurayg ( ef This 


is natural, as the formations, often of a totally. 
terial; show contrasting features. :. 

Still ascending the Wady Surr, we passed on the right bank the 
Wady el-Hamah (4 .\<)\), which receives the Wady Kh’shab- 
tiyyah before noticed. The latter, bifureating in the upper bed, 
drains the Dibbagh and the Umm. Jedayl blocks, and in the 
fork: lice, we were told, the ruins of El-Fara’, some 5 hours’ 
march from this eam a the ge Surr. sr: word means 
“the upper part of a 7" and henee possibly the be fer i 
e Fara a-Sempht 14 ‘eee open in my wold p. 129. After 
marching. 1 hour (=> miles) more, and a total of 4 hours 
30 minutes (= 114 miles), the guides made us camp at the foot 
of the ascent to be attacked next morning.. They declared 
that the Sha'bs (Cols) generally cannot be climbed, even by 
the Arabs; I have reason to believe the reverse. Our ground 


was. called Safhat el-Wu'ayrah. (y yas :,) “of the little Wa’r,” 


from a slaty schistose-trap hill on the eastern bank of the 
Wady Surr: here also stood a “ Mashghal" where copper was 
worked. Great excitement at night, when the Bedawin brought 
ns in five specimens of that metal, incontinently declared to 


be gold! 

March 16th.—At 6 a.m. we attacked the Shdrr, in a general 
direction from north to south. On the left bank of the. water- 
eourse rises a porphyritic block; an easy slope, dotted here and 
there with natural pilings of black rock, which look almost 
artificial. The summit is a horizontal crest, a broken wall, 
above which, on a more. distant plane, rise the Shendszir, or 
“Pins, the two granite columns which are visible ns far as the 
Shir itself. This lower block is bounded, north and south, by 
cores, fissures that date from the birth of the mountain. In 
the former direction yawns the Sha’b, technically called the 


Rushiih (555)) Abii Tindzib (cb), “ Droppings ofthe 
Father of the Tanzub tree” (Sodada decidua). Southwards 
the Sha'b Umm Khirjah (om le) defines the outlier, , 

The ascent of this foot-hill occupied three very slow hours, 





i erent Ma- 


and at 9 a.at, we stood 6200 feet above the sea-level (aner, 26°79), — 
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The only semblance of a climb was at the crest-wall of brown, 
burnished and quartzless traps. What most strack me was the 
Increased importance of the vegetation, evidently the result of 
more rain, dew and cloud-shade. Here, besides Rumex and 
Tarazacum, appeared. the strong-smelling Ferula, the Sarh 
eu ah. attaining the stature of a tree, and the homely 


KS 
3). The Arab word classically means 


hawthorn ( .- 

(25 

the cypress or the Juniper-tree ; in Jeremiah, where it occura twice 
xvil. 6 and xlvin. 6), the Eng, version renders it by “ heath.” 
t is now generally translated “savin” (Juniperus Sabina), 

a shrab whose purple berries have a strong turpentine flavour. 

The whole of the upper granite must have grown, in sheltered 


places, fine junipers, locally called Habihah ( g feel ); the few 


that now remain are as thick as a man's body. There are 
some signs of the ibis, hymna and leopard; of the eagle and 


the splendid oaceabis (El-Shinnar), of white and yellow but- 





terflies, of ladybird-like Ba'tizah, of the wild bee and of the 


common housefly ; the latter is very abundant in Midian, even 
when “organic matter” is apparently wanting. 

The summit of the outlier is an inverted arch, with a hill, 
or rather a tall and. knobby outerop of rock, springing from 
either flank of the horizontal key.. The inland (east) view was a 
panorama of the region over which we had travelled, a network 
of little chains, mostly running parallel with the Great Ra: 
and separated from it by lateral, oblique, and perpendicul: 
wadys. Some of these torrent-beds were yellow, others pink, 
and others faint, sickly green, with decomposed trap: all 
carried a fair growth of thorn-trees—acacias and mimosas, 
igh over and beyond the Monarch of the Shafah Mountains, 
Jebel Sahhirah, whose blue ea shows far out at sea, ran the 
red levels of the Hismé, backed at a greater elevation by the 
straight lines of the black Harrah. The whole Tihimah range, 
now so familiar to us, assumed a novel expression. ‘ 3 
material proved to be blocks and crests of granite protruding 
from the younger plutonics, which enfolded and enveloped their 
bases an Ubinks. The solitary exception was the dwarf Umm 
Jedayl, a he “Spee rage only of grey granite, The Jebel Kh'sha- 
briyyah, in the Dibbagh Block, attracted every eye; the head 
was supported by a neck swathed as with an old-fashioned 
cravat. 7 


Where the outlier-top is tolerably level, the shepherds had 
it panes M scat a at eateries 
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built small hollow piles of dry stone, in which the newly- 
veaned are sheltered from the rat e blusts. The view westwaris, 
or towards the sea which is not seen, almost justifies by its 
eculiarity the wild tales of the Bedawin. Our platform 1s, «5 
TL saspestac ent off from the higher plane by a | ividing gore 
some $00 feet deep, but it is bridged over by a ridge. yond 
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t rises the great granite mask forming the apex. Down the 


northern sheet-rocks trickled a thin stream that caught the sun; 
und thus the ravine is well ae’ with water in two places. 
South of it lies a tempting Co with a slope, apparently easy, 
which separates a dull mass of granite on the right trom 4 
enliar formation to the left, The latter is a dome of grey 
granite, smooth, polished, and slippery, evidently unpleasant 
climbing; and from its landward slope rise abrupt, a3 if hand- 
built, two isolated gigantic “ Pins,” which can hardly measure 
less than 400 feet. ‘They are the remains of a shar granitic 
comb, whose apex was once the Parrot’s Beak. The mass, 
formerly mammilated, has been broken to denticulations by 
the destruction of the softer strata: already the lower crest, 
bounding the Sha'b Umm Khirgah, shows al incre 
slicings, which will form a new range of pillars when these 
huge columns shall have been gnawed away by the tooth 
of time. 
MM. Clarke, Lacaze, and Philipin, set out at 11 Art, with 


@ small party of quarrymen, to climb the Col, and lost no time 


in falling asunder. ‘The latter made straight for “'The Pins,” 
and, reaching a clump of small junipers, was arrested by a 
ergschrunde which divides this second outlier from the apex of 
the Sharr—the Dome and the Parrot’s Beak. Consequently he 
beat a retreat and returned to us after 3 hours 30 minutes of 
exceedingly thirsty work. The Egyptians, of course, shirked, 
enjoyed a sound sleep, and sauntered back, declaring that 
they had missed the “ Effendis.” M. Philipin brought with him 
an ibex-horn still stained with blood, and a branch of juniper, 
straight enough to make an excellent walking-stick, = 
‘The other two struck across the valley, and at once breasted 
the couloir leading to the Col. They found more climbing than 
they expected, and reached the summit, visible from our halting- 
place, in 2 hours. Here they also were summarily stopped by 
a crevasse shedding seawards and landwards. Unfortunately 
they went without an aneroid. The time employed would give 
about 2000 feet; and thus their highest point could hardly 
be less than 5200 feet. Allowing another thousand for the 
apex, which they could not reach, the altitude of the Sharr 
would be between 6000 and 6500 feet. They came back at 
4 pt. triumphant with the spoils of travel—a venomous snake 





Row ‘el 
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found basking near a trickle of water ; juniper-leaves and berries 
which serve to identify the species; a small helix picked up 
near the summit, and sundry Alpine plants. Before the glooms 
of night had set in we had descended, and were once more in 
the tents. ‘ 

Mareh lith—We lett El-Wu'ayrah at 6.15 a.m, riding, still 
southwards, up the Wady Surr. The stony broken surface now 
showed that we were fast approaching its head. Beyond the 
Umm Khiirgah gorge, in the western block, rises the tall Ras 
el-Rukabiyyah, and beyond it is a ravine in which palms and 
water are reported. The opposite (east) side is a monotonous 
trap-curtain, whose chief projections are the Jebels el-Wu'ayrab, 


el-Ma'in, and Shéhitah (4\..\_4,). A little beyond the 


latter debouches the Darb el-Kufl (“ Road of Caravans ?: alias 
El-Asharif (“of the Sherifs"), a winding gap, the old line of 
the Egyptian Pilgrims, by which the Bedawin still wend their 
way to Suez. The broad mouth was dotted with old graves, 
with quartz-capped memorial cairns, and with blocks bearing 
tribal marks, 

After 2 hours 30 minutes (= 7 miles), we sighted the head 
of the Wady Surr proper, a charming halting-place. Here the 
amount of green surface, the number of birds, and the open 
forest of thorn-trees, argue that water is not far off. Our Arabs 
determined to waste the rest of the day; but we pushed them 
on, and followed oat 11 aco. 

The track led up a short, broad wady, separating the southern- 
most counterforts of the Shirr from the north end of the Jebel 
el-Ghirab. This “Raven Mountain” is a line of similar but lower 
formation, which virtually prolongs the great “ Landmark.” 
Farther south lies, they say, a facile pass up the Wady Oujah 
(a» -3))» an influent of the Wady Zahakin, near Zibi. The Col 





el-Kuwayd (55,5 ), appeared one of the easiest we had yet 


seen, and we reached the summit in 40 minutes, The seaward 
slope is a large outcrop of quartz in sifu, a dull, dead, chalky-white 
variety, looking as if heat-altered and mixed with clay. The 
rock-ladder, leading to the lower Wady eg he which has an 
upper branch similarly named, offered no difficulty, and its height 
bt to be 470 feet (aner. 28°13-28+50). ving marched 
hour 15 minutes (= 2 miles), or a total of 3 hours 45 minutes 
( = miles), we found the caravan camped at the nearest pool, 
9% miles (dir. geog.) from our destination. An ugly Kham- 
sin, together with the heat of the enclosed valley, made sleeping 
well-nigh impossible. his Scirocco is locally called El-Dujiin, 
VOL. XLIX, it 
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in fall Dufiin el-Surayyd (of the Pleiades) = in classical Arabic, 
as far as the dictionaries go, Dufun would derive from a root 
meaning simply * burying.” , F 

March 18¢h,—We began our ay long ride at 4.20 a.at, and 
finished the monotonous Wady uwayd, which mouths upon 
the rolling ground falling coastwards. The track then struck 
to the north-west, acrozs, and sometimes down, the network of 
watercourses that subtends the south-western Sharr ; their unin- 
teresting names have already been mentioned. After a total 
mareh of 7 hours ( = 22 miles), we debouched upon our old 
Sharm, which showed, for the first time since its creation, two 
warsteamers with their “tender,” the Sambuk. We were 
delighted to tread once more the querer oe of the corvette 
Sinndr (Capt. Hasan Bey), and all felt truly thankful to the 
Viceroy and the Prinee who had 80 promptly and so con- 
siderately supplied my various requisitions. 

This march round the Sharr had lasted six days (March 15— 
March 18). ‘The distance covered from the ship and back was 
in round numbers 55 miles: Lieut. Amir's map prolonged the 
figure to 593. The following is a list of stations and dates :-— 
1. March 19. Sharm Yibirrto the Kawiim .. 2h, 4om= 8 miles. 
o | 14. To the Wady Surr.. aa lh m= 44 , 


%. ,, | 16. Safhat el-Wu'ayrah «see ib. fOm=—1lh . 
4 .. 17. Tothe Wady el-Kuwayd .. «. Sb 45m= 9. y 
&  . 18 4 Sharm Yébirr .. .. « Th1l0m=2 ,, 


Totals . . 19h.40m.= BG. 4, 


The distances ate probably too short, and Lieut. Amir’s total, 

4, must be preferred, giving an average of a small fraction 
under 3 (stat.) miles per hour. 
- Our journey throngh Eastern or Central Midian thus lasted 
18 days (Jeb. 19-March 8), including the halts (March 1 
and 6). It coneluded with an excursion of a short week 
kr Berd to the apex of the country, the great Shirr. 

spite forcibly slow marches at the beginning, we covered in 
round numbers, according to my route-book, 1974 miles: Lieut. 
Amir’s map gives linear length of 222 miles, not including 
the offsets. ‘I'he second part represents 55 miles, besides the 
ascent of the mountain to a height of about 5000 feet. The 
mapper also increased this figure to 54; and thus the route- 
line chows a grand total of 2524 to 2813 statute miles. The 
camels engaged from Shayhks ‘Alayan and Hasan numbered 
G1, and the hire was 147/. 6s. 6d., without including either 400. 


of whieh we wore plundered by the Beni Ma‘ézab, or the cost of 
ascending the Sharr. The latter item (40/.) would raise the 


grand total to 1877. Gs. 6d. 
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Part Ill.—Pisit to South Midian. 


This southern journey proved by far the most interesting of 
the three, The region differs essentially from the northern, 
which had occupied two months, nati wasted. Had we 
known what we do now, I should have begun with the end: 
and should haye devoted to it the greater part of our time, 
The whole eastern counterslope of the outliers, projecting from 
the Ghit section known as the Jibil Tihimat Betignk: is 
one vast outcrop of quartz, The parallelogram between wy. lat. 
26° 0, ineluding the mouth of the Wady Hamz ( ee) , and 


N, lat. 27° 0’, which runs some miles north of the Badié plain, 
would form a Southern Grant sufficiently large to be divided 
and subdivided as soon as judged advisable. 

The characteristics of North Midian (Madyan proper) are 
its argentiferous, and especially its cupriferous ores, §& uth 
Midian worked chiefly gold and silver, both metals being 
mentioned by the manera Arab geographers. Spangles of 
gold were noticed by the Expedition in the rosy micaceous 
schists veining the quartz, and in the chaleedony-agate which 
parts the granite from the gneiss, The argentiferous Negro- 
quartz everywhere abounds, und Bada showed strews of spalled 
“Maru,” each fragment containing its block of lead almost 
pure. Saltpetre is plentiful, and a third sulphur-hill rises from 
the maritime plain north of the Wady Hamz. 

L abs to El- Wijh; hag 21st.—At Shirm Yaharr two cays 
were employed in settling for past services, and in preparing for 
our pach. The while Huieliton except onl the sick left 
at El-Muwayloh, was now bound southwards. ‘I'he Sayyid and 
Shaykh Furay} aceepted formal invitations to accompany Us, 
and the Bish-Buzuks, Bukhayt and Husayn, were shipped as 
their henchmen; whilst a score of soldiers and quarrymen 

presented the escort and the working hands, . Ly 

At 6.80 a.m. the Sinndr, dashing into the dark and slaty sea, 
tumbled by two days of equinoctial weather, stood to the south- 
east. The Shirr loomed large rai the mist, and the air 
was 60 damp that our ay and wet bulbs showed a difference of 
only 4-5". We noted the Ras el-Mu'‘arrash (not Maharash as 
the Ad. Chart has it), and the Ras Abi Shirirah (not Aby- 
sharirah), mere sandy points with little projections of profile, 
After the gap of the Wady el-Ghil, we sed, at 10 aww. Ziba 
with its dumpy tower. The high ‘oralltng bank, which forms 
the “ Bab,” runs some distance down shore, allowing passage to 
our ugly old friend, the Wady Salma. Beyond that point the 
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Wadys Rank ( ac , of turbid Water”), "Amud (Sage of 


the Pillar”), and El-Baharah, none of them found on the chart, 
meander in usual Arabian fashion over allthe land. 

‘Off the northern Wady “Amid,” the recipient of the Abt 
Marwah gorge,t and by far the most important of these 
features, lay two Sambuks at anchor, and a long line of vegeta- 
tion decks the shore. I cannot help suspecting that it is the 
Wady ‘Aunid (340) of geographers, a name utterly unknown 
to the Arabs of these parts. El-Idrisi can hardly be mistaken 
when he says (iii. p. 5) “ Then, after "Akabat-Ayla, you come to 
Fl"Aiinid, a haven with woe water: and fronting tf t the 
island El-Na’man (read Nu'miin), 10 miles from the shore.” 
El-Mukaddasi adds (i. p. 101), *Fl-"Aunid lies on the coast of 
Korh .) a)st near Hijr, a flourishing city, producing much 
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. honey and possessing a fine port.” Can Hijr here be Hajar, 
“the Village,” the port of Strabo’s Egra, the modern Wijh, 
and Korh the great Wady Kurr (5) to the south of it? 


Sprenger (Alt. Geog, p. 24), induced it seems by the similarity 
of sound, would derive the "Pavvafou cwuy (Rhaunathi are 

which Ptolemy places in x. lat. 25° 40’, from “Atinfd, justly 
| observing that the Arabs often interchange the ‘Ayn and the 
— —- Ghayn (Ghéiunid= Rhaunathus), while the Latins convert the 
latter to“ R,” as“ Razzia” for Ghazweh, Yet it is my belief 
> that the true Wady "Atinid is the Wady "Uwaynid, farther south,§ 
af Below the Wady 'Aunid, the Wady Dimah, halfway to the 


a Wady Azlam, falls into the sea north of Alni Masirib (_; 2 et, 


‘of Pastures"), which the Ad. Chart calls Massahril, and 

Sprenger Mazérib, This long thin point, according to my 
| friend, represents the Xepoorvnos “Axpa (Chersines extrema) 
which Ptolemy places sp the parallel of Rhaunathus. Here 
q the coast-range, Jibil 'Tihimat Balawiyyah, now distinguished 
. as the mountains of the lowlands of the Baliyy-land, begins to 
y recede from the sea, and becomes mere hills and hillocks; yet 









© There isa southern Wady "Amid, distinguished as the "Amdd Zafar ( rh 
‘whose blue hills we shall see from Sharm Dumayghah. yh), 


P- + See Part Il. sect. iv. 

> t “Kurh” with the ehort vowel would mean water gushing from a well. 

7 Part IL. sect. iii. Tho "Ayn is the Heb, Oin, and the a is not found 
ad Hi 


= t dialect: hence “Oreb "(a raven) becomes in Arable * b,” and so 
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the continuity of the chain is never completely broken. At 
noon we slipped into the channel, about 14 (not LO nor 60) 
mile broal, between the mainland and the islet known as the 
Jebel Nu'’min; similarly, Hassini, island, is called Jebel, o hill, 
and never Jezirat, an island. This feature has a long lean 
tail, a sandy flat which projects far to the north-west several 
parallel lines of rainbow-green reef. It first appears as a 
narrow depressed quoin, 3 to 4 miles long by 1 broad; its 
Jebel is composed of two dwarf hillocks, one rounded, the other 
flattened, Goth rise a little above the dorsum of desert-like 
material : yey eenmeraee and corallines, whose dark-metalled 
surface is dotted with shrubs. We did not, however, find the 
Numan plant (Euphorbia retusa), which is supposed to have 
given it a name. The rock gains height to the south-east, 
and forms four bluffs with horizontal and parallel stratification, 
much worked by wind and water. Two fine bays, facing the 
mainland, afford excellent anchorage. The northern showed 
a Sambuk hanled down for cleaning, a fishing-canoe lurking 
near the shore, and Arab tents on the plateau behind. The 
other, adjoming it to the south, is of larger size, not a little 
resembling Sinifir: at its bottom, behind the sands, rises a red 
gion, possibly the core of the islet, with a finial rock not unlike, 
from our range of view, a gigantic “ Krapp.” 

During the return cruise we landed upon Nu'man, and 
€xamined it earefully. Like the Dalmatian Archipelago, it 
was once mainland, probably separated by the process that 
raiged the maritime range. ‘lhe rolling sandy platform and the 
dwarf wadys are strewn with trap and quartz, which were never 
produced in sifu on this bit of rock, During spring-tide the 
Huwaytat transport their flocks in the light craft called 
“ Kati'rahs,” and keep them while the pastures last. We made 
extensive tg uiries, but we heard of no ruins; and yet Sprenger 
would here locate the Tiayévous vijrog (Timagenis insula) of 
Ptolemy. If such be the case, either the Alexandrian or his 
manuscripts must greatly err. He places the bank in w. lat. 
20° 45, chieas its centre lies in x, lat. 27° 5) « difference of 
1° 25’, His 60 miles of distance from the coast, evidently the 
blunder of a copyist, must also be reduced to a maximum of 


Passing the Wady Surayyé, and another old friend, the 
Aslah-Agnab, down whose heal we had ridden to Shaghab, we 
crossed at 2 Pat. the mouth of the Wady Azlam (“of the Moun- 
tain Groat”), the “ Ezlam” which Wellsted (ii. 183) unduly makes 
the southern frontier of the Huwaytit, anid the northern limit of 
the Baliyy tribes, Here the Jibal el-Azlam trending from the 
north-east, abut upon, and run parallel with, the sea, Beyond 
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. 
them lies the Sharm Jezai oe V5 not Jizzeh nor Jezmay), 2 


white gap in the line of dark-brown trap hills, Then comes 
the similar mouth of the once-populous Wady Dukhan ioe 
“Smoke ”), faced by a large splay of tree-grown sand; on the 
opposite African shore the name always denotes places where 
furnaces have been at work. Follow the coast-islands of 
Marsé Zubaydah (not Zebaider), connected by fords with the 
shore, Here the sea is bordered by the red-yellow coast range, 
whose fretted sky-line of peaks and cones, “horses” and 
 hogs’-backs,” are cut by deep wadys, and drained by aes 
“rates.” The background is a long regular eurtain of black 
hills, whose white sheets and veins may be gra ites and quartz. 

We then passed the little creek Minat el-Marrah, one of the 
many openings grown with vegetation; here the ruins El- 


Nabagah (i5_3, “of the Single Lote-tree "), are spoken of. At 
4 pas. we doubled the Ras Lebayyiz ( . \, not Lebayhad), 
PE at 


a long flat tongue pecieceing well from the coast-range and 
defending its valley, which fies to the south. In the Far'at 
“upper part”), some five hours’ march from the mouth, lie 
important remains of the “Mutakaddimin,” tall furnaces and 
scorim ; an “irregular” militant at El-Wijh confirmed this 
eee The Wady Lebayyiz nearly fronts the Nabakiyyah 

land, a mere raised reef, with the sea breaking around it: 


rw eS. 


here lay two sents Kati'rahs, hunting mother-of-pearl. The 
Shakk el-"Abd A Slave's Cleft ee another small Minat (refuge- 
harbour), a break in the shore between the Ras Lebayyiz and 
| the Ras Salbah (4 _\$, not Telbah). And now the coast-range 


| retreats far to the east, while its continuity is completely broken 
up into a multitude of dwarf cones. . | 

The next important feature is the Wady Salbah, also lying 
south of its headland: we shall have much to say concerning 
its inland continuation, the Wady Nejd. On the dark hills of 
Salbah, the gloomy range ahead of us, appear the granite 





ry peaks and “pins” of Jebel Libn, cleaming white and pale in 
4 the livid halt light of a cloudy sunset. After 12 hours’ steam- 
5 - ing over 70-72 knots of reefy sea, we ran carefully into the 
Bis Sharm Dumayghoh, which my ‘Pilgrimage’ (I. xi.) called 
+¥ amehah, one error amongst many rectified in my last volumes.” 
This lake-like, land-locked cove is by far the best of the many 


_ good dock-harbours which break the Midian coast. | 
I resolved to pass a day in surveying the port; the Hydro- 
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graphers give plans of Yahirr and Jibbah, ignormg one far 
more important, Distant only 30 miles of easy and eafe coast- 
ing navigation, it is éhe harbour for the pilgrim-ships which 
El-Wijh endangers. The work of the Egyptian officers shows 
on the map an oval, about 1 knot in length, disposed north- 
west to south-east, with four bulges on the northern shore: the 
breadth may be 1200 yards. It appears to be the embouchure 
of the Wady Dumayghah, which falls into its head, and which, 
in the days of forests, must have rolled a large stream. The 
entrance is defended by a feature common on this coast, a 
natural breakwater, denoted by a dot upon the chart; it 
measures 340 yards by half that width, and it may be the 
remains of the coralline bed in which the torrent carved out 
the port. The northern inlet is a mere ford of green water; 
the southern, 25 fathoms deep, has 160 fathoms of clear way 
between the reef and shallows of either side. The bay sh 
to the south-east, and the best anchorage for ships lies to the 
north-west, almost touching land: a reef or rock is reported to 
be in the middle ground, and native craft usually make fast 
toa lumpy natural mole of sandstone north of the entrance. 
We landed to inspect the country, which belongs, not to the 
Juhaynah, but to the Baliyy, mixed with a few Kura‘an-Hu- 
waytat and Kariizah-Hutaym. Most of the shells were broken, 
not including, however, the oysters; and the usual eight-ribbed 
turtle appeared to be common. M. Lacaze picked up, on the 
northern sands, a large old bleached skull, which went into my 
colleetion. -We failed to find any neighbouring burial-place: 
striking, however, inland, towards the “ Fort (Rain * of the 
Chart, we cume upon an old cemetery to the north of the bay, 
and concluded that the graves had originated the mistake. 
_ The Jibal el-Salbah, and its wadys to the east, showed the 
familiar low-level conglomerates, and quartz-seamed high ene 
of dark traps. The mouth of the northern gorge is box ed by 
a vein of finely-crystallised carbonate of lime, with an_astrin- 
gent taste, ponibly resulting from the presence of alumina. 
igns of Arabs appeared everywhere, but we were unable to 
asoprtain the extent or even the existence of water, an im- 
eee ce eneration if this is to become the: port of El-Wijh. 
e Hajj-road, ramming some miles inland, is doubtless supplied 
with the necessary, and thesa Bedawin could hardly live without 
it. Shaykh Furayj, pointed out to us, far in the north, the 
blue peaks of the “Amid Zafar, in whose branch-wady stand the 
ruins of M’jirmah. ‘The day ended with a sudden trembling of 
the ship, as if straining at anchor; the apparent direction of 
this earthquake, or rather waterquake, was from north to south, 
time 9.10 P.at., and duration 20°. According to the Arabs, the 
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motion is not uncommon in Midian, especially about the vernal 
ninox: on the present occasion it ended the spell of damp and 
try weather, which began on March 16, and which may have 
been connected with it, 3 

March 23rd-—The soundings were not finished before 7.40 
aat., when the old corvette resumed her rolling, rollicking way 
southward ; as usual, she was without ballast. After steaming 
1 hour (=7 shag ee sighted the green mouth of the Wady 
‘Antar, in whose Istabl, or upper valley-course, the pilgrims 
camp. It drains a small inland range to the north-east ; this 
feature bore 80° (mag.) when we were 2 miles south of Dumay- 
ehah, and it was then hidden by the taller block to seaward. 
The Ad, Chart, besides confounding the two, has applied 
«Istabl” to the height instead of the hollow. Jebel Labn, 
vb “ Libin,” suggests grey granite and white (eyes hence, 
probably, the name, identical with Lebanon and Libanus, the 
* Milk-mountain.” The Bedawin have, doubtless, their own 
terms for every feature: the citizens divide it into two, E-Alt 
(the “upper ") being its southern, and El-Asfal (the “lower “) 
its northern section. It is a little brother of the Sharr, measur- 
ing 8733 instead of 6000-6500 feet. We first see from the 
north a solid block, capped with a mural crown of three peaks. 
When ea of . the range becomes a tall ness porta dec 
perpendicular to the west: it reposes upon a base w ich slope: 
at the angle of rest; and it falls int the sandy sa ese 

udy. ‘To complete the resemblance, even the queer “pins” 
are not wanting. It is said to abound in water; and a Nakhil 
(“date-grove 5 is described as growing near the summit. The 
tribe which owns the most of it, the despised Hutaym, claims 
the negro hero, ‘sa and lover, *Antar, as one of their ancestors 
—hence, probab Ys his connection with the adjomimg mountain 
and “the Stable.” 

I will here briefly consider the status and the relations which 
this block bears to the western Ghiits of Northern Arabia, The 
“Jebel Libn” isthe great feature of the Tihimat Baldwiyyah ; 
for many days it will appear to follow us, and this is the proper 
place for assigning its site and status toit. We have prospected 
about KlAkabah, the northern head of the Ghats or eoast- 
a the single chain of Jebel Shari, the “Sa’ar of the tribes 
of the Shasu” (Bedawi)* in the papyri and the Hebrew Mount 
Séir, the “rough” or “rugged.” Farther south we have noted 
how this tall eastern bulwark of the great Wady el-’Arabah 
bifureates, forming the Shafah chain to the east; and westward 
of it, in Madyan Proper, the Jibél el-Tihamah, of which the 





* Bee my vol. i. chap. vil. 
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Shdrris perhaps the culmination. We have noted the accidents 
of the latter as far as Dumayghah Cove ; and now we desery in 
the offing the misty and distance-dwarfed forms of the Jebel el- 
Ward, the Jibél el-Safhih (..5 4), the two blocks south of 
the Wady Hamz, known as the Jibilayn el-Ral, and their neigh- 
bours, still in the Tihimat Balawiyyah, Lastly we shall sight 
behind El-Haura the Abi Ghurayr,* and a number of detached 
blocks which, like the former, are laid down, but not named, m 
the cesar iges | Charts, 
Beyond El-Hauri the chain still stretches southwards its 
mighty links with smaller connections. The first is the bold 
range Jebel Radwah, the “ Yambo Hills” of the British sailor, 
rising some 6000 feet high, and lying 35 miles behind the new 
port.t Passing it to left on the El-Medinah route, I heard the 
fables which imposed upon Abyssinian Bruce; “all sorts of 
Arabian fruits grow in perfection on the summits of these hills; 
it is the paradise of the people of Yenbo, those of any substance 
having country houses there;” and go forth. This was hardly 
srobable in Bruce's day, and is now impossible: the mountain is 
eld by the Beni Harb, a most turbulent tribe, for which see my 
‘Pilgrimage,’ vol. i. pp. 364-5. Their head-shaykh Sad the 
Robber, who still flourished in 1853, is dead, and has been sue- 
ceeded by one of his sons, Shaykh Hudayfah, who is even worse 
than the sire. Between these ill-famed haunts of the Bent 
Harb and Jiddah rises the Jebel Subh, which Raper (p. 527) 
calls Jebel Soubah, It is “a mountain remarkable for its 
magnitude and elevation” (4500 feet), inhabited by the Bent 





Subh, a fichting clan of the “Sons of Battle.’ 

The largest links of these west Arabian Ghats are composed 
ite-grey granite, veined and striped with quartz; and they 
led spun the porphyritic traps of the Jibdl 





the end of Egypt. I cannot, however, agree with Wellsted 
(ii. 242, 3) that the ridges increase in height, as they recede 
the sea; or that the veins of quartz run horizontally 

through the “dark granite.” The greater altitudes (31 | 
feet), visible from an offing at 40-70 miles, are connected by 
minor heights: some of them, however, are considerable, and 
here and there they break into detached pyramids. All are 
muritime, now walling the shores, like the Tayyib Ism and 

bg Rite ht Ghorayri, the name of an aromatic plant. ‘ 

Sabchil (* Spring af tho Pabortree™). to Ptolosy’s tiios a eca-pert, ot present 
15 miles to the north-east (x, Int. 24° 12° 3°?) of the modern, town ia Seek 
- Aeconting to the Arobe it lice 6 hours’ march from 


now trace in the parallel of El-Hamz, 
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Mazhafeh, then shearing away from it, as about the Ral, where 
a broad “false coast” has been built by Time, | 
These western Ghats, then, run down either in single or 
in double lines the whole length of occidental Arabia, and 
meeting a similar and equally important eastern line they 
form a mighty nucleus, the mountains of El-Yemen. After 
carefully inspecting, and making close inquiries concerning, @ 
gection of some 500 miles, I cannot but think that the mines of 
eae ore, mentioned by the mediwval Arabian geographers," 
y in offsets from the flanks either of the mountains or the inland 
ehain; that is, they are either on the Tibimah, the coast low- 
lands, or in ELNejd, the highland plateau of the interior. 
What complicates the ground is the long line of yoleanie 
action which, forming the eastern frontier of the plutonic granites 
and of the modern grits, may put forth veins extending even to 
the shores of the Gulf of "Akabah and the Red Seat The length, 
known to me by inquiry, would be about three degrees between 
wn. lat. 28° and 25°, the latter being the parallel of El-Medivah : 
others make them extend to near Yambu’ in ¥, lat. 24°5'. he 
sd stretch far to the north, and connect, as has been suggested, 
with stil 
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the Syrian centres of eraption, discovered by the Palesti 
Exploration, [have already explained $ how and why we were 
unable to visit the “ Harrah,” lying east of the Hisma; but 
we repeatedly sighted its outlines and I determined that its lay 
is from sethweek to south-east. Farther south, as will be 
seen at El-Hauri, the vertebrm curve seawards or to the south- 
west, and seem to mingle with the main range, the mountains 
of the Tihdmat-Jahaniyyah, of the Juhayni. Thus the for- 
mation assumes an importance which has never yet been attri- 


_ buted to it, and the five several “ Harrahs,” reported to me by 


the Bedawin, must be studied in connection with the mmera 
logical deposits of the chains adjoining them. It must not be 
forgotten that a fragment of porous basalt picked up by the first 
Expedition near Makna yielded a small button of gold.§ 
readfully rolled the Sinadr before the long heavy swell 
from the north-west. It was a bad time off the Dabbat (“high 
land") el-Marga’h (“of Refuge,” not Has Margah); a little 
relief, however, was felt when running down the channel 


between the mainland and the reef Kata’ el-Ras (lI 2:3) : 








* See my vol. i. chap. ix. 
t The Land of Midinn (Revisited), chap. vi.,deseribos ano of these io (7) 


ops near Tayyib Ism; and chap. bx. notices the apparently voleanic eulphur- 
mount near FL-Mawaylah, % = , . 
t Vol. il. chap, x. § See my vol. L chap. xi, 


1 Dabbat properly means a sand-hill or heap, 
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the chart does not name it, but notes “ good anchorage on the 
east side of these shoals.” The long, low island of Raykhah 


(icy ae the loose or straddling”), to the w.s.w. of El-Wijh, 


may protect the port in that direction, and form, as Wellsted 
says (ii, 185), an “excellent mark for entering,” but it did us no 
good. The nuisance returned in force as, doubling the Ras 


Muraybit (L2 2 yt not Marabut), we sighted El-Wijh. The 


gape of its wady is backed by the Hamirat, or “Red Range,” 
aud fronted by its two towers, the round Burj and the cubical 
lighthouse, And we were quiet once more when the Sinnar, 
at 12.15 p.m, having covered her 30 miles in 4 hours 30 
minutes, cast anchor in the usual’ place, south-east of the 
northern jaw. The log showed a total of 102 miles between 
the Sharms Yahdérr and El-Wijh, or 107 from the latter to 

El-Muwaylah. 
El-Wijh,* meaning the “ Face," an abbreviative form of El- 
Wijh el-Bahr (the “ Face of the Sen”), lies in x. lot. 26° 14, 
It is evidently an old site, although the ruins have been buried 
under generations of modern buildings; Sprenger (p, 21) holds 
it to be the seaport of “Egra, a village in the territory of 
Obodas,” a corruption of the Arabic El-Hajar, the town or 
townlet. Hence, according to Strabo (xvi. cap. iv. § 24) /Elins 
Gallus embarked his baffled troops for Myus roast Pliny 
Naat also mentions the “Tamudmi, with their towns of 
ata and Hegra, and the town of Badanatha.” It is generally 


‘remarked that * Bera it does not cee iti Ptolemy's le its, yet 


one of the best texts (Carolus F. A. Nobbe, Lipsim, 1843) reads 
Eypa, instead of the Negran (Nejrin), which Bilibaldus 
sororhe Meus (Lagiiom, Mpxxxv) and others placed in 
x. lat. 26° 0’. Sprenger formerly believed El-Amid to be 
Strabo's * Era,” the haven for the northern ; as El-Haura was 
for the southern, and El-Wijh for the central regions. 
I have no intention again to describe El-Wijh,t except as o 
quarantine station connected with the Pilgrimage-Caravan. 
t has been admirably adapted to such purposes, after laying 
out much money in a lighthouse, a masonry landing-pier, 
doctors’ quarters, guard-houses, bake-houses, and an_establish- 
ment for condensing water. It has been abolished, very 
unwisely, methinks, in favour of “Tor Harbour.” ‘The latter, 
inhabited by a ring of thievish Syro-Greek traders, backed by 


Ca eee 


* In classical Ambic Wojh is a face, and Wijh a side, 
t See my vol. i chap, viii. | 
+ Bee‘ The Land of Midian (Revisited),” chap. xiv, 
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a wretched sandy wild, comfortless enough to make the 
healthiest lose health, is—worst of all—so near Suez that 
infection can travel easily. A wealthy pilgrim has only to 
pay a few gold pieces; his escape to the mountains is winked 
at, and thence he travels or voyages comfortably to Suez and 
Cairo. Even without such irregularities, the transmission of 
contaminated clothing or other articles would suffice to spread 
cholera, typhus and amall-pox. Tor is, in fact, an excellent 
medinm for focussing, and tor propagating contagious disease; 
anil its vicinity to Egypt, and consequently to Europe, demands 
that it should at once be abolished. Pare 

The objections to El-Wijh are two, both ene invalid. 
The port is dangerous during westerly winds; and pilgrim-ships 
bank their fires ever ready to put to sea. True; but, as has 
been shown, Sharm Dumayghah, the best of its kind, lies only 
30 knots to the north. i e second, the want of water, or of 

ood water, is even less cogent. The seaboard wells supply 

hie poorer classes and animals; and we shall presently see the 
Fort wells, which in their day have watered from 20,000 to 
30,000 thirsty men and beasts. So fur from the condensers 
being a failure, the tank still holds 20 tons of distilled water, 
although it givea drink to some thirty mouths composmg 
the establishment. Finally the tanks of the old paddle-wheel 
steamer, moored off the town, have done good work, and are 
ready to do it again, 
‘Thus the expense of laying out the quarantine ground at 
El-Wijh has been pitifully wasted. That, however, is a very. 
small matter; the neglect of choosing a proper position 1s 
serious, even dangerous. Unlike Tor, nothing can be healthier 
or freer from fever than the Pilgrims’ Platean. From El-Wijh, 
too, escape is hopeless; if a pilgrim left the caravan a Bedawi 
bullet would soon persuade him to stop, Here, then, should 
be the first long halt for the “ compromised” travellmg north- 
wards. When contagions disease cae completely disappeared, 
the second precautionary stoppage might be either at Tor or, 
better still, at the "Uytin Misi (Moses’ Wells) near Suez; where 
sanitary conditions are far more favourable, and where supplies, 
incloding medical comforts, would be cheaper as well as more 
abundant. Briefly, it is my conviction that, under present 
circumstances, “ Tor" is a standing danger, not only to Eg pt 
ae fs universal Europe, and that its only remedy would 

-Wijh. 

Il. To the Southern Sulphur Hill and Cruise to El-Hawra.—At 
El-Wijh I — divided the party. MM. Marie and Philipin, 
with Lieut. Yusuf as surveyor, were directed to march south- 


wards to inspect a sulphur-hill, and to report upon the Wady 
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Hamz and a ruin near its banks. Meanwhile the rest of us 
would proceed in the Sinnar to El-Hauri, a roundabout cruise 
of 100 miles or so southwards, | 

There is no need to describe M. Marie’s march, which covered 

round afterwards travelled over by the united Expedition. 

fe was successful in discovering the sulphur-hill, the third now 
known upon the Midian coast. After riding 5 hours 40 minutes 
(= 17 miles), the party reached the buse of the Tuwayyil 
el-Kibrit, the “ Little long (Ridge) of Brimstone.” It appears 
from afar a reddish pyramid, rising about 2 miles inland of a 
fine inlet, which is said to be safe navigation. Thus far it 
resembles the Jibbah find: on the other hand, it is not plutonic 
but chalky, like those of Maknd and “Sinai,” the crystals being 
similarly diffused throughout the matrix. 

The travellers slept at the base of the “Tuwayyil.” Next 
morning M. ian proceeded to collect specimens of the 
sulphur and chaleedony-agate strewed over the plain. M. Marie 
aad Lieut. Yusuf rode on to the banks of the Wady Hama, and 
in 3 hours (=9 miles) they came upon the ruins of a 


(“castle”) that unexpectedly turned up trumps. I had care- 


lessly written for them the name of a rnin which all believed 
would prove to be one of the normal barbarous, “ Hawiawit.” 
They brought back specimens of civilised architecture; and 
these at once determined one of the objectives of our next 
journey. On March 28th the party returned to El-Wijh in the 
| igh est of spirits, after a successful trip of more than 50 miles. 
nwhile I steamed southwards, accompanied by the rest 
of the party, including the Sayyid, Furayj and Mohammed 
Shahidah, siatbageas On ") of the Fort el-Wijh, a prosperous 
merchant much trusted by the Bedawin. He brought with 
him, by way of Ghafir, or “guide,” one Rajih ibn "Ayid of the 
Fawé ‘idah-Juhaynah; and the fellow was not a good specimen 
of his ill-favoured and ill-fumed tribe. | 
 -Mareh 24¢h.—We set out at 4.30 por; and steamed due west 
till we had rounded the northern end of Raykhah Island. We 


then went to the south-west and passed to port the white rocks 
of Mardinah Island," capping the ugly reefs and shoals that 





forbid ships to hug this section of the shore. The patch 
the headland Ras el-Ma'allah, where, as at El-’Akabah and 
Makni, sweet water springs from the salt sea-sands—a freak 
of drainage so common on the dismal Somali coast. We then 





ran along the Sharm Hahbin (not “ Abbin”), and the Ras 





Munaybarah (y+ ..); and before nightfall we had sighted 


* Mardin in the dictionarice isa kind of wasp. 
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Ras Kurkumah CASS ), which Keith Johnston writes “ Ras 


Ghurkuma.” ‘This yellow point, so called from its “ curcuma ' 
(turmeric, saffron, dioseorides), here faces the islet-tomb of 


Shaykh Marbat (|, ,<), not “Shaykh Hasan el-Mirabit 


(‘ Pilgrimage,’ I. xi.), nor Mordbit (Wellsted, i. 183), Upon 
this part of the shore, I was afterwards told, are extensive 
ruins, not visited by Europeans on account of the dangerous 
Juhaynah. The south-eastern background is formed by tall 
and misty highland blocks, the Ghats of the Tihamat-Jahanty- 
yah. Northernmost, and prolonging the Libn, runs the = ape 
wall of the Jebel el-Ward ; then rise the peaks and sve les of 
the Jibdl el-Safhah ; and, lastly, the twin massifs, El-Ral. Faint 
resemblances of these features sprawl, ike huge caterpillars, 
over the Admiralty Chart, but all sprawl unnamed. 

March 25th.—The consequence of yawing and of running 
nalf-speed by night was that we reached Jebel Hassani just 
before noon, instead of at Sat. The island is a long vallowe 
white ridge, a lump of coralline 400 feet high, bare and water- 
less; yet at certain seasons it feeds the Bedawi flocks. 
Buttressed and bluff to the south-west, whence the strongest 
winds blow, it is prolonged by a flat ae to the south-east, and 
by a long tail of two vertebrm tre ding north-west. ‘Thus it 


' gives safe shelter to Arab barques, as noticed in my ‘ Pilgrimage 









({. xi.), where, however, it is erroneously called * Jebel Hasan.” 
its parallel is a few miles north of the “Dedalus Light $ 
n. lat. 24°55 30") to the west; and it lies a little south of 
3-Hauri on the const (x. lat. 25° 6’), and of El-Medinah, 
distant about 190 direct miles in the interior. If Ptolemy's 
latitudes are to be consulted, J. Hassini will be the * Island 
of Timagines” in ». lat. 25° 40’; while the Chersonesus Point 
(also in x, lat. 25° 40’), “ Jambia,” being in y. lat. 24°12, would 
be represented by the important and well-marked projection 
of “Abi Madd" (“Father of the Flux” or high tide), which 
intercepts the view to the south. 
Rounding the southern spit we turned to north-east and by 
east, and passed, with a minimum of 7 fathoms under keel, 


between J, Hassini and the flat Umm Sahr ( ); this 


*Libnah” of Wellsted (ii. 195) is a sandbank hardly visible 
from the shore, and deserves its name, “ Mother of Deception.” 
Here lies the only good approach to the saline and spacious 
bay, on which was built the southernmost Nabathman port- 
town; all the others either require skilful pilots, or they are 
sealed by reefs and shoals, With the blue and regular-lined 


| 
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curtain, Abi ‘l-Ghurayr Coe), in front, stretching down 


coast to Has Abii Madd, we bent gradually round to the 
north-east and east. We then left to starboard the settlement 


El-Amlij ( at \),* a scatter of the usual dull, dark-brown 


huts. We ran for safety 1j mile north of the exposed Ras 
el-Hanri; and at 1.30 pt (=21 hours) the Sinndr anchored, 
in! fathoms, under the protecting shallows Kats ‘at El-Wazamah 


(acy) 
Kil-Hauri is not found either in the charts or in Ptolemy's 
and Sprenger’s maps. It lies in w. lat. 25° 6’, about the same 
mrallel as El-Medinah; and in £. long. (Gr.) 87° 14 30". 
For these observations, which were taken by Nasir Effendi 
Ahmed, First Lieutenant of the Sinndr, I am not answerable, 
although the latitnde cannot be far out. Thus the latitudinal 
distance between El-Hauré and El-Wijh (sx. lat. 26° 14’) would 
be 68 geographical miles, Wellsted (ii. 195) heard of, but 
never saw its ruins. He greatly errs when he makes this 
station, or its neighbourhood, the frontier of the * Bili” and 
the “ Joheinah”: this line, as has been seen, lies nearly 50 geo- 
graphical miles farther north. He also translates the word 
(ii. 461) “the bright-eyed girl,” instead of the White (Village), 
Allws Views, He ignores, again, its other name. Dar el-ishrin 
Make AX. Station”), so called because the Cairo caravan 
formerly reached it in a score of days, now reduced to nineteen. 
‘According to Sprenger, the White Village, or Castle, was a 
Nabathman, not a Thamudite port. Here Allius Gallus dis- 
embarked his troops from Egypt. Strabo (xvi. cap. 4, §.24) 
shows that eve) «wu was the starting-place of the caravans 
which, before the Nile-route to Alexandria was opened, carried 
the merchandise of India and of south Arabia to Petra. Thenee 
the imports were passed on to Phoonicia and Egypt, and these 
pages haye shown why the journey would be. preterred to the 
oyage northwards. He is confirmed by the Periplns (cap. xix.), 
“from the Port and the Castellam of Leuki Kéme, a road 
leads to. Petra, the capital of the Malicha (El-Malik), King of 
the Nabathmans; it also serves as an prone to those who 
bring wares in smaller ships from Arabia. For. the latter 
reason, @ Sigs Seah or Toll-taker, who levies 25 per 100 ad 
valorem, and a Hekatontarchus (centurion) are there stationed.” 
As the Nabatm were vassals of Rome, and the whole region 
had been ceded to the Romans (Byzantines) by a chief of the 
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Beni Kuda’ tribe, this Yuzbashi, or military commandant, was 
probably a Roman. | | 
" El-Haurd, like most of the old coast-settlements, shows two 
“ quarters,” a harbour-town, and what may be called a country 
town. The latter is built upon a tong tongue of land backing 
the slope of the sea-cliff, and att hed to the low whitish 
hillocks rising down south; it is now a luxuriant orebard of 
emerald palms forming three large patches. Behind it swells 
‘a dorsum of golden-yellow sand, and the horizon is closed by 
ranges of hills and highlands, red and white, blue and black. 
The region is far more riant and amene than that higher u 
eoast; and the whole shore-line seems to be broken wi 
verdant valleys. The Wady el-’Ayn with its many branches 
beautifies the north; and, in the southern part, the Wady el- 
Daghaybij (8 «y)* supplies water between its two paps. 
Before the evening we landed at a shallow bay bearing 
30° (mag.) from the corvette’s anchorage. A few yards walk 
inland led tothe unimportant Wady el-Samnah (agus). drain- 
ing low hills of the same name. The loose sand is every where 
strewed with bits of light porous basalt, which comes from 
the Harrat el-Buhayr ( ), a bluff quoin to the north-west. 


ytd El-Haurd, I have said, the voleanic formations, some 


the parallel of El-Muwaylah, approach the 


We were guided to the rums by the shouts of sundry Arabs 
defending their harvest against a dangerous enemy, the birds: 
—rattles and scarecrows were anything but scarce. Apparently 
the sand contains some fertilising matter. A field of dry and 
stunted Dukhn (Holews Dochna), or small millet, nearly covers 
Z, the site of the old Castellum, whose outline, nearly buried 
-. under the drift of ages, we could still trace. There are two 
| elevations, eastern and western; and a third lies to the north, 
on the right side of the Wady Samnah. Seatters of the usual 
fragments lay around, and the rocks of white coralline explained 
the old name—“Whitby.” The Bedawin preserve the tradition 
that this was the most important part of the settlement, which 
extended nearly 4 miles southwards. The dwarf valley-mouth 
is still a roadstead, where two small craft were anchored; and 
a was the hive-corner allotted to the community's 
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March 26th.— We set out shortly after dawn, with a strong 
party of marines, to visit the south end of Lenke Kéme, 2 
mnile’a row to 127° (mag.) landed us at a modern ruin, the work 
of a Yambti’ merchant who had here failed to establish a store, 
Thence a few minutes’ walking over loose sand led to the Hajj- 


road; it is paved, like the shore, with natural slabs and ledges 


_ of soft modern sandstone, which, being foot-worn, makes good 


“metal.” The broad highway, scattered with quartz and basalt, 
greenstone and serpentine, crossed a branch of the Wady el-'Ayn, 
whose rich and saltish sand grow “Dukhn” and the Nilotic 
aca} ae (Cynosurus durus), tamarisk-thicket and tafts of 
fan-palm. On its left bank a lamp-black vein of naked basalt, 
capped by jagged blocks, ran down to the sea and formed a 
conspicuous buttress. The guides spoke of a similar voleanic 
outcrop above Point Abi Madd, and of a third close to Yambii’ 
harbour. 

A slow hour showed us the first ruins; wall-bases built with 


fine cement ee the summit of a dwarf mound to the left « 
the 


of the read. We then entered the palm-orchards fenced with 
thorn, tamped earth and dry stone: young trees had been 
planted; and Dukhn-ficlds gave an agricultural touch to the 
scene. The high-road path to the Wady Hanra (| =) where 


ty 
the caravan camps ; it still shows all the requisites of an 
“eligible position,’ a quarter inhabited by rich citizens. 

At the third or southern palm-patch we found remnants of 
the only public works still visible. This Kariz, or underground 
aqueduct, conducted towards the sea the drainage of the 


Jebel Turham ( ~* b y3)s a round knob shown on the Ad. Chart; 


which bears 121° (mag.) from the conduit-head. The line 
has long been broken down by the Arabs; the "A 


(“fountain”) may be seen issuing from a dark cayern of ohitee 


coralline; it then hides itself beneath several pittings that 
represent the old Najwah (air-holes); and, after owing under 
sundry natural arches, the remains of the conduit-ceilit 
emérges In a deep fissure of saline stone. From this pa 
banks we Bioked up fair specimens of saltpetre. The lower 
course, abounding in water-beetles and choked with weeds, ends 
in a wren ven grateful to birds, 

The turbulent Juhaynah were mostly in the upper country ; 
a few wretched fellows, however, assembled and began ‘to- 
squabble about the right of leading strangers into our countr 
(bilad-na), They Pag the guides gave us discouragin details ils. 
conceming & ruin represented to lie some hours off, in the 
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nearest of the southern Harrahs, According to them the Kasr 
el-Bint (“ Maiden’s Palace") was in the same condition as El- 
Hauri; showing only a single pees , perhaps the Calpe 
to. which Wellsted alludes. T ng person whose 

name it bears was a sister of the well-known Warakat fbn 


Naufal ( \s,5 cy) ‘Sys v5 the former sg upon the 


mainland, while the eB vt built a corresponding Upon 
Jebel Hassini Neither here nor elsewhere could I an any- 








thing concerning the human skeleton which Ibn Mujawar, some 
600 years ago ount annealed ini ROO oe eee 


A few Sratila concerning the “Harrahs” of this of 
Arabia. The author of the Kitab Futuh el-Buldin (‘Th Con- 
uests of El-Islam’) states that the lands known to Arabia as 
LaHarrah are eight; of these he and Ibn Khaldin (El-'Thar) 
mention two—l. t Beni Sulaym, from a tribe now van- 
ished; and, 2, the Harrat el-Nar, lying between Tayma and the 
Wady el-Kuni (the Wady Hamz 2). The learned Dr. Wetzstein, 
in the Appendix to his * Reisebericht,’ &c.," records a conversa- 
= with A. von Humboldt and Carl Ritter (April 1899), respect- 
@ the specimens which he had brought from the classical 
Trachonita Their fresh texture and appearance led the latter 
to question whether the latest eruptions of the Harrat Rajil, as 
it is called from a neighbouring wady, may not have taken 
place during the historic period, and he referred to Psalm xvui. 
Sc aidlininde 5s nile ths dosumreiice, dating David's reign, of such 
a phenomenon in or near Palestine. Humboldt deemed it vats 
le that the Koranie legend (cap. cv.) of the Abyssinians 


- under Abraham being destroyed by a shower of stones any in 


hell-fire, referred, not to small-pox,} as is generally supposed, 
but to an actual voleanic eruption in Arabia. 

“With what interest would that great man have learned,” 
writes Wetzstein, “that as [ was turning over the leaves of 
Yakut's “Geographical Lexicon,’ I found no less than 28 differ- 
ent volcanic regions between Hannin and Baéb el-Mandeb known 
to the Arabians!” Later still Dr. Otto Loth published an 
elaborate paper “On the Volcanic Regions (Harras) of Avie 
according to Yakut,” in which these eruptions are nearly al 
identifier and described, 


ba This i is the volume “geo I have translated, Seo also Thr. Beke's in 
the * Athenmum * hb. 8th and 15th, 1873), his “Mount Binal « a0), 
(ponim); and hia * Sinai in Ambin,' p. 535, 
+ hare_ar far a wo Kao, to t centres whence ihis foul disse 
spread, The eastern is Se tes ee ee 
Bo. 1122; the western, peers! on oe from the latter it is supposed to 
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“Among the numerous volcanoes thus found to exist within 
the Arabian Peninsula,” remarks Dr, Beke, “the only one 
recorded as having been in activity within the historic period is 
the Harrat el-Nar* (Fire Harrah), situate to the north-east of 
Medina, in the neighbourhood of Khaibur (Khaybar), in about 
26° 30's. lat. and 40° BE. long.; which, being traditionally said 
to have been in an active state six centuries before Mohammed, 
had actually an eruption inthe time of the Prophet's successor, 
Omar. To the north-west of this ‘ Fire-Harra’ lies that known 
as the ‘Harra of (the tribe of) Udhra’ (El-Azré); again to the 
north of this is * Harra of Tabik,’ so called from the station: of 
that name on the Hadj road from Damasens to Mekka, the 

ition of which'is in about 28° 15’. lat. and 37° EB, long., and 
yeyond this last, farther to the north, and consequently between 
it and the northernmost Harra of the Radjil, or Trachonitis, is 
the Harra Radjla.t . . . Its designation, which means ‘ rough,’ 

‘ pathless,’ seems to indicate its peculiarly rugged surface, and 
to lead to the inference ‘that it is an immense field of lava” i 

Hence my late friend concluded that his “true Mount Sinai” 
was the focus and origin of this voleanie region; and that the 
latter was the “great and terrible wilderness” (Deut. i. 19) 
through which the children of Israel were led on their way to 
mysterious “Kadesh-barnea.” Thus, too, he explained “the 
“pillar of cloud by day” and the “pillar of fire by night” 
(Exod. xiii. 20). 

_ Tteturning along the shore, we embarked and bade adien to 
Lenké Kéme, The old corvette made the usual semicircle, but 
the sea had subsided to a dead calm, and we reached El-Wijh 
in 18 hours 15 minutes, | 
_ UL The March to the Gold Mines.—The preliminaries of our 
journey were soon settled at El-Wijh; and the Baliyy tribe 
mate no difficulties. We were to be escorted by « 

Hammid and Niji, his factotum, the mulatto Abdullah, and his 
wikil)(*agent™) the big black slave, Abdullah Mohammed, 
The immediate objective of this, our last march, was the Badd 
plain and the Mochoura of the ancients, the medimval Marwah 
seca une also determ Wale Pheer 1 coal- 
mine; and, finally, to return to El-Wih via the Wady Hama, 
inspecting both it and the ruins first sighted by MM. Marie and 

“hilipin, 

March 29.—At 1,45 px. we left El-Wijh, with 58 camels, of 
which 7 were intended to carry water—as will be seen, they 








* See Wallin, p. S27. 
pth pe aba: coiper a means mugh and stony ground.= Trachonitia. = isa 
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were necessary. The afternoon was hot and unpleasant; 1 
later March the Harwa el-'Uwwah,* a_ violent gand-raising 
norther, sets in and lasts a fortnight. It is succeeded (early 
April) by the calms EL-Ni’im (* the Blessings "), which, divided 
into the Greater and the Leas, last 40 daya. Then the summer, 

‘From the raised and metalled bank where the Burj stands, we 


rode down to the broad mouth of the Wady el-Wijh, draining 


the low, blue-brown hills that form the eastern horizon.. O 
our left opened the dull embouchure of Wady Mansa (Lae: 
and to the right lay el-Mellahah, the Salina, distant about a 
mile from the town. It ia an oval of some 1800 yards from 
north to south: and the banks are padded with brown slush 
frosted white, which in some places “bogs” men and asses. 
Beyond it are sparkling, glittering, dazzling blocks of pure 
crystallised salt, and the open water in the middle is tenanted 
by wild-fowl, At the lower or northern end, a short divide 
separates it from the sea, which during westerly gales runs 
far inland; it would be easy to open a regular channel between 
the harbour and its saltern. The head is formed by the large 
Wady Surrah, whose many feeders at times discharge heavy 
torrents. ‘The walls of the valley-mouth are marked, somewhat 
like the Wady Harr, with caverned and corniced cliffs of snow- 
white, eae ete and rose-pink corallines. 

Ascending the Wady el-Wijh, we left to the right the two brack- 
ish pits or wells, Bir el-Isma’fl and El-Sanntsi CC pigtnns)s 
which supply the of the port. After 1 hour 15 min 
we passed throngh a “gate” formed by the “ Hamirat-Wijh,” 
the Red Hill, noticed when we approached the town. Here 
the gypsum, white and black, ruddy and mauve, overlies rounded 
masses of granite ; and the Secondary formation is succeeded b 
the usual red felsites and green traps—a copy of the Wady Sadr 
in the northern Shafah range, <A fine vein of sugary quartz 
also trended north-south. After 1 hour 45 minutes (=6 miles), 
we suddenly sighted the inland fort, whose littered environs 
show the camping-ground of the Pilgrim-Caravan. Here we 
were paisa. by its commander, Lieut. Nassxir Ahmed, whose 
garrison, 13 regulars, looks clean and healthy, and who keeps 

is castle in excellent order. It is the usual square, straight- 
eurtained work of solid masonry with a circular bastion at each 
i ee The northern face is subtended by 3 large cisterns, 
I strengthened at the inner angles by the stepped buttresses, 





* "Aww in Arbic is the name of the thirteenth mansion of the moon, or four or 
five stars in Virgo. 
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first noticed among the ruins of Maghair Shu'ayb. The only 
object of interest in the fort is the inseription with an illegible 
date, bearing the name of Ahmed ibn Taylin, who founded his 
dynasty in a.p, 868. This is another proof that the Mamlik 
Soldans were lords of the soil, and that South Midian was, even 
in the ninth century, a dependency of Egypt. 

Up the valley, and sertlcadet of the Fort, lie the palm-plan- 
tations, the kitchen-eardens, and the far-famed wells of El-Wijh. 
The sandy bed, disposed east-west, is streaked, dotted, and 
barred with outcrops and walls of the hardest green stone; and 
those disposed north-south must arrest, like dykes, the snb- 
terranean flow. Of the six masonry-revetted pits four, including 
Kl-Tawilah, the deepest, sn ply brackish water, and the same is 
the case with a fifth inside the Fort. The sweet wells are 
the ir el-Za’'faraniyyah (“of Saffron”), and its eastern neigh. 
bour El-’Ajwah (the “ Date-paste”). The latter measures 4-5 
fathoms, and water mf Brn under a boulder in situ, projecting 
from the southern side, Higher up the wady, a reef is labo- 
riously scraped with Bedawi “ Wusdm "and with Moslem 
inscriptions comparatively modern. Hereabouts, and to the 
north-east of the Fort, we picked wp old and well-treated scorim, 
siggesting a more ancient settlement. Perhaps it was the 
locale preferred by the owners of the slaves, ohn worked the 
eae mines hidden from view and from the sea-breeze by the 
hills. 

March 30¢h.— We set out at 5.30 in disorder! y “starting” style; 
and struck up the Wady el-Wijh, which now becomes narrow 
and gorge-like, with wells and water-pits, old and new, dotting 
the sole, Half an hour's walk led to the famous “ written rock,” 
which none of our guides seemed to know. Wellsted (13. 15%) 
erroneously calls the place “ Widi-l-Moyah” (Mayah), the name 
of a feature farther south. Moreover, he has copied the scrawls 
with a carelessness so prodigious, massing, in a single woodent 
(p. 189), what covers many square feet of stone, that we failed 
at first to recognise his original, I deeply regret having re- 
IM Teas this rubbish in The Gold Mines,’ dé&e., p. 213. We 

M. Lacaze and 1) drew the inscriptions and the rude pictures 
as carefully as we could; and the former, on April 10, was sent 
Presently leaving the Wady el-Wijh, which extends for some 
2 hours eastward, we struck ES.F. up the left bank of the Wady 
Zurayb (Hayy of the “little Sheepfold”). This ugly rocky 
torrent presently abuts upon an undulating plateau with low 
rises, almost bare of trees, bone-dry and utterly waterless, 
Raise it from 500 to 9000 feet, and it would be the model of a 
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Peruvian cerro. The material, Ni tat trap, everywhere 
showeil scatters and saree veins of qtartz, mostly running 

north-south : large trenches, dug by the ancients ; and small 
enirns, modern work, were also pointed out to us. Crossing the 
heads of the Wadys el-Araykab (: sis 35)" and Fishayk 
(, =_+3), we fell into the Wady Umm el-Kariyat (“ Mother of 


‘the Villages"), also called Umm Karayat (“Mother of Villages”). 
Kar (“town”) appears in the classics, at least if “Car-thago 
be compounded of it ; and Karyat, or Kiryat (plur. Kura anid 
Karayat) is still used throughout Egypt and Syria, or, rather, 
wherever Arabic is spoken. ovr A" 
This wady beging, as is here the rule, with a gravelly bed; 
it then breaks into ugly rocky drops and overfalls; and, finally, 
the mouth becomes a matured copy, on a larger seale, of ats 
head. Immense blocks of quartz garnish its base at the left 
bank. Presently a grent white heap, some 200 feet high, 
eapped and strewn with snowy boulders, rose above us; and in 
the watercourse at our feet lay the dark oblongs denoting the 
honse-foundations of porphyritic walls. We had reached. the 
eélebrated Umm el-Kariyat, little expecting to finish the 4: miles 
march of the guides in 2 hours 15 minutes (=@} miles). 
. The Jebel el-Mari (quartz-hill) showed, for the first time 
during the whole journey, signs of systematic and civilised 
work, shafts and air-holes, tunnels galleries. The labour 








suggested Pliny (‘ Nat. Hist.” xxxiii. 20), “Tertia ratio opera 
spatia actis, cavanturmontes ad lucernarum Jumina,” &c. Instead 


of being a regular round-headed cone, like the Jebel el-Abyaz, 
for instance, the summit is distinctly crateriform, the apex 
having “caved in,” or rather, having been carried off bodily to 
be worked, Nevyro-quartz was abundant, but we came to the 
conclusion that the rock mostly treated was, like that of 
Shuwik, a very mauve-coloured schist, with a deep-red fracture 
and pleasing tender colours: before they are oxygen-tarnished. 
It abounds m mica which, silvery os fish-scales, overspreads: it 
in patches ; and the precious metal had probably been sought 
in the veinleta between the schist and its quartz-walling. Two 
Pieces showed specks, or rather paillettes, lightly and loosel 
adhering to the * Mari "—so lightly, indeed, that they fell 
when carelessly pocketed. _ | eS 
Leaving the mining details for another placs,f I will notice 
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* It would bo tho diminutive of ‘Urkub, which mone besides the tendon 
Achilles, a winding treck through o valley, or a narrow mountain-paas, | 
¢ Bee *The Land of Midian | Revisited),’ chap. xvi. © a 
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ographical details of the “Mother of the Villages.” <A 
irom the summit of the decapitated, honeycombed mound 
fave us at once the measure of the = work, and a most 
encouraging prospect for the future. All around us lay a trae 
tis é main hil projects a small southern spur, 
s> showing traces of the miner: and the same is the case 
with the quartz-veined block of green trap'to the south-west. 
There ‘are detached white-yellow pitons to the north-east, the 
east and the south; whilst a promising hillock is appended to 
the north of the main outerop. All have rounded conical 
summits and smooth sides, arguing that they are yet virgin; 
and here, perhaps, I should prefer to begin operations. 

This Jebel el-Mari rises from the left bank of the wady, 
whose short gravelly reach is disposed north-west-south-east. 
The ruins, in nN. lat. 26° 13" lie upon a fork where two gorges, 
running to the east and the north-east, both fall into the 
(northern) Wady el-Khaur (_ a “ of the low ground “) : our ¢a- 
raven ascended this line to-day, and to-morrow we shall descend 
it. The remains on the upper or eastern branch-valley show 
what kind of work was done, by a number of grinding imple- 


_ ments—the common Mahrakah (35° \ =e) or ribstone, and 








the handmill, large andsmall, coarse and fine, all violently broken, 
Inthe south-western, which is the main valley, are the prin- 
cipal ruins, forming a rude parallelogram, disposed north-east— 
south-west, The ground-plan presents the usual formless heaps, 
squares anil oblongs of stones and pebbles; and the general 
appearance is that of an ergastulum. Here perhaps the rock 
was crushed and smelted, especially that which was not worth 
sending down the wady, to be worked by water where the mland 
"Daring biout. Amir, guided: Naji : 

During the day Lieut. Amir, guided by Naji, set out to 
inspect init Huth to the rien Art 240° .). After a 
miles ride, reported to be a dozén, he found a long-mouthed 
pit sunk some 4 futhoms in the trap hill-slope. Eastward of it, 
and at the head of the Wady Shuwaytanah (arlasgt» the 
“ Devilling"), lay a square ruin like « small “Mashghal.” Here 
also i fone scribbled in a modern Kutic with pions 
se pt ie aca Wady el-Khaur was afterwards visited 
On APT &. 

I lost all patience with Wellsted, whose blunders became 

* The observations are all by Alimed Kaptin. 
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inexcusable. He makes (ii. 185) the inland fort “about three 
miles in the interior,” whereas the distance is double. At 
p- 187 it becomes “ five miles from the anchorage.” He reaches 
these ruins after 10 miles from the Fort, whilst they lie 12 to 15 
miles from El-Wijh. He calls the porphyritic trap “dark gra- 
nite,” noticing “the thin and shining white veins, which run either 
vertically or diagonally between the masses,” But the grand 
quartz-formation is changed to “limestone.” He descends the 
“caves with ropes and lights; and he fails to understand that 
ea are mining shafts and tunnels. The Ad. Chart, just as 
mad, after correctly placing the inland fort 6} miles from the 
anchorage, thrusts the mine 104 miles eastwards from the Fort, 
when the latter distance is about the same as the former. 
Moreover the ruins are laid down a little to the north, whereas 
they lie one mile south of the latitude of El-Wijh. It ignores 
the porphyritie subrange, in which the “ Mother of the 
Villages” lies; and it brings close to the east the tall peaks 





of the Tihimat Balawiyyah, which, from this point, rise like 
azure shadows on the far horizon, Lastly it. corrupts Umm 
el-Karayat to “ Fayrabat.” . 

In Ritter’s ‘Erdkunde’ (von Asien, Edit, of 1847, West 
Asien, IV. Abtheilung, § 78, vol. iii. pp. 276-277) I find that 
the celebrated init Arabist, Pulgence Fresnel, afterwards 
Consul de France at. Jeddah, visited “ Wedjh-Albahr (Wijh el- 
Bahr), on April 28, 1844, rng enough after Wellsted to have 
read his work.* Accompanied by the Shaykh of the “ Beli” 
Cali) whom Ritter calls “Bily,” a man who had guided 
Wellsted (7), he visited the ruins miscalled in the Admi- 
ralty Chart listg hagy ~ (our Umm el-Karaiyat), Fresnel 
calls them Umm Foukhayyérat, which again he holds to be an 
inversion, more Arabico, for Hhoufayyérat (“excavations”), a 
diminutive form of “ Hafirat.” He also calls the valley Wady 
Fushaygh, the diminutive of Fushigh, a mistletoe-like plant 
which acts parasite to the mimosa, The Shaykh, who, like 
other Gedawin, feared evil spirits, assured him that the English- 
man had descended the mine, and had carried off a human skull 
wrapped up inacloth. All were careful before going down to 
show contempt for the ghosts by spitting over the left shoulder. 
Fresnel did not remark any signs of architecture, or of ruins, 
hor was a single hewn stone found near these caves (mines): but 
he observed the normal fragments of coarse glass like that of 
our bottles, and the many slags (schlacken), which seemed to 
show that here had been some mining-huts, 





* Carless “ Memoir,” ‘ Proceedings Bombay Geographical Society.’ Bombay 
1837. Wellsted's visit was in aie y Geographical avy. aT 
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In the Wady Zurayb A Az-Zourayb), not far from the Hajj- 
station, Fresnel found the inscriptions which, I have shown, 
Wellsted places in the Nags at and Hitter seems 
(p- 277) to be puzzled by this difference of names. He locates 

em together upon a natural slab of rock extending 40 to 50 
paces; they are either roughly scratched im or cut into the 
“granite” by hard stones like quartz. The characters number- 
ing from 3, 4, to 12, refer apparently to one subject; some are 
disposed in straight perpendicular lines, or, where the rock 
did not give space, obliquely, and even horizontally, ranged one 
under the other. In the selection copied by Fresnel, each row 
separated by lines is complete in itself :* the whole is accompanied 
by rude figures with horned beasts, as gazelle and ibex, like 
those brought from Sinai by Niebuhr (vol. i. Plate L.). The 
traveller seems to have thought that the characters are old- 
Phoenician or Nabathwan. returned to El-Wijh without 
going farther inland. 

Mareh 31et—We set out, at 5.10 act, in puffs of a warm 
wind that promised three days of the “ Dufin ;" and, leaving El- 
Karayat by the upper (east) valley, fell into and descended its 
recipient the Wady el-Khaur el-Shimali (of the north), On the 
right bank of this broad Finmara rose the lesser “Mount of 
Quartz ;" and for the next 2 hours (=7 miles) we saw on both 
sides immense veins and outcrops of “ Mari.” Presently these 
made way for a yellow-white heat-altered clay, often revetted 
with iron, The hills on either side of the valley form no 
regular line; they are detached pyramids of black, red, and 
rusty traps, here and there clifling, as if in presence of the sea: 
With our advance the vegetation improved ; the trees were no 
longer black and leaf-stripped, and the familiar growths pre- 
sently reappeared. Shepherds’ tents and flocks showed that 
water was not far off; and the young Baliyy women seemed to 
have no fear of the white face. 

a slow dull mde we crossed the head of our ugly 
2 Srey Wady 4urayb, did the same to the Tala’ el-Nimr, 

entered the Wady el-Kubbah (“of the Dome”), which finds 


its way through the Wady Zi'im ( \y) to the sea. Before us 


the pommel, stands the promised “cupola.” Rounding the 
block to the north, we followed the wady to the Miyat el- 
Kubbah, water-pits in the sand, whose produce had been trul 

reported to be salt, scanty and stinking. ‘The path then tomned nec 














_.* Under B, Fresnel gives the only two-lined perpendicular inscription : those 
labelled A and C are takun by Wellsted. (Pa 
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up a short broad branch-valley, running south—north, and 
entering the left bank of the main line: a few yards then 
bronght us to a halt at the mines of El-Kubbah; and our 
morning's ride had lasted 4 hours (= 15 miles). 
The ruins lie in the uneven quartzose basin at the head of 
their nullah, and the onl ‘peculiarity of the place is a broken- 
down Sikivah (“drawewell with a basin of weathered alabaster. 
Phe rocks here worked were apparently the Negro-quartz and 
the rosy micaceous’ schist. Meanwhile the juniors ascended 


_ the Kubbah-hill (aner, 29-24) about 120 feet above the sole 


(aner. 20-46). The “dome” was nothing but a truncated 
cirele of wall, porphyry and cement, just large enough to hold 
& man; and adjoining it was a rock-cut pit, some 15 feet déep. 
These look-out places are peculiarly Arab. 

The caravan was sent forward to reach the only good water 
reported to be distant: We followed it, and, after half an hour, 
were led out of the Wady el-Kubbah, whose head, our proper line, 
lies to the north, with an eastern influent, the Wady el-Dasnah 
(at da. of “little water”). Here we found the tents pitched 
near a large pit, the Mayat el-Dasnah, which lies in», lat. 
26° 2d. Our afternoon's ride was of 45 minutes (=2) miles) ; 
and the total was 4 hours 45 minutes (=154 miles), another 

April ist— The proverbial Fools’-day was a second that 
marking with a white stone. We set out at 5.10 acr, 
expecting to make the Umm Gesziz pits; but luckily I had 
ordered the water-camels to. be Joad From the Wady el- 
Dasnah we struck north, over the rim of low trap-hill, by a 
short ent, evidently artificial, and regained the Wady el-Kubbah, 
Ind hour (=4 miles) we reached its head, a fine round plain 
some 2 miles across: gine with red, nand black ee 


it _ a replica of the 4B basin. There was even a : 
af the northern end, but this Col is a mere * bogus”. pass, not 
leading to a raised plateau, 3 

An easy metalled path crossed a shallow prism, and presently 


fell into the feeding-basin of Wady Musayrih (_,,...). ‘The 
i! ai ing-basin of Wady Musay (a pee) lie 
latter led, by an ugly little gorge, to the broadest Fiumara we 
had yet seen, the Wady Sirr ( ),* which, though far from its 
mouth, took us 45 minutes ( = nearly 3 miles) to cross. We 
are how in the hydrographic area of the Wady Nejd, which was 
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* Sirr, a secret, «a mystery, would herd mean the best part of u valley, 
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by Wallin with the Wady Hamz some 40 miles to the 

ith. Numbering influents by the dozen, it falls into the Wady 
Salbah (315) near Sharm Dumayghah. ‘The guides call this 
sirr *Asl el-Balawiyyah” (the old home of the Daliyy tribe). 
The view from its bed is varied and extensive. Westward. lies 
the Tihdmat Balawiyyah, the equivalent of the Ghats of North 
Midian between El-Aahd and El-Sha'rr; the items.are the litile 
Jebel “Antar and the big Jebel Libn. In front (east) rise the pale 
blue heights. bordering the Wady Nejd to the north-west; and 
appirently connected with the Jebelayn el-J ayy ( cs ,farto 


the north (30° mag.). To the north-east the view is closed by 
the lumpy Jebel el Kurr (the (ork of Arabian’ gedgraphers?), 
followed southwards by the Ward and the Safhah,'» For the Jast 
18 miles we had seen no quartz, but now the Sirr-cole appeared 
streaked with snow; the stones are mostly water-rolled, eg dis- 
ot ae the watercourses, The ground was unpleasantly pitted: 
and holed; and the camels, weakened by semi-starvation and 
the south-wester, kept their legs with difficulty. + ty 
Presently we struck up a short divide beyond'the far bank of 
the Wady Sirr. It is strewn with glitterme mica-schist that 
takes the form of rotten wood, and with purple-blue clay-lates, 
looking as if they had been worked, A eounterslope of the 
same material placed us in the Wady Rubayyigh (* the little 
Rabigh,” the “luxuriant in herbage,” or “a green-grown 
Spring”), ashort broad branch draining to the Wady Sirr. Hers 
large outcrops of quartz mingled with the clay-slate. A few 
yards farther, it abutted upon a small gravelly basin, with 
ruins anda huge white reef of “Mari,” which caused a preci- 
fitate dismounting. We had marched only 4: hours (=13 
miles), and the Arabs congratulated us upon reaching a part of 
their country absolutely unvisited by Europeans.) © | 
The site of our tind was the water-parting of the Wady Rubay- 
yigh with the Wady Rabigh, both feeders of the Wady Sirr— 
to the’north, that tothe south. The ruins are known as Umm el- 
Harab (ol ya) in classical Arabic this would mean “Mother 


of the War,” of Desolation; but the Arabs seem to unilerstand 
i “Mother‘of Notoriety.” They are the usual basements; 
Imost buried and swept away, occupying an utterly waterless 
basin, that lies wieat: of tha White Reef, Mari Rubayyigh. They 
bear nearly north of Umm el-Kardyat, in w. lat. 26° 39°30; 
and the altitude, by a mean of three observations, is upwards 
of 1000 feet above the sea-level (aner, 28+ 92). nti 

At Umm el-Harib we see, for the first time, an open mine 
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scientifically worked by the men of old. I must again quote 
Pliny (loc. cit.), whose valuable chapter is an epitome of Roman 
mine-craft : “ Relinquuntur itaque fornices (arches) crebri mon- 
tibus a" : is, The sina chose a ep eping 
quartz-reef, the upper dome exposed, the converging slopes set 
in green trap to. the east, and the invisible stalk extending 
downwards, probably deep into earth’s bowels. They began by 
sinking, as we see from certain rounded apertures, a line of 
shafts striking n.s.F. (45°50? mag.) to 5.8.w., across the summit, 
which may measure 120 yards. The intervening sections of 
the roof are now broken away; and a creat yawning crevasse in 
the hilltop, a saddle-back of bare cream-coloured rock, gives it 
the semblance of a comb or cresting-reef. For the details of 
the work; for the use of fire and water, which here took the 
place of the classic vinegar; and for the fine granite mills here 
used, the reader is referred to another volume. * 

In the evening we ascended the porphyritic hills to the north 
of the little camping-basin, and found the heights striped by 
two large vertical bands of quartz. The eastern had a north- 
east—south-west strike (45° mag.), like the Jebel el-Mari; the 
western ran east-west with a dip to south. From the summit 
we could also see that the quartz mountain, as usual an 
sxagg¢erated vein, was hemmed in on both sides by outerops 
and hills of trap, black, green, and yellow, which culminated 
eastwards in the Jebel el-Gurab (,_,\ _.). We had a fine view of 


the Wady Rabigh, and of our next day's march towards the Shafah 
mountains: the former was white with quartz, as if hail-strewn. 
Far beyond its right bank rose an Ash'hab (, a ».\), ash- 
coloured, or “grey-head,” which apparently promised quart 
HCY “grmite—* will prove an cra ortant: beatare, Bofore 
sleeping, I despatched to El-Wijh two boxes of micaceous 
schist, and two bags of quartz, lies for a pair of camels. 

IV. To El-Badi—Atter the exciting scenes of the last two 
days we shall have some dull riding, and consequently, I fear, 
dull writing. 
_ April 2nd.—At 5.10 a.w. we set off afoot down the rough 
line of the little watercourse draining the “ Mari Rubayyich” 
bigh. We then crossed the latter, another of 
1 8 ileys which distinguish this section of South 
Midian. The bed-sides, especially the right, showed heaps and 
mounds of snowy quartz, with glittering crowns of rock and 
boulders, veins in the grey granites, whose large coarse ele- 


* “The Land of Midian (Revisited), chap. xei 
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ments had been decomposed by weather. The aspect was 

uliar; they seemed to pour from the dark rocky masses 
rdering the bed, and they looked like Goz (sandeheaps ) 
banked up by the wind. We then entered a lateral valley, 
Ahurm (hole of) ef-Mahdsh (lee) ; and a short divide led 
to El-Bahrah (yy), a basin feeding the Wady Birr. 


Then began a long up-slope, with a longer counter-slope, the 
Wady Mulaybij (__\_.), which gave us a prospect of Jebel 
om 


Raydan, with its familiar head and dorsum. The watercourse, 
after forming a “round point,” narrows to a gut, and presently 


debouches upon the broad Wady el-Ghamis (, jae )s “We 
crossed the latter diagonally, and fell into the equally wide 
Wady Abd 'l-Geziz (153): the name, probably a corruption 
of ujaj (la), would mean “ Father of Glass,” either 


from the ruins on its bank, or from the strews of quartz. This 
tributary of the Wady Sirr reminded us of the Damah, with its 
fine vegetation of fan-palm, Daum-trees, asclepias, tamarisk, 
and wild castor-plant, whose use is unknown. Yet the Arabs 
complained that their camels found no forage. Water wells up 
abundantly from a dozen shallow pits, old or new, in the sand 
of the southern (left) bank. Here the flow is arrested by a tall 
_ ree 

nding our short march of 4 hours (=122 miles) we camped 
to await the caravan, which had we round by the Waly 
Rabigh, and for the benefit of the mappers. This place forms 
an excellent connecting-link between north and south. In the 
former direction we see the Ziglib-block of Shaghab bearing 
nearly north (350° mag.), and the adjoining Jebel el-Aslah, 
also a blue cone on the horizon, about 352°: to south-east lies 
the Jebel el-Kurr ( 3), along which we shall travel. 


In the evening we found an atelier adjoining our camp, 
but apparently unknown to the guides, and =k called r 
« Wash rial Abd "-Geriz.” The site is the slope of a trap-hill 
facing the Wady el-Ghamis and the “ mesopotamian ” plain 
below. Both highlands and lowlands are white-patched with 
mounds, veins, and scatters of quartz. This great line of valley 
was probably occupied along its whole length by many a settle- 
ment, whose very names are unknown. The same was remarked 
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of the Wady Damah. Here we are about a day and a hali’s 
march from the sea. | r | 
April drd.—At 5 aw. we strack up the Wady Aba ‘l-Creziz, 
loose sandy soil, so honeveombed that neither man nor beast 
could tread with safety. Animal life was unusually abundant, 
wolf, hare, poreupine and hedgehog; hawks, owls, and crows; 
pigeons ace ringdoves, swifts and swallows; the water-wagtail 
and the merops; the hoopoe and the butcher-bird. Charred 
cirelets in the sand showed where alkali had been burnt for 
shipping at El-Wijh. 
After 1 hour 30 minutes (= 5 miles) the * Father of Glass” 
- changed his name to Alvi Daumah (* Father of the single 
Daum-palm™). Porphyritic trap lay on both sides of ua. To 
2 the right rose the Jebel "Ukbul (| ic), whose grey head 


(EI-Asi’hab) we had seen esterday ; the four cones forming 
the south-western rim of the Bada saucer are known as Jél- 





"Akabil.  Eelow these blocks the wady-sides are cut into 

buttresses of yellow clay, powdered with Sabkh, or impure salt. 

The water, when there is any, swings under the left bank, and 
forms two principal pools or holes, The Bedawin, failing to 
. make us halt, declared that the pits had been buried, but the 
escort soon found them out. The Arab ever loves the night 
journey, enabling the camel to work in the cool hours, and to 
graze during the day: moreover both wild men and citizens 
ore equally fond of “sitting up” and talking interminable 
“shop.” The Mabattat (¢- \..<_,) el-Orbin, “the halting- 
place of the Arabs,” is determined by water and forage, so as 
to vary from 5 to 25 miles, Consequently the Baliyy would 
reduce our stages to four hours a day, and they ats the 

larity of our work. 

Hitherto we had been marching south of east. Presently, 
where the pretty green Wadys el-Surim (a9) and el- 
Marwaét fall into the left bank, we turned a corner, and saw 
before us (north) the great plain El-Badi, It is backed 
by a curtain eo tall that we seemed, by a common optical 
delusion, to be descending, when we were really rising rapidly, 
The black range, El-Akabil, had projected a loop of some 
10 miles to be rounded, whereas a short cut across it would 
not have exceeded three. And now the wady abruptly 
changed formation, the red and green traps of the right side at 
once made way for grey and quartz-veined granites weathered 
to the quaintest forms. The basin is soled with sides ecomfort- 
ably metalled, and with falls of sand unpleasantly loose and 
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honeycombed, After a total of 4 hours 45 minutes (= 16 miles) 
we dismounted at the celebrated palm-grove of El-Badi (| us) 

The next day was devoted to inspecting the Bujat-Badé (the 
“wide plain of Badé”), as this choice site is distinguished by 
the Bedawin. It fultils all the conditions required by the 
centre and head-quarters of Thamuditis. ‘The position, topo- 

raphieally speaking, is a bulge in the Wady Nejid, before it 
Farin the Wady Ali Daumah, between the Shafah Mountains 
to the east, and the Tihimah range seawards, The latitude 
(Ahmed Kaptin’s-observation of Polaris) is 96° 45' 30", Ptolemy 
being as usual low (w. lat. 25° 30"): thus it is O° 31' 30° 
north of El-Wijh. From a little way south of our eamping- 
ground the Jebel Ziglab bears 32°, and the Aslah cone 30° (both 
mag.). It lies, therefore, south of Shnwak, with a little westinc, 
and Yakut (iii. 302) makes it one day’s march from “ Shaghba” 
(Shachab), The altitude is upwards of 1200 feet above the 
sea (aner. 28°72, the mean of six obs.). The size of the oval 
is about 9 miles (statute) ia age to south, by Fe arett 
of some 108 square miles. The general aspect of the plain 
suggests that of El-Hauréi. The pikes is richer than the 
northern, but not equal to that of the southern country. The 
ruins belong to the Maghdir Shu’ayb category, and the q ple 
compare the “Hawawit” with those of Maddin Salih. Such is 
the great station on the Nabathman highway between Leuk’ 
Kéme and Petra; the commercial and indastrial, the agricul- 
tural and mineral centre which the Greeks called Be +, and 
the Romans Badanatha. In the days when the Hajj-Caravan 


used to descend the Wadys Nejd and the “ Father of Glass.” it 


was known to Arab geographers as the Badd Ya'kib, that now 
forgotten patriarch being supposed to have visited it from 
Beypt or Syria. | a eee 

lhe Bujat Badé is floored with ¢ granite, underlying 
& modern Vadataate which, not unlik e coral-rag, nated tex 






building purposes, Through this crust outcrop curious hillocks, 


or rather piles of hard, dark-red and iron-revetted rock, with 
white or a rusty fracture. They form the characteristic features 
of the basin, The lower levels are furrowed, as usual, with thin 





threads of sand by the rain-torrents discharp i from the 


mountains. The Shafah curtain to the north breaks into a 
number of peaks named after their wadys. Beginning from 
west are Jebels Sehayyir ( =)» Unka (\g:. -, the Griffin), 


Marakh (P. N. of shrub), Genayy ( com) El-Hazzah (era | 


El-Madhanah ( dade), Baze’mali Coren) and Urnuwah 


j 
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(543,))- The west lies open, with a great slope to the Wady 
Manab (<_+..), the breadth being broken only by the 
remarkable wt “ Nagraih Naza'in Ar 53 olyieh 
which we have seen during the last three marches. A little south 
of east appears the gorge-mouth of the Wady Nejd, a jagged 
black curtain, the Jebel Dausal ( \5_5), forming its southern 


jaw. Farther south the Tihamah Mountains b pin with the 
ky Jebel el-Kurr ; its neighbour is the Jebel el-Wasil of 
farwit, and the Jibal el-’Akabil end the circle. 
I will briefly catalozue the notabilia of El-Badé as follows; 
full descriptions will be found elsewhere." | 
1. The hillock to the north-east of the Date-grove, known by 


three names, ElAraykat (45, a little irk or vein),t El- 
Zaba'at (from *\_5 Zaba’a, the low-lying), and Shahib 
(, ak +.) el-Bim, the “ash-coloured (hill) of the Owl.” Here 
are & main road, the chief quarry, a look-out, and rocks inscribed 


with pores in Kufie and more modern characters. 
a | 


é ruins, containing a fine tank, a conduit,.a graveyard, 
whose yawning graves supplied two skulls, and scatters of 
| | ale The Baliyy declare that the latter comes 
from a “Mountain of Mari” northwards (550° mag.), where 
also lies a Zaribat el-Ndsaré, or “Enclosure made by Naza- 


3. The palm-orchard on the left bank of the Thalweg, which 
overflows it during floods. The enceinte is the normal snake- 
fence, defending the nurseries of young trees and the plots of 
Khubbayzah (Malva rotundifolia, edible mallows). The wells 
inside and outside the enclosure number nine; three are rudely 
revetted with stone, and the others mere pits in the grit. The 
trees want thinning, but the heads are all carefully trimmed— 
an unusual sign of industry. The shade attracts vipers, and I 
was startled by hearing the gay warble of the bulbul—a night- 


Peele in Arabia! 

4. Ptr ora “red hill e alias Ja‘dat Badd 

(“curved hill of Gada). This quoin of grey granite, with a 

red back, shows a made zigzag, a heap of ie and an apical 
5. To the south-east of the palms lies the pile called El- 


* (The Land of Midian (Revisited),’ chap. xviii. 
t El-"Araygatin the plural is not an uncommon name, 
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Huzaybat Geer or isolated hillock), On the plain te 
its north are ruins, probably of a work intended to defend the 
solely approach, and to the south appear the usual signs of an 
atelier. : 

To conclude. The beautiful Bujat Bada has, according to 
the Baliyy, seen worse days. About twenty years ago, how- 
ever, the wells were reopened, and the date-trees were replanted. 
As for its future, we may safely predict that, unless occupied 
ty a civilised people, the fair basin will again come to grief, 

othing would be easier than to rebuild the town and to pre- 
are the plain for cultivation, but destruction is more in the 

edawi line, 
_, ¥: fo Marwdt and the Wady Hamz.—RBetore leaving El- 
Badé I was careful to make all manner of inquiries concerning 
stone-coal ; and the guides confirmed the suspicions which had 
long suggested themselves. It is an old story. El-Mukaddasi 
(p. 105) has the following passage unconnected with those 
which precede and follow it. “A fire arose between El-Marwat 
and El-Haura; and it burned even as charcoal (el-fahm) burns,” 
Prof, Sprenger—who, by-the-by, first brought to light the MS, 
published by Prof. de Goeje in his * Bibliotheca aoe rapharam 
Aribicorum '—probably read “and it (the stone) burned as 
charcoal burns ;" suggesting that the houses and huts wero 
built of some inflammable material, like the bituminons schist 
of the Brazil; and that the Arabs were surprised to see them. 
taking fire. Evidently, however, the text refers to an eruption 
in one of the many volcanic districts (Harrahs). My learned 


friend writes to me in June 13, 1877, “ it is likely that west of 


| on the way to Hawré (which lies on the inci coal 
is found. I confess that the prospect of discovering much coal 
in Arabia does not appear to me very great: still it would be. 
worth while to make inquiries.” Gia besuaresily (December 8, 
1877) he gave up all hopes of the pure mineral; but he still 
clove to inflammable matter, iam), 
At El-Wijh, I consulted the Wakil Mohammed Shahadah, 
Th past times he had sent for a camel-load of the stuff’; but, he: 
declared, it would not take fire. He then travelled in person 
to the Jebel el-Muharrak (“burnt Mountain "yy Which he places 
® short marches inland from Fl-Bada, and behind its northern 
curtain, the Jibdl el-Shafah, According to him, El-Muharmk 
is part of the great Harrah; and El-Jaww, which stretehes 
north (7) of it, is a prolongation of the Hismé plateau, here 
belonging to the Balivy. The mountain is tall and black: 
fear its summit lies the Bir el-Shifa (“ Well of Healing ”), a 
pit of cold sulphur-water, excellent for the eyes and generally 
VOL. XLIN. Ki 
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a Pool of Bethesda for suffering Arab humanity. Shaykh 
*Afnan, whose tents are pitched one day ahead of us, confirmed 
these statements, adding that the Shafah Mountains are a mere 
ridge, not the seaward walls of a platean; and that the land 
east of them is exactly that which we have already traversed. 
He « of brimstone ne picked up on the hill-flanks, 
and he had heard of El-Koh (Stibfum or Collyrium) being 
found about El-Muharrak. At Wady Aba 'l-Geziz, Mohamm 
destroyed all our survivi ng hopes by picking up a black stone 
which, he said, was the object of our search. Schist with a 
natural fracture not unlike coal, and weathered into the 
semblance of wood, it unfortunately did not contain an atom 
of bitumen, I have too much faith in Arab acumen to reject 
the lesson. : 

April 5th—At 4.45 a.m. we took the track which crosses the 
Bijat Bada to the south-east. For a few yards it is vilely rat- 
eaten; presently it issued upon stony ground; and, alter 
1 hour 5 minutes (= 4 miles), it entered the Wady el-Marwat, 
a vulgar gorge, broad, rough, and unpicturesque, marked by a 


round head to the north, Jebel Wasil ( \cl,), “that joins or 


connects.” The sole shows several dry-stone piles, ruins of 
“boxes” in which the Arab traveller passes the night, whilst 
his camels are tethered outside. Crossing the mouth of the 
Vady Nakibel- Aris, which drains the hill of the same name, to 
the Wady el-Marwat, we entered the upper course of the latter. 
After a total ride of 3 hours 45 minutes (= 11 miles), we reached 
its head, a “Khuraytah” rising some 2100 feet above the sea- 
level. “ Marwiit,” as the Baliyy called it, shows worked veins 
of snowy quartz, a few ruins which supplied me with a Kufic 
Sony tion, and a fine reef of “ Mari,” 3 feet wide, and trending 
Piom the Col two roads lead to our nighting-place. Me- 
jecting, on account of our unshod mules, the short cut to the 
right, reported as rough and stony, we followed the long slope that 


led to the Wady Zikah (Aus )s and eventually to the Wady 
el-Kurr, draining the block of that name to the Wady el-Miyah, 










‘Despite the many Zawabahs Gay mile we pushed on for 


mother 1 hour 30 minutes (=44 miles), and a total of 
5 hours 15 minutes (= 154 miles), before halting to break our 
fast, Resuming the way after the usual hour, we rode down 
the valley, meeting only a few men driving asses; and pre- 
sently we sighted the grand “ Gate” of the reach, here running 
north-south. The material is porphyritic trap, red, green, 
yellow, and white, with argile, almost enveloping the rounded 
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bulging blocks of the quartz-veined granite that outerops on the 
sides and summits, The peaks are high enough to give shade 
between 8 a.m. and 2.15 par. ) 

In 1 hour 45 minutes (= 5 miles), and a total of 7 hours 
(= 20) miles), we encamped at the beautiful ‘Ayn el-Kurt + 
and the caravan was only one hour behind us, A sole of the 
cleanest sand is dotted near the right side, with pools of the 
sweetest water, surrounded by “bulrushes” (Arwndo donaz). 
reeds, and yellow-ti ped flags; farther off are natural planta- 
tions of the fcbace ods Verbascum ; scattered clumps of date- 
trees domineering clumps of fan-palm: and, lastly, marvellous 
to behold in North-western Arabia, a few hundred feet of green- 
sward, I se wi to find many traces of the “Old Ones,” and 
saw nothing but a few graves, a rude modern watercourse, and 
rete norm moe ag fence. 4 ve p 

During the evening the Shaykhs, with ve y long faeces, 
assured us that we wate about "ei enter a dan Mit: Wear 
region infested by robbers, and opened to the Gaums (razzias) 
of the "Anezah and the Juhaynah. Furayj, when privily con- 
sulted, said that such things’ may happen; so I prepared for 
eventualities by a firing parade, which went off well: and ave 
orders for marching militairement, Tt is no joke to follow 
starveling beasts whose best pace is 2; miles an hour, but the 
effect is excellent. 

April 6th—At 5.15 a. we set off, in rear of the caTavan, 
down the Wady el-Kurr, which bade fair to be as flat and unin: 
teresting as possible. After 55 minutes (= 2? miles) we passed 
the mouth of our old friend the Wady el-Ghamis (of “ green 
grass”); sketched the “ Wasm,” on the rocks to the left: and 
took bearings of the pyramidal Jebel Ali Bura diyyah ; the 
latter marks the southern bank of the Wady el Mivi, and of 
the Jebel ceo: fihe which separates us from the Wady Sirr. 









Suddenly I rete; it sight of minerals, veins, and strews of quartz 
garnishing the left bank. Then turning south, and passing the 





brackish well, El-Hufayrah ( 3 is, the “little Pit), ina baylet 


of the left flank, we saw the whole valley-sole, here some 2 miles 
broad, barred with quarts. The strew overlay gravel of the 
fame rock, and veins, protruding from the dark schist, gine 
that it underlies the whole suriace. Nothing more remarkable 
than the variety of forms and tints mangling in the mighty 
mass; its richest part is called the Magrah el-Kabsh (* Divide 
of the Ram”), where the Wady el-Kurr flows down the left sida 
of its valley, and falls into the Wady el-Miyah. After a total of 
$ hours 15 minutes (= 8 miles), we dismounted, and passed a 
quarter of an hour collec Hiner specimens, 
k 2 





ae, = ead. sit. 
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Leaving the eurious white divide, we file into the Wady 
Gimirah (s ele), with the dwarf range of the same name on 


the right bank; it is also an influent of the Wady el-Miyah. 
After 1 hour 45 minutes (= 4 miles), we halted for rest, resum- 
ing our march at 11.45 a.m. down the bed. A short divide then 
placed usin the Wady Samad, which belongs to the same basin. 
The Shaykhs then led us over another water-parting to the 
Wady el-Laylah, which drains both the Shafah and the Tihimah 
ranges: the line lies too far east; we should have followed the 


stern Wady el-Tufayyah (4_2\,),* in which ruins are said to 


exist. However, we had no reason to repent. Hills of “Mari” 
now appeared on either side, creamy-coated cones each capped 
by its own sparkle, whose brilliancy was set off by the gloomy 
traps which they sheeted and topped. In some places the 

aterial may have been the usual hard, white, heat-altered 
clay; but the valley-sole showed only pure quartz, The 
height of several hills was nearly double that of the northern 
Jebel el-Abyaz, and the reef-crests were apparently unworked. 
We rode on for 2 hours (= 6 miles), making a total for that 
day of 7 hours (= 18 miles), when we were ‘ed to halt in 
the broad, open, and waterless Wady Laylah, 

ae Tth—At 5 Aa. we resumed our way up the Wady 
Laylah, which here makes a large bend to the north, whereas 
our direction was to the south-west. Having heard of a short 
eut to the west, a continuation of the Wady Tufayyah line, I 
set out on foot in the latter direction; Abdullah, the Mulatto, 
shouted “ Wa'r” ("Ware rocks !); but this was “ erying wolf” 
for the second time. After a steep descent, without difficulty 


to loaded camels, we hit the little Wady Zuraydim ( Oy 3) a 


feeder of the Wady Laylah. Here the line forks. I tried the 
southern section or up-stream, which would indeed have been a 
short cut: unfortunately it ended in a wall of rock, the Sha‘ab 
Abi Siyal. A water-pool explained the meaning of the broad 
footpath which had deceived me. After losing 10 minutes, we 
retraced our steps, and, following the northern fork, at 6.30 aw. 
(L hour 30 minutes = 5 miles), we regained the Wady'el-Laylah 
in time to see the caravan, which had taken the longer line, 
pass in review before us, 

At this point the Wady el-Laylah changes name to the Wady 
él-Birkah (“of the Tank"); and we shall follow its course till 





* The classioal Tufyoh isa “malignant serpent, marked on the hack with two 
black lines,” 


an 
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received into the mighty arms of the Wady Hamz, some 3 miles 
irom the sea. This upper part commands fine views of the 


Jibil el-Safhah (amstis), the “ Mountains of the Plain,” so-called 


from their rising suddenly out of a dead level. Seen beyond 
the dull traps that hem in our wady, the noble blocks, 

clally the lower features, the mere foothills, assume every 
quaintest variety of hue and form, The fawn-grey ground- 
colour of the granite, here shining as if polished by “slickensides,” 
there dull and roughened by the rude ungentle touch of Time, 
is a neutral tint that takes every glazing with which sun and 
moon, mist and cloud paint the world. Changeable as the 
chameleon’s, the coating is never the same for two brief hours, 
The protean shape, seen in profile and foreshortened, from the 
north or south, appears as blocks bristling with pins” and 
points, chimney-tops, horns, and beaks. Viewed from the 
east the range splits into a double line, whose ranks have never 
been “dressed” nor sized ; whilst a diagonal prospect so alters 
their features that they seem to belong to another range, 

After much time wasted in ascertaining the names of the 
several items, I give them as they were told to me, declining, 
however, to answer for their correctness, The principal blocks 
number three; the two first are in the Safhah and the third 
lies south of it. 

1. The Jebel el-Ward, a white-streaked and regular wall 
visible from the sea. It is separated by a broad valley from 
its southern neighbour ; and its outliers are the pale-white and 


jagged Jebel 'Afayr (ois) * and the long and lumpy, low 
and dark Jebel Tufayyah. 

2. The Ghalab (__\:) or Ughlab, a monstrous * Parrot's 
Beak” of granite, continued by a long dorsum to the south, 
Tits four outliers are the Jebel Natash (0 3),t perpendicular 
buttresses pressed tightly together; the Tala 't Muhajjah 
(itarg (~_ x) \.), a broken saddle-back with two monstrous 
towers; the Jebel Umm el-Natakah (47\.3), all blocks and 
blocklets, bristling like the fretful porcupine; and lastly, the 
Jebel el-Khausilah (4\_, .s), in appearance thoroughly archi- 
tectural. a 


* El-Ufiyr was tho name of the ase ridden by Mohamment, 
t The dictionaries oxplain Natash aa the “ herb gromwell.” 


© 8 
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+. The Jillayn el-Rdl are separated from the Khausilah by 
the Wady Hamz; these two conical peaks are divided and 


drained by the broad Wady el-Sula’ (¢\..), down which the 


Egyptian Hajj, returning northwards from El-Medinah, de- 
bonches upon the maritime plain of South Midian. 
Presently falls in a remarkable influent from the left or 


east, the Wady el-Nabi’ (els), garnished with a long line 


of Daum-palms, and the main line bends from north-east to 
south-west. After riding about 3 hours 30 minutes (= 8 miles 
we reached the Birkah, where the great wady narrows d 
forms a river-like ran about 14 mile long. The large blue- 
green pool on thé right side is set in dense beds of rushes, 
which shelter a variety of water-fowl: about the run. are 
dwarf enclosures where even water-melons have been sown. 
Whilst the camels drank, we halted for a fow minutes under 
the masses of trap which wall in the left bank: and then we 

ressed forwards down-stream, following the threads of fluid. 
farther on was another fine “Gate,” whose right jamb was the 
Jibal el-Tibgh, fronting the Wady Mjirmahs, The narrows 
showed two Arab wells; and there was no break in the con- 
tinuity of the quartz, Having travelled down sundry bends, 
we halted under the usual thorn at 11 AM.; thus ending a 
second stage of 2 hours (= 6 miles). Here a fine Cerastes was 
brought to me, 

The Shaykhs were anxious to push on for another 30 minutes 
to a rain-pool which they reported in the ravine Sha’b el-Kahafah 
(a3 25 ); but we had been told of another in the Sha'b el- 
Harr, which might serve our photographer, The result js 
curious, showing how jealously water-secrets are kept in these 
lands. The next thing I heard was that the water had waxed 
salt, then it had dric: up; and, lastly, it was in the best 

sible condition, the truth being that there was none at all, 

onsequently we were obliged to send back four camels and 
two men from our next camping-ground to the Sha’b el- 
Kahafah. Resuming the road at 2.30 P.M., we entered the 
western Wady el-Birkah, which | here, finally, becomes. the 
Wady el-'Ajiij (yea “of Dust"), In 2 hours 15 minutes 

: © 

(=6 miles), and « total of 7 hours 35 minutes (=20 miles), we 
camped at a noble reach and enjoyed a glorious night, ~~ 

April 8th.—There were differences of opinion concerning the 
stage ahead. Lieut, Amir’s map made it 11 geographical miles 





ee Peep 





Waay 
us a similar line, the route taice by the caravan when goir 
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- «the Arabs said 4 hours; the Frenchmen 10 hours, 

the moderates 6 hours—cven they were 45 minutes too 
a: Setting out late, at 5 ar, delayed by the Shaykhs and 
too much whisky, we reached in 20° minutes a lower and a 
larger bulge of the bed, whose water is known as Miiyat el- 


Badi'ah (i). the “ Wonderful”), At 6 4. (1 hour=3} 
miles) we ended the hilly encasement of the Wady with 
El-Adré (\, xc» the “Rainy "), a red bufle to the left, and, 


on the “ight, a quarte-veined green knob, the J. el-Yakhmum 
( apey): Though 400 feet above sea-level, the land com- 


nia no sea-view, and yet there 15 ee aperrehri e im it. 
To the south lies the boundary line Ras Kur Turmeric 
Head 4 the Jebel el-Birikh rises to the left efi the raised 
bank of the great Wady Hamz, which, sweeping with a mighty 
curve from north-east to west, stretches across our path. 
Knobby hills are scattered over this plain; and on our night 


appears the Jebel el-Juwayy Ci ~\\ ihe “ unwholesome ”), 


a black mound with Pe ila nd scarred head, whose 

peculiar shape—a crest upon a slope — represents once more 

the familiar Secondary formation of north-western Arabia, 

Thus the gypsum has been traced from the Sinnitie shore 

ed far south as the Wady Hamz,'and doubtless it does not end 
re, 

At 7.35 at. (2 hours 55 minutes=8 miles) we crossed a 
ote, ine and 1 abe gers track, pe upper road by which 
“ Mahmal ™ hen returning tia the 
Hume Asti El-Medina ‘A few ards farther on showed. 









toMeecah vid Yambii’. The two meet in the Wady Wafdiyyah 
Feney ),* to the north-east of the site which we shall visit 


flo 

A little 10 at. (5 hours 15 minntes=164 miles), , 
crossed the vein of the Wady Hamz, and reach t'the 
Gasr Palace’ of Gurayyim Sa'id—Sa'id the Brave. 

Our march to the furthermost southern point of it-lamed 
had lasted 11 days (Mareh 29-April 8) without’ inelnd- 
ing th the single halt” "(April 4), and the two days’ march re- 


* © Wald "is the summit of a anna y hill. 
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turning to El-Wijh, The following is a list of stations and 
dates :— 


1, March 29, El-Wijh to Inland Fort .. lh. 46m. = 6 miles 
=. 4 8. To Umm el-Kariyat 2h. 15m, = a 
at » ol. ,, Mayat el-Dasnah $ho4im. = 15) ,, 
4, April 1, ,, Umm el-Harib 4h. Om=14. ,, 
i a & » Ald')-Geriz.. 4h. Om. = 12), 
Soe. &. . -Fl-Badk “,. ihd4imois , 
o # Halt at El-Radi, | 
64. Pa 45. To Marwit and ‘Ayn el-Kurr Th. Om, = 20) ;, 
Tost Die G. , Wady Lavylah = « « « Th OmaHIs ,, 
ae 7. » Wady el- Ajaj om we oe TRS To BD 
1. &, ,, the Gane (Wady Hams) .. 2. 5b. 16m, = 16) - 


SS eee 


Totals .. .. 48h. 20m = 144), 


VI. The Palace of Sa’id the Brave ; The Mine of * Marwah."— 
For architectural details concerning the “Gasr,” I must refer 
my readers to another place.* Here its geographical position 
only will be deseribed. | 

The site of this classical building, the sole remnant of its 
kind found during the four yee of exploration, lies in 
¥, lat. 25° 55° 15" (Ahmed Kaptin's solar obs rvation); and 
the centre of the “ Libn” block bears from it 339° (mag.). It. 
stands upon the very edge of the Wady Hamz’s left bank, a 
clifflet some 25 feet high, sloping inland, with the usual dark 
metal disposed upon loose yellow sand. Thus it commands a 
glorious view of the tree-grown valley, or rather valleys, be- 
neath it; and of the picturesque ‘peaks of the Tihimat 
Balawiyyah in the background. The distance from the sea 
is now a little over three miles—in ancient days it may have 
been much less, | 

The condition of the digging proves that the remains have 
not long been opened: the Baliyy state less than half-a-century 
ago, Imt exactly when, or by whom, are details apparently 
unknown to them. Before that time the locale must have 
shown a mere tumulus, a mound somewhat larger than the 
many which pimple the raised valley-bank behind the building. 
As at Uriconsum, a wall is said to have projected above ground ; 
this may have suggested excavation, besides su iplying material 
for the Bedawi cemetery to the south-west. The torrent-waters 
have swept away the whole of the northern encsinte, and the 


and pilasters, and cut stones, morticed and bevelled, haye been 


hurled into the wady below; the large pavement-slabs have 





* Bee ‘The Land of Midian (Revisited),’ chap, xix. 
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been torn up and tossed to a chaos: and the restless drifting 
of the loose desert-sand will soon bury it once more. The 
result of all this ruthless ruin was simply nil; the imaginative 
Naji declared that a “stone-dog” had veen found, but what 
had become of it nobody knew. 

The “ Palace” is a Roman building of Jate style, but whether 
Nympheum or Herdon, temple or tomb, we had no means of 
ascertaining. It must have hese a bright and brilliant bit of 


.colouring im its best days: hence possibly the lecal tradition 


that the stone sweats oil. The Baliyy declare that the quarries 
are still open at Abii Makharir under the hills embosoming 
Aba ‘I-Mard: the whole ruin, from pavement to coping, a 
square of 27 feet, is of alabaster, plain white, and streaked 
with ruddy, mauve and dark tints, whose mottling gives the 
effect of marble. Although the Meccan Ka’bah is, as its name 
denotes, a enbe, the workmanship of this square box is too care- 
ful to suggest either Arab or Mateikees origin. Perhaps an 
investigation of the ruins at Ras Kurkumah, and the remains 
of Madain Salih may throw some light upon the mystery. At 
present I can only suggest that it is a Nase orshrine, evidently 
i remnant of the days when the Romans held the whole 
country as far south as El-Hauri, 

The town probably stood on the left bank of the Wady Hamz, 
to judge from the many mounds which rise behind the “ Gasr.” 
I opened one of these tumuli, and found the interior traversed 
by a crumbling wall of cut alabaster—regular excavation may 
some day yield important results, A Bedawi cemetery, adorned 
with the mutilated spoils of the classical building, adjoins it, 
and here we picked up two imperfect skulls and four fragments, 
Not a word of inscription, not a mason’s mark was to be found. 
A little to the south-west lies a manner of ossuary, a tumulus 


Sine raised above the wavy level, and eit. | a central pit 


with camels’ bones. This is a memorial of a certain 


chok 

Said, surnamed E/-Gurayyim ( wo 3 a word derived from the 
root Garam (Karam), i.e. “having an insatiable a: petite for tt 
flesh diet ;" rn stake understand by it a stout fellow, a brave 


fighter. At first I thought it was derived from Jarim ( as Ja) 


a large-bodied man, but no one wrote it after that fashion, This 
negro was promised his owner's daughter in marriage by way of 
reward for some doughty deed ; when difficulties were made he 

earried off the girl, and built this “ Palace” by way of a home. 
He scandalised the neighbourhood, however, by plundering the 
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herds and sant th camel every day, till at last he was slain by 
the followers of Diyab iba Ghinim, one of the notables celebrated 
in a romance called * oe Abi Zayd!* rome = 
April 044.—On the finest ible morning, when the world 
serail ablaze with living light and aan NC we walked 
down the immense watercourse known universally in these parts 
as the Wady Hamz( = a ). The root has a signification 
of “sourness,” and eve origin to such branches as Humayzah 
Seauein "y and so forth. The watercourse, which has already 
een mentioned as the southern frontier of Egyptian Midian, 
and the northern limit of the Ottoman Hejaz, is the most 
notable feature of its kind upon the north-western Arabian 
shore. Yet Sprenger clean ignores the name, although he 
mentions its branches ; and, of course, it is utterly neglected by 
the Admiralty Chart. Wallin has unjustifiably described and 
inseribed it ““Wady Nejd,"¢ confusing it, us we have seen, 
with a northern basin, whose mouth the Salbah (Thalbah) we 
passed before reaching Sharm Dumayghah. His account of it 
(pp. 621-25) is marvellous, but excusable because he derives it 
from the Bedawin. In the first place he describes it as a “large 
valley which, continuing in a south-easterly direction, des 
towards the interior of Arabia,” in fact flowing upwards. 
Secondly he reports it as “descending in a direction to Wegh 
(EL-Wijh), and in another towards Mediné,” thus half flowing 
one way and half another; prudently adding, “not having 
visited that part myself, [ cannot accurately define its course. 
He also makes it “ron along the southern side of the Harrah 
Mountains,” which extend nearly a hundred miles to the south ; 
and he depicts “al-Gaww” (El-Jaww) as an “extensive plain 
of sand like the Hisma” (true), but also “the southern and 
almost only inhabitable part of the Harrah "—econfusing a 
sandy with a volcanic tract. Afterwards he determines the 
Wady el-Kuri, concerning which Arab geographers give such 
discrepant accounts, tobe a valley “whose mouth is at El-Wijh 
and ita head at El-Hijr;" and such garbled description can 
app! only to the Wady el-Hamz. 
_ This main approach to the Arabian interior is not a fissure, 












like the vulgar wady, but rather a broad campo opening to the 
ait iaest 


th- where the maritime chain breaks to the north and 
south of it. Distant one long or two short marches from El- 





* Fora sadly superficial account of the latter eee Lane's ‘Modern Egyptiana,” 


iy ee ria 

+ He our Wady Nejd, Burckhardt (p. 418, ‘ Travels in Syria.’ eo.) deseribes 
a northern feature of the mme mane near Shobak, The term is wont enough 
in Arabia, meaning the “ watercourse that drains the Nejd or uplands.” 


J 
i ies we 
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Wijh, its mouth is in w. Int. 25° 55’, and it is said to head 
fifteen days inland, in fact beyond El-Medinah, from which it 
curves with a south-westerly bend. It receives a multitude of 
important secondary valleys. Amongst them is the Wady el- 
‘Uwaynid, universally so pronounced, I cannot help thinking 
that this is El-'Aunid of El--Mukaddasi, which El-Idrisi (er- 
roneously ?) throws into the sea opposite Nu'mdn Island. If 
my conjecture prove truce, we then have a reason why this im- 
portant line has been inexplicably neglected. “ El-'Uwaynid” 
18 not am uncommon name in this part of Arabia. Wallin 
P 311) describes a “ Wadi "Uweinid” which debouches upon 
the Hismi plain: here he found sundry inscriptions (see my 
Vol. I. p, 210). Another branch is the Wady el-Is . fe cds 


Sprenger’s “ Al-Yo” (pp. 28-29), which he calls “a valley in 
the Juhaynah country,’ and makes the northern boundary of 
that tribe. The word is written with a “Sin” and not with a 
“Bid” ( Cee)» and pronounced like “Greece” without the 
Gr. Klingt fiir den Fremden Ayz, says Sprenger (p. 154), 

of 


speaking to the German stranger. He mentions two others 
the same name, one in the Yambu’ country, not far from the 
Red Sea, and connected by history with the Apostle of Allah; 
and the second (No. 3) in the Lands of the Sulaym above 
El-Suwirkiyyah. 

Ethnologically considered, the lower Wady Hamz is now the 
southern boundary of the Balawiyyah (Baliyy country), and the 
northern limit of the Jahaniyyah or Juhaynah-land, the latter 
popularly described as stretching down coast to Wady Burmah, 
one march beyond Yambu’ ). Higher up it belongs to the 
“ Alaydin-"Anezahs under Shaykh Mutlak—these were the 
Beduwin who, during our stay at the port, brought their 
Ciravan to El-Wih, Both tribes are unsafe, and they will wax 
Worse as they go south. Yet there is no difficulty in nee 
up the Hamz, at least for those who can afford money and 
time to engage the escort of Shaykh Mutlak. A. delenol 
twelve. days to a fortnight would be Necessary, and OTE ECE 

wudence would suggest the normal Ties pen pacssic i A one 
of his Alaydins say est in the seaboard settlement, Wallin 
does not mention this clan; he writes only the Wuld Sulayman ; 
the Bishr and the Wuld ‘Ali; who, with their chief sept, the 
Beni Wahab, ae y the country between Hijr, Tabik, Tayma 
and Khaybar. Water is to be found almost the whole way,” 
and the usual provisions are to be bought at certain places, ~~ 

* From "Ud to Taymé, meaning a sol or desert, 2) days in a porth- 
easterly dircetion, there fs anid Steins wotens acount te nierosthe caked 
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The following notes upon the ruins of the Wady Hamz were 
supplied to me by the Baliyy Bedawin, and the citizens of El- 
Wy Six stages up the lower valley, whose direction lies 
nearly north-east, lead to El-'Tla(\\__- ), Wallin’s “Ela,” Niebuhr'’s 


‘Olé, and Burekhardt’s El Olla. The place, which belongs to the 
“Anezuhe, is described as resembling Tabik on a small scale, 
many of the people being mulattos who trade with El-Wijh, 
El-Medinah, and Yambu’. According to Ahmed el-Dimishki 
(Akhbar el-Duwal, the “Notices of Ki ct sift in 
AH. 1008 = a.p, 1599), it is a village on the Syrian pilgrim- 
road, five days’ march Bl BL Meditch, and situate ane waty 
possessing date-plantations, and a spring of running water, 
Now, however, the highway runs about 6 hours (= 18 miles) 
to the north-east of the settlement. Burckhardt (loc. cit., 
Appendix iii. p. 660) notices only “its rivulet and agreeable 
ms of fruit-trees.” 





Prom El-"Tli a short day to the north, with Reasaie" places 
the traveller at El-Hijr on Madain (not Madyan nor Medinat) 
Salih, the fourth pilgrim-station from Tabuk., | The site of the 
city is described to be somewhat off the main valley, which is 
here broken by a“ Nakb " (?); and those who have visited both, 
declare that it exactly resembles Nabathean Maghdir eye 
in extensive ruins and eatacombs covering the hill-sides, The 
name Madéin (“cities”) is a plural of Midyin, more commonly 
Madinah; not a dual as some travellers make it: and it re- 
minds us of the title given by Mesopotamian Arabs to the twin 
settlements Maddin el-Kisri (the cities of Chosroes), Seleucia 
and Ctesiphon on Tigris’ banks. 

Also called El-Hijr, this city is made by Sprenger (p. 20) the 
capital of Thamuditis The latter province was the head- 
quarters of the giant race called the “ Sons of Anak” (Joshua 
xi. 21); the Thamudeni and Thamudm of Agartharkides and 
Diodorus; the Tamudei of Pliny; the Thamyditw of Ptolemy, 
and the Arabian Tamud (Thamad) who, extinct before tha ori al 
of El-Islam, occupied the seaboard between El-Muwaylah and 
El-Wijh. ‘Their great centre was, I have shown, the plain 
El-Badd, and they were destroyed by a mysterious and terrible 
tor irom heaven, the Beth-Kol of the Hebrews, after sinfully 
ons laa the miraculously-produced camel of El-Silih,t the 
Righteous Prophet (Koran, cap. vii.). The exploration of “Sélih's 


——— 








* In the“ Notes to Dr. Wallin's Route in North Ambia,” ‘Journal RG. &," 
vol. xx. p. 343, the title is translated * The History of the Changes of Fortune,’ 

t Prof Palmer (loc. cit. P- 52)“ fancies,” and with considerablo power of faney, 
that “we may recognise in the tradition (of the she-camel produced from the 
rock) a distorted reminiscence of the history of the Israclitiah law-giver himself," 
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cities” will be valuable if it lead to the collection of inscriptions 
sufficiently numerous to determine whether the Tamid were 
Edomites or kin to the Edomites ; also, which of the two races 
is the more ancient, the Horites of Idumma, or the Horites of 
J r. 

Between the “Palace” and the sea, the Wady Hamz is liberally 
“th epee with water: the whole vein (Thalweg) subtending the 
left bank would yield to ta ping. The well * El-Kusayr,” just 
below the ruin, contained till late years a large uantity: about 
half a mile to the westward is, or rather was, asaltish “ Hufrah” 
surrounded by four sweet pits. Almost all are now ilry and 
filled up with fuel. A sharp walk of 45 minutes leads to the 
Bir él-Gurnah (23 3), or “Well of the Corner,” in'a disteint 


of the same name lying between the ruin and the shore. It is 
a great gash in the sandy bed; the taste of the turbid produce 
is distinctly sulphurous; and my old white mule stedfastly re- 
fused to touch it, The distinct yoice of the Red Sea told us 
that its shores were not more than a mile distant, 

From the well we struck north-east over the Sabkhah, or 
salt maritime plain, white with efflorescence ; prey where dry, 
and chocolate-coloured where damp. Hard on our right was 


the well-wooded Wady el-Zuhayr ( fue ), which flows to the 
ea united with its northern neighbour Wady el-Marrah. To 


the left was a sand-strip profusely grown with the pink and white 
sca-lavender (Statice), and with clumps of the galsolaceous tree, 
enjoyed by camels: the Arabs call it Shora, or Ishrirah 
(s 9 yl): and here, like the African mangrove, it forms 
regular “forests of the sea.” We then entered the fine Wady 
Umm Gilifayn Heat AP ), which rises from the seaward 
sa of the a gine hills sr Sareere and whose Josssie 

44 good Maret (anchorage-place) for native craft. North 
of it, and about 2 miles inland: risea the Tuwayyil el-Kibrit, 
the third or southern sulphur-hill before alluded to." The 

i Ty formations and the conglomerates of the ndjoining 
cliffs and hills take all shades of « ur, marvellous to behold 
when the mirage raises to giant iy No the coast-banks patched 
with pink, red, mauye, and dark brown. Here, too, are the 
quarries of mottled alabaster which yielded material for the 
“Palace.” Among the many thorn-trees of the wady we saw 
several small troops of gazelles, 


+ 





_ * Part IIL, seet, ii, 
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safe gorge, draining a dull-looking unpromising block, the hills 
of Aba ‘l-Mari. We at once found in sifu chaleedony-agate 
which strews the seaboard flat. ‘The veins, varying in thick- 
ness from an inch to several feet, and mostly striking east—west, 
overlie the grey granite and underlie the superficial strata of 





gchistose gneiss, The latter, comprising the greater part of 
the fille'is striped and banded yellow and brown ; and, 
in places, it looks exactly like rotten wood, A small specimen 
of chalcedony in my private collection was examined at Trieste, 
and contained dendritic gold, visible to the naked eye. Un- 
fortunately M. Marie, the engineer, had neglected this most 
important rock ; and sere few ounces of it, instead of as 
many tons, were brought back for assay. | 

A short and easy ascent led to a little counterslope, the 


Magrih Mujayrah (y 7. ie!) Whose whitening sides 
Magrih os (y ie pie whose whitening sides 
announced quartz. We rode down towards a granitic island 
where the bed mouths into the broad Wady Mismih (seed 


a’ feeder of the Wady “Argah ‘FR ). Here after 3 hours 
| ph (dye 


10 minutes (=10 miles) from the well, Nagi, the guide, who 
thus far had been very misty in the matter of direction, sud- 
denly halted, and pointing to the left bank of the “ we reg 
exclaimed im his showman style, “Behold Aba ‘l-Mari!” (the 
“Father of Quartz”). It was another surprise and our last, this 
pe ate with jagged crest, at least, 500 yards long, forming 
the finest display of an exposed jilon we had yet seen; but the 
first glance told us that it had been worked. 

:The caravan did not come in till very late; the guides 
having taken the wrong passdown the Wady Mismah. My first 
step was to connect our site with the Umm el-Rirayit; and 
at 11.55 aa. Lieuts, Amir and Yusuf were despatched on 
dromedaries under charge of ‘Abdullah the mulatto. They rode 
down the Wady Mismah for a few yards, to the mouths of the 


Wady | Musaymit * Khuwayshah ec eayes a. <) and the 


Wady Musaymit el-'Abd, till they entered the Wady beta? Ge 
running ‘nearly north (330° mag.). Qn its left bank the 
found a large vein of quartz; and in a total of 1 hour 3 
minutes ‘(=6 miles) they reached the ruins of the Mari el- 
Khaur el-Kibli, also on the left side. This dependency of 
Umm el-Karéyit bears nearly due south (340° mag.) from the 





* Others pronoonce the word “ Musaymiyyat,” 


on the 
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pit and walls visited by Lieut, Amir on March 30th; the in- 
terval between the two being about 4 miles. Lying to the 
N.N.W. of our camp, the atelier showed two larger heaps of 
quartz to the north and to the south-cast of the irreg 

triangle of ruins, whose blunted apex faced north. To the 
south-east an irregular Fahr ( =u), or pit, in the Mari, 


leads to a number of little tunnels and galleries, 

When the violent dusty wester, a sea-breeze which had nearly 
blown down our big tent, and which made the vegetation look 
dead as chaff and timber, had somewhat subsided, we sallied 
forth to study the quartz-reef. It is the normal vein, in grey 
granite, running south—north, and rp in the latter direction, 
to the rey erate Hate is a small white one where the 

UaITymMen were e to spring a couple of *lagham ™ 
mines); but the snowy stone looks barn. Bet ie north- 
wards the vein disappears below the surface, rising in filets 
upon the farther side of the W. Mismih, The dip is to the 
east, where a huge strew of ore-mass and rubbish covers the 
slope that serves as base to the perpendicular reef, The Neorc 
quartz, which must have formed half the thickness, had be 
earried bodily away: if anything has been left for posterity it 
lies below ground. Not the least ecurions part of this outerop 
is the black thread of iron silieate which, broken in places, 
subtends it to the east. Some specimens have geodes yielding 
brown powder, and venous cavities lined with botryoidal quartz 
of amethystine tinge. In other parts of the hills we found, 
running along the quartz, double as well as single lines of this 
material, which looked uncommonly like clay. ; 

Continuing our walk up the “Magrah,” we hit upon « 
variety of quartz-veins, showing the same strike as the monster 
below. Heturning to camp we ascended the Wady Mismih to 
the east, and inspected the rning of a large settlement, which 
ken across the big Fiumara, and up a minor feature 
c southern or left bank. As the guides seemed to ignore 
is existence, I took the liberty of naming it “ Khanibat Abd 
‘l-Mari” ; and next morning the two Lieutenants were left to 
survey it. Some of the ruins are on a large seale; and one 
square measured 20 yards. Here the sole peculiarity was the 
careful a oige of a granitic hill on the southern bank. Tho 
whole vein of negro and white quartz had been ent out on the 
northern, southern, and western flanks, suggesting the idea 
of catacombs; farther west another excayation of the same 
kind of rock was probably the town-quarry, Again, down the 
oe a clump of smaller remains is reported on the left 
OWN K, 
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Here I would place the Moyoupa (Méchoura), which Ptolemy 
locates in x. lat, 24° 30""instead of about w. lat. 26°; and here, 
assuredly, is the famous mine called by the medimval Arab 
reOg] phen El-Marwah or Zi ‘l-Marwah, From El-Mukad- 
dasi*® (vol. i. p. 101) we learn “between Yambw’ and El- 
Marwah are mines of gold.” He adds in his Itinerary (I. 107) 
the following route-directions, “And thou takest from El- 
Badrt to El-Yambii’ 2 stages; thence to the Ras el’-Ayn (?)} 
1 stage: again to the Ma’dan (the Mine, Le. of Gold) 1 stage : 
and lastly to El-Marwah 2 stages. And thou takest from El-Badr 
to El-Jar§ 1 stage, thence to El-Jahfah (aissis ?) or to El- 
Yambu’ 2 stages each. And thou takest from El-Jiddah 
amare to El-Jér or to El-Surrayn (?) 4 stages ench. And 
thou takest from El-Yasrib (Jatrippa, now El-Medinah) to 
El-Suway hie (?) or to Batn el-Nakhil (?) 2 stages each; 
and from El-Suwaydiyyah to El-Marwah are equal distance 
(iz. 4 marches); and from the Batn el-Nakhil to the mine of 
silver, a similar distance, And if thou seek the Jiiddat Misr, |} 
then take from El-Marwah to El-Sukyai (iw *). and 
thence to Bad&i Ya'’kib 3 marches;** and thence to El- 
*Atnid (s5gc) tt 1 march.” Hence Sprenger would place 
Fu ‘l-Marwah “four days from El-Hijr on the western road to 
Medina ;” alluding to the western line from Syria, now disused, 


Tt ran between the Wady el-Kuri (; ¢ sys): that is, El-Hijr, alias 


Madéin Salih and El-Medinah. The modern line of El-Hijr 
runs farther east, about 15 miles from Khaybar. 

We have now seen, lying within short distances, three several 
quartz-fields known as: 1, Marwal, i.e. the single bit or hill of 
“Mari” (quartz). 2. Marwdf (in the plural, the places of 
“Mari,” and 3. Abd ‘I-Mari the “Father of Mara ": not to 


* Tho | was copied for mo by my learned friend the Aulie Councillor, 
Ritter Alfred von Kremer. 

+ El-Badr, meaning the “ full moon,” is a common name of Amb ecttlemonts, 
That in the text lies on the western or maritime road between Meceah and El- 
Madinah ; it ia celebrated for the Apostolic battle which took place there in 










ee Bs 


au 2 
t The names marked with pean tes 2 are unknown to the Arabs whom I 


t identited by Niebuhr and Wellsted with certain ruins south of Yambu". 
Bre eo eel Midian (Revisited),’ chap. iv. a aes 

eaning the stright path, the | y to Egypt or Cairo, eid Suez and the 
old ee ex path, the highway to Egypt or 


Bokyat-Yertd, o name now forgotten. . 
: ch has fallen intooblivion, See part TDL sect. iv. 
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= ane of a Nakb Alii Marwah farther north, or of a multitude 
of outcrops locally termed “Jebel el-Mari”: “Jebel el-Abyaz,” 
and so forth. The conclusion forced itself upon me that the cele 
brated Arab gold mine, El-Marwah or Zu |'-Marwah, applied to 
a whole district in South Midian; and then came to denote the 
chief place and centre of work. To judge from the extent 
of the ruins and the signs of labour, this focus was at Umm 
el-Kaniyit, the “ Mother of the Villages,” which, as has been 
shown, is surrounded by a multitude of miner-towns and ateliers, 
find the produce of the “diggings” would naturall; gravitate 
to El-Bada, the great commercial station upon the Nabathwean 
“ overland” and highway. 

Thus El-Marwah would signify the “Hill of Mara” or 
*“ Quartz-land"; even as Ophir means ‘ Red-land.” A re 
viewer of my first book on Midian objects to the latter derivation, 
“as Seetzen, among others, has conclusively shown that Ophir, 
the true translation of which is * Riches,’ is to be looked for in 
Southern Arabia.” I question the “true translation”; and, 
whilst owning that one of the many Ophirs, or Red-lands, lay 
im the modern Yemen, somewhere between Sheba (Saba) aid 
Havilah (Khaulin), I seo no reason for concluding that this 
was the only Ophir. Had it been a single large emporium on 
the Red Sea, which collected the produce of Arabia and the 
exports of India and of West Africa, the traditional site could 
hardly have escaped the notice of the enquiring Arabian ¢ 
eebbers, The ruins of the port would have remained, acid we 
hould not be compelled theoretically to postulate its existence, 

VIL Heturn fo El-Wijh—We had done our work, “and 
now the hills stretch home.” Nothing remained but to escape 
as quickly as possible from the ugly Wady Mismah, with its 
violent dusty gale, and its blinding glare, reflected and Te- 
verberated by the snowy quartz. ‘The last of our marches 


was on :— 

April 10.—The camelmen, reckless of orders, began to load 
and slip away shortly after midnight; even the bugler sounded 
the réveillé of his own accord. I. Lacaze and Philipin were 
sent by the round road, vid the inland fort, which added 1 hour 
30 minutes to their labour; a guide was directed to accompany 
’ be, Dat all shirked the task. Even oa mules, now Recon 
ferry intelligent, seemed to guess that they were goi ¢ home- 
wards. In fact it was a cescial saute qui peud. Mie carved 
had been marching only 13 days, and yet it was like a herd of 
asses returning to the stall and stable. Setting ont at 445 aco, 










we took the medial line between the Inland route and the - 


Secondaries and the conglomerates of the coast, where Lieut. 


Yusuf had surveyed the route. Descending the Wadys Mismih 
| L 
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and Musaymit, after 1 hour 15 minutes (= 5 miles), we crossed 
the head of the Wady el-’Argah. Lower down this bed, and on the 
- north-east side of a hill facing the valley, the detachment under 
M. Marie had come upon a rock scrawled over with the normal 
religious formulm in a comparatively modern Arabic character. 
The inscriptions lie at some distance to the left of the shore- 
road and to the right of the sage oat Cha showing that 
mu not passing travellers, have here left their mark. 

did not think them worth a visit. 

We now traversed the mid-valleys, whose upper courses had 
become familiar to us: here the exceedingly broad beds were 
divided by the usual long lines and waves of Nature-metalled 
ground. ‘The line was one mass of quartz In veins and scatters 
proceeding from the hills to the right and left. The principal 
heights are the Jebels El-Misayk ((«S___we), “of hard waterless 
ground ;” El-Fishaykh (.» 5); El-Khariwah (y,\ .); and 

é 


El-Hashimah further east. In fact the whole world was 
white as we had seen it at the “Divide of the Ram ;” and it 
surprised not a little those who, having travelled along the 
coast, never suspected the existence of quartz. Presently on 
our left rose the Hamirat Habbin,* a Mismiir (“nail”), as the 
Arabs call these detached knobs. randing to Lient. Yusui's 
it gives birth to the any, Habbin, Habibayn, Abi 
arkhah, Abt Manikhah and Abi Yabit. To the north-east of 
this red }utte are the Jebel and Wady El-Kurr,'the latter an old 
acquaintance. ‘Then come successively the Wady Habibayn 
( ___...), which anastomoses with the Wady Abti Markhah 
(x: ~~); the small Abi Yabit (« 4\,); and another familiar 


form, the huge Wady El-Miyah, which has a brackish well near 
the sea. 
Presently appeared on the left the second of the Hamfrahs, a 
tanite mass somewhat resembling those which we had noticed 
in the Wady El-Wijh; it is distinguished as the “ Hamirat el- 


Nabwah” (Sani); we then suddenly began to tread upon the 
Secondary formation of the shore-line. After quitting the Wady 
el-Makhayt (_.,<), and leaving eastward the third “Ha- 
mi'rah,” El-Surrah ( Spe), we entered the great Wady Surrah. 







* Wellsted (ii. 104) speaks of tho “Sharm ‘Abide (for Habban) of « good and 
Jand-locked anchorage for three or four veseels, lying east of Mardinah 
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‘This feature is described by the Arabs as draining the Hamiratayn, 
or “Two Reds” (Nos. 2 and 3). Its proper and direct mouth 
would be the Wady El-Ga’h (.-\3 =Ka’h, ée. the hall); but it 


winds northwards and forms the Mellahah, or Salina. 

Our last stage ended happily. At 10.15 a.w., after riding 
5 hours 30 minutes (= 17 miles), we found ourselves once more 
upon the seaboard. Our kind host, Captain Hasan Bey, com- 
manding the Sinndr, came out to meet us in his gig. The 
quarter-leck was dressed with cine as fora ball; and, before 
twelve bells had struck, we had applied ourselves to an excellent 
breakfast in the gunroom of our old lodgings, 

We had left the Sharm Yiharr on March 21, and returned to 
it on April 13, a total of 34 da The actual march throuch 
South Midian, Which had lasted 13 days (Mareh 29—A pril 10). 
described a semicircle with El-Wijh about the middle of the 
chord. The length is represented by 170 miles in round 
numbers: as ual this does not include the various offsets and 
the by-paths explored by the members; nor do the voyages to 
El-Wijh and El-Haurd, going and coming, figure in the line of 
route. The number of camels yaried from 58 to (4, when 
specimens were forwarded to the harbour town. The expendi- 
ture amounted to 927, 13s., including pay and “ backhshish”™ to 


the Baliyy Shaykhs, 
ConcLusion, 


I shall hurry over our last proceedings in Arabia, which have 
no geographical interest. We tarried at El-Wiih long enough 
to pay our debts and ship the men, miles, and the material 
collected on the southern march, The venerable ’Afnén and 
his Baliyy were not difficult to deal with: and th y went their 
way homewards fully contented, We exchanged a friendly 
adieu, or rather an aw revoir, with our a companion 
Mohammed Shahidah, ex-Wakil of El-Wijh; and T expressed 
si sincere hopes to find him, at no distant time, Governor 
if the restored Quarantine Station, vee 

On the morning of April 12 we set out early, and passed the 
night in one of the snug bays of Jebel Nu'man. The next day 
P ced us at Sharm Yihdrr, where the process of general distri- 
bution happily ended. Shaykh Furayj at once set out to rejoin 
his tribe up the country; while the Sayyid "Abd el-Rahfm 

illantly stayed with us till the end. These men had become 
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boldly attempted giving the slip to Arabia on April 16; but 
she ou tg ea before she ‘actin El-Muwaylah. After 
another stormy day, we see got up steam, and, fighting hard 

crainst adverse winds and wayes, we reached Suez on April 20, 

The following list of stations between El-’Akabah and El- 
Hwouri, our furtheat northern and southern points, is taken 
from the ‘Route of the Pilgrims from Cairo to Meceah,’ p. 541 
of the Jihin-numa, or Speculum Mundi, The author was Haji 
Khalffah, whom Joseph Hammer (‘Ancient Alphabets, c., 
London, Nicol, 1806) calls “ Chalabizaade Hadshi (Haji) Khalta, 
encyclopmedist and bibdlograener: He is also known as Katib 
Chelebi. He died an. 1068 (= Ap. 1658); Fliigel adds in 
the month of September.’ The chief interest of his itinerary 
is that it describes the modern line laid out by Sultan Selim. 
'The older route lay further east and inland; passing wé the 
(oz el-Hannin, Zebayyib (Wady Surr) Tuwayl el-Suk and the 
ruins of Shuwik and Shaghab. 

“ Sat'h el-'Akabah (the plain, or the summit of the ascent ), 
ie. the "Akabah (ascent) of Ailah (Aylah), where there was 
anciently a large town, now in ruins, In a low place near it 
there is a well lined with stone, the water of which is sweet, m 
ih ae The Arabs settled there are those of 
(Huwaytit).* 

“The next station completes the first quarter of this route.* 
Its water is sweet and plentiful. It (&¢. the road) all passes 
slong the seashore. On the left‘ side is Mount Tér, stre 
out for a space of several miles in extent. In the latter part of 
it there are two descents and narrow Rorees (boghdz), in which 
are — with wells of sweet water. Thence there is an ascent 
to the :— 

“ Dhahr himér (*Ass’s Back”), a rocky acclivity” Thenee 
i— 

“ Jurfein (“the two Gullies")." Thence to:— 

“ Sherfehi Beni ‘Atiyeh (“the Turret or Watch-tower of the 
Children of ‘Atiyeh"), where there is much wood.’ Thence 


to -— 





aE =. f ies ~ 


' The translation is taken from Lieut. Wellsted (vol. il, Appendix). The fow 
notes with numerals ore my own, 

* The * plain” alludes to the head of the pase; whereas the ruinod town ia at 
fhe mouth of the valley below. The “low place” is the site of the present 
settlement. See ‘'The Land of Midinn (Bovisited), chap. vil. 

1 Te., from Cairo to Meecah. . 

FO Shee eee 
zi | from a rist in the south. The | inition fa El-Ha Ink 
the Anenje of Piclomy, See chap, viii. loc. cit. » 
ae high oullah-banks;" the place ia generally called Umm 

‘ayn. 
' “Sharaf Beni 'Atiyyab,” that is the high-place of the tribe now called the 


i 
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& Matlat (* the salt Slough"), between two mountains. Here 
is the permanent abode of the Beni Lam." Thence to:— 
seca) Thor Sho'aib (the Cave of Sho'aib, father-in-law of 
Moses). There is sweet water in its pits, a palm-grove, and 
many Ment ( tamarisk) and mokl (or dim)®* trees like those that 
w near the river Nile.” There are here also inscribed tablets 
alwéh = rock-faces) on which the names of ancient kings are 
raven, Thence to :— 
* Kabr-el-tawashi (* wi Eunuch’s Grave"). Thence to:— 
*"Uyun Kasab ce ed Springs”). It is a watery, rushy,an 
excessively hot vall ey (\ i). In summer-time many persons 
die there suddenly. ( The grave of the children of Abraham, 
near the sea there, is a place of pilgrimage (ziydreh), Thence 
to — 
“Sherm (“a Creek”) near the sea; on the left of it there is 
fh mountain ealled Ishireh (“the Mark ")." Thence to :— 
“* Mo on the seashore: there is water, but it is ran- 
cid." "here to :— 

Lay Kait-Bai (Kait Bar's House), so named from =e 
tan having sto there when orming the pulerima: 
before that Soy Lhe pe stop at hen pert (« Sulphur elly “ 

a narrow, stony place. Thence to :— 














Honi Ma'izah. Tho site is is popularly known aa El-Sharaf. Caravana bat wt 
El-Rijm, the “Heap of Stones,” about 1 hour $0 minutes to the south, and find 
walter. The distance to Maghiir Shu'ayb is the normal stage of 12 slow hours, 
* The name “ Mathit" is unknown, wnd the Beni Lim of Midian survive only 
2h ibe Kati'at Beni Lim (the “ Cutting off of tho Beni Lim"), sob ee when a 
The tribe, however, ia still great and powerful [In Mesopo- 
tumia between Baghdid and thé Persian Gulf. 
ternctlera The or bifurente the Palma Thebaica of the ancients. 
™ Maghdir is a plural, “ caves” (catacombs). “Mukl” (ie. bdellinm-tree) bs 
a worl unknown to the modern Midinnites, who ont the fruit it (Wagul = Wajul = 
the Palma or Crocifera Thebaicn. This fan-palm, when young and boaby, is 


Bair (j,0)- In the Suddn it is one of the most useful of growths, and supplics 


everything from snmials to drinking-cupe. 

Phe Eunuch's grave is still seen at the hoad of the Zibd Cove. See chap. xii, 
of the * Land of Midian (Revisited).’ 

™ This description of "Aymtinah is not borne out by the accounts of the Bodawin, 
who praise both its water and its wir. The visitation-place montioned in the text 
fa wholly forgotten, and the nearest spot held holy by the Arabs ta the Goz el- 
— the * Mouning Sandisea ) cust of Sharma. See chap. ii. loe eff, Either 

them may have | ted the MMe pin te 

the “ Gode of the Gren (* The Gold Mines eee’ Poe, 

* The Wary ond ite ruins are called 8 word showing that 
Se ee The “Mountain-Ishirmah™ is the modern Sherr, 





el-Zéhiri, whic afte o aassentl Poe the Turks, inadd 

be min aw. 149 rai ald 
rendercd = urcone, is our * * (Town 
el-Kibrit), at the pollen hei siphon 2a aaah Gh 





ea 
»* 


—_ = se ae | 


‘Thence to:— 
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“ Kabr Sheikh el-Kefafi. Sheikh el-Kefafi havir i 
by a re wis Aaa there, and his era¥e jaa plaosof pilprin- 
age.'* 








ef Meat re oh mance sare The second quarter [of the 
whole distance] a salt, marsh: 1 Ea any herbage, and 
having water Which is salt. In the mide’ of these mountains 


there is a desert plain (Sahra). Mecca senna is found here,” 
Thenee to :— 
“Simdk (Sumach), also called Rakhanin ;** itis a valley (wadi) 
in which there are many thorns, After passing it is:— 
_ “Istabl “Antar (Antar'’s Stable), an open plain among the 


‘mountains, where [Salvadora Persiea] is found, oa on 


the borders of it there is sweet water.” ‘Thence to:— 
“Sherenbeh (the thick-pawed Lion)” a mountain cape. 
Thence to :— 
“Wejh (the Face) a valley (wadi), in which there are wells 
of sweet water. They were renewed by Ibrahim Pishd, in the 
year 930 (a.p. 1524), and are ripe” by rain and torrents.” 





“ Bir-el-Karawi (“ Villagers’ Well}. Thence to:— 

“Harireh (‘milk Porridge"). Thence to :— 

“ Hauri (‘the black-eyed Girl’), where there is water, but 
it is bitter.” 


™ Beo chap. xii. * W. Selec Go Miva} loca tits else heteace Wade 
Kstitah (North) endl W. Selma (South 
SAR sate mt vinden iat Tb) the art march is othe Wacy Azlam, where 
Water arefound. See chap, xiv, 
i May be the Wady Duke, or Abd Dukbin, which contains ruins. Seo 


eha 

2 the. second campi LP, ary from #ibé. This “ wady" drains the little,Jebel 
sone a rango rising of the great Jebel Libin (or Lil), and it ts ag me 

to be tho site of the ancient Rhiaunathas For the errors of the Admiralty € 

soe chap 

x Humayekt el-Shurumbah (the “ Hed Hills of Shurumbah”) is the name of 
certain waterless hillocks south of FJ-Wijh, here ealled Wejh. 

! See chap. xvi. 

™ [cannot understand why Prof. Palmer ¢* Desert of the ena ee 319) env 
that “ El-Haura * in the Negeb has “ some such ei as City of 
Citerna, 'T Which ia the feminine of Alwar, ~ Eras meang “ 
Albus,” Whitby, The Wady ol-'Ayn, in which the caravan camps, sit 
excellent water, 


Nore —The map — accompanies this i pape has we —— from the 
a Gen Staff eng 


at see conmtry ; but i will be not noticed that it differs very r 


from Captain Burton's narmtive, besides bei ‘loficient in 
prominent features which he desecribes.—W. J. 'T. rs 
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Il.—A Visit to Lissa and Pelagosa. By R. F. Burrow. 
Part [.— Lissa. 


Issa of the classical, Lissa of our modern day, to the his- 
torian, perhaps, the most important, while physically one of the 
smallest, and the westernmost, that is the furthest from land, 
of all the main features forming the Dalmatian Archipelago, 
had again and again tantalised me with a distant view. From 
south as well as from north I had sighted the tall “Monte 
Hum” projecting two tongues eastward and westward; the 
former long, the latter short, and both outlined in regular series 
of gentle convexes and concaves, domes and breaks, with the 
last. and lowest sinking below the blue Dalmatian Sea, 

Three years, however, passed before September 1876 af- 
forded me the opportunity of inspecting the new Vice-Con- 
sulate, and the graveyard of our gallant countrymen who fell 
in the naval action of 1811. My excellent friend M. Alber, 
Ritter von Glanstatten, President of the Maritime Government 
at Trieste, an official whose name will ever be remembered on 
the Istrian and Dalmatian shores, was sending the I RS. 5. 
La Pelagese (Captains Lusina and Zudenigo) with a “Col- 
lando” or commission to audit the accounts of a new light- 
honse; and, as visits to isolated rocks have their difficulties in 
these seas, I felt grateful for his permission to form one of 
the party, It consisted of the Councillor Klose; Cay. Pietro 
Aeccerboni, I. KR. Inspector of Lighthouses on the Austrian 
Littoral, and Herr Oberingenieur Richard Hanisch, the Govern- 
ment Engineer of the works ; with the contractors M. Antomo 
Topich and his eldest son M. Serafino. The “Scientific Com- 
mission” was composed of Dr. Carlo de Marchesetti, Custos 
of the Civic Museum, Trieste; and Sig. Michele Stossich, a 
student of Natural History, son of the respected Professor of 
Botany at the Scucle Reali in the capital of the “Coast- 


On Sept. 22, shortly after midday, when every item of 
nature looked its best and brightest, from the clear green of 
the sha!i.w waters to the deep blue of the sky, we ran past 
the two sun-bleached rock-lnmps, known as the “ Mangetti” 


Corals at and presently found ourselves in the magnilicent. 
0 


orto di San Giorgio di Lissa, where an Englishman still feels 
at home, and where English feeling is warmer than in many 


of our colonies, The harbour is one of the best in the region 


of admirable “ Zufluchthafens,” landlocked and free from rocks 
and shoals; easy of access, and extending about one mile deep 
by half that average breadth. 
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On the seaward brow of the north-western ridge that bounds 
the bay, rises Fort Benting* (Bentinck), an artless round 
tower, ae reed and resembling its neighbour, Fort 
Robertson; both remind us of the engineer's maxim, “small 
work, bad work.” The latter leads down to the larger square 
defence, called by the people Forte di 8. Giorgio, and by us 
Fort York ; it now serves as a Castello d'acqua (water reservoir) ; 
and it can cross fire with Fort Smith upon the other side of 
the harbour-mouth. The Porto veramende teatrale (Fortis) is 
defended to the n.x.w. by a natural breakwater, the Scoglio 
“Oste” or “Osti,” in which we recognise (Commodore Sir 
William) “ Hoste Island ;"+ the bare and glaring bit of lime- 
stone has changed its two old batteries and its rumed barracks 
for a trim, new  asetad sp lighthouse} Complete defence 
against the sea is secured by a rocky prong projecting from 
whe eastern jaw of the harbour. Here Port Schmidt (Smith), 
backed by Fort Wellington on the ridge-top, the most elevated 
of the three martello-towers built by the English, crosses fire 
with Fort York, and with two more modern batteries, the 
Seppurinas (Zuparinas), upper and lower; the former generally 
known as La Manula, after a former Governor-General of the 






Dalmatian Kingdom, Lissa, condemned by the Reichs Befesti- 
poe comms ion of 1870, was formerly defended by about a 
hundred guns; all were removed in 1878, and the works are 
made over to a few care-takers. 

It is almost incredible that this western “Cavalier ” of the 
bastion of Central Dalmatia between the Rivers Kerka and 
Narenta; this natural fortress, distant only 150 direct peo- 
graphical miles from Pola, and 130 from Cattaro, comman ing 
the western terminus of the Mostar-Serajewo-Nisch-Adrianople- 
Stambul Line, the inner navigation-canals of the kingdom; 
and, indeed, the middle section of the Adriatic Gulf shoul 
thus be abandoned. Despite the example of the English, who, 
in* 1810, thoroughly appreciated its value, the opinion of 
Tegetthof® has prevailed. The “ Austrian Nelson” held that 
the isolated work must fall unless protected by a fleet, and, 
therefore, that the latter deserved all his care. Under present 
circumstances the peril of inviting hostile occupation is recog- 
nised, and Austria proposes to convert Lissa into a fortress of 
the second rank, with a circular tramway; platforms for runs 





oto from the Intest Austrian hydrogra hic map, ‘Kistenland, Lies 
x 4 thee ee icon Bae friend Ng haar Kapitin, T. Oesterreicher, 
it There is another “ Hoste Island " near tho Tierra del Fuego, 

+ Not to be confounded with the outer lighthouse, which we shall pass oo OWE 
way to Pelagoss Island, 
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and mortars at the crucial points, and a cistern at each front. 
The whole would be supported by a coast-guard of 7 or 8 
monitors stationed in Port 8. Giorgio; and in these days torpe- 
dos will not be forgotten.* 

As we steam onwards we leave to starboard the “Porto 
Inglese,” covered by its own batteries, and marked by a small 
white-washed coal depot. The south-west end of the port 
known as the “Stanza” (Statio, i.e. navalis) forms a “ Man- 
dracehio,” dock or inner harbour, protected by a spit jutting from 
the western jaw, the Point of 8. Girolamo, And here we anchor 
off Lissa, the city whose age has not yet reached the fourth 
century. It isa long narrow Tine occupying a ledge faced by the 
still waters, and backed by hills rising some 300 to 700 feet; 
the latter are here fawn-grey with stone-heaps collected to 
clear the ground; there dark with the scrub of myrtle, juniper 
and terebinth; and everywhere dotted with patches of the 
earob (Ceratonia siliqua), whose deep metallic green is lit oe 
at this season by points of burning red.f The place, like al 
the picturesque island-settlements of its date, wears a distinetly 
Venetian aspect; we see the ex-Queen of the Sea in its many- 
gabled houses of stone and lime, capped with rusty tiled roofs; 
its small barred windows and its huge balconies supported by 
proportionate corbels: a few of the facades are tinted red, but 
the blues and yellows of the Dalmatian mainland appear not 
to be in vorue. . 

Lisea city falls distinctly into three parts. The easternmost 
is the Kut, angle or corner,t which some derive from an English 
nam tts. It contains the Palazzo of the old Venetian 
Counts Gariboldi, and the lodgings of the English governor 
are still shown: here too is the solid steeple of 8. Oiietniig 
which, from a fisherman's chapel built in the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century, became the point of attraction for the new 
settlement, The Cunkovica gorge, descending from the Alti- 
plano, or plateau of the island, and crossed by a solid single- 
arched causeway (Pat od Cunkovica), separates the Kut suburb 
from the main body, which bears the name of Lika, or the 
Bay. The latter begins with the Batterin Madonna, so called 
from the parochial church whose skeleton belfry suggests peril 





* Two excellent papers by Colonel M———, on tho ‘Strmtegische Bedeut 
Mer appoarce  agele *Feuilleton of the Triester Zeitung," December oi 


+ The or Jobaanisbrod, na the German theorist boldly calls it is 
a Voluabh 


pout to be planted in Indin, where, if it flourish aa in Syria, it will be 


+ Compare the Sansk, HZ, to make crooked. 
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of earthquakes: this open work, together with the Wellington 
Martello,* did ohanaerable damage to the Italian oontate; 
Formidable, San Martino and Castelfidardo, armed with 300- 

unders, and compelled them to retire. The Madonna is now 
fronted by a shady Marine Promenade; the normal yellow 
Saniti (health-office), bearing the brilliant Austro-Hungarian 
flag, faces the dwarf Mole; and the neat Marina or quay of 
cut stone is broken with landing-steps, and garnished with 
cannon to make fast hawsers; the guns of Dakourdien's ship 
La Favorite having thus been utilised. This broad and open 
esplanade, the glory of Dalmatian towns, forms a curious 
contrast with the single longitudinal alley-street and the cross 
lanes which certainly were not built to accommodate the coach 
and four. The Lika ends at its Castello, a sturdy three- 
storied square tower with two angle-turrets or sentry-boxes 
“projecting from the battlemented parapet: once useful to keep 
aracen and Turkish pirates at bay, it is separated by a wide, 
clear space from the Mala Banda (Banda Piccola). This west- 
end occupies the bottom of the bay: its main features are the 
Chapel of Santo Spirito, the old Government House now 
occupied by its owner; the foreground of boats in the caulkers’ 
hands, and the background of tenements creeping up the 
Bandarica hill. Beyond the western suburb begins the anti- 
quarian interest of the bay; the Gradina, or old town (Issa), 
which we shall presently inspect. The island of Lissa, the 
- Via of the Slavs,f is so Ara mentioned in later works of 
English travel that, before proceeding to its antiquities, I ask 
leave for a few lines upon its topography and its annals. It is 
the westernmost of the te group which, disposed almost 
upon a parallel, ends the Dalmatian Archipelago to the south; 
the lntitude of the apex is n.43° 1' 43"; its long. £. (Gr) 
16° & 54"; it lies 12 direct geographical miles to the south- 
west of Lesina, city and island; 36 from the Dalmatian con- 
tinent, and 65 from Monte Gargano. The length from east to 
west is 9 miles; the maximum breadth 4, and the circum- 
ference about 25. The distribution is into the “Gemeinde” 
(Communes) Lissa or Vis, and Comisa or Komiza, whose head- 
quarters are united by a good road, ensily covered in 2 hours. 
The former contains $540 souls, of whom S015 occupy the 
town ;¢ and the whole island is rated at 8000: there is a single 


© Armed with three 60-pounders and one 30-pounder mortar. 
+ Vis would pron ora mountaln-top: it is another Insiance of the 








curious facility with which the Slava corrupt classical terms, retaining tho 
general form of tho original and adding a meaning of their own, 


The peuple, always apt to exaggerate in theac motiors, prefer 4500. for the 
tal. I berro H Hal sb the * Allerbochste Kuleoeretae’ ke, Vienna, 
riod, De. (Professor) Franz Coglievinea of Cherso, , 


, 
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Volksehule (Scuola Provinciale) and a Kuratstation (Curate- 
Station) at Lissa city. — 

The shape of the island is a long parallelogram with two 
breaks, the Porto di S. Giorgio on the eastern short side, and 
the Vallone di Comisa, contained between two long prongs 
stretching due west and south-west (mag.) The outer walls are 
stony ridges rising from 470 to 610 feet above sea-level and 
declining quaquaversally to the fertile plateau which, averaging 
400 feet high, forms the body of the island; the valleys are 
rich, but the uplands in general want water. ‘The necessary is 
poorly supplied by a cistern; the single spring near Comisa is 
reported to be brackish. The apex is “ Monta Hum,” a bald 
and flattened cone, numbering 1868 (Anstrian) feet, on the 
south-west of the islanel. 

The history of Lissa has hardly been treated as it deserves, 
About the middle of the last century a literato belonging to 
the now extinct house of Caramaneo (Slavic? Karamanovich) 


made extensive studies. He fell into bad odour for proving, 


in a learned dissertation, that the relics of Saint Domning at 
Spalato have no just title to honour; and his manuscripts are 
now, Iam told, scattered amongst the descendants of his fellow- 
citizens. In 1772 the Abate Fortist seems to have found the 
weather too hot for studying the Vestig] miserabili, whilst he 
notices at Zara (Li. § 5, p. 17) three Greek tables from the 
island, apparently part of a Pésphisma, with fragments of, 

@ senators subscriptions. Notes have also been published 
by Major Catalinich, of Zara, in his ‘Storia della Dalmagzia, 
and by Professor Weber; but I was unable to find their works. 
The readiest source of information is the ‘ Manuale del Kegno 
di Dalmazia,’ annually published, since 1871, by Signor Luigi 
Maschek,t Councillor to the Luogotenenza of Zara. He borrows 
larrely from the * ries e Chronologico della Storia della 
Dalmazia,’ and from vol. i. of the ‘Memoria sulla - azia,’ 
by the Avy. V. Lugo. His historical and statistical details 










ing the coast and the archipelago will be valued and 
acknowledged when the increased visits of strangers from the 
North shall call for a ‘ Handbook of Dalmatia.” Finally, T am 





* "Monte Hom” and oor “Mount Hum” are pleonasms, “ Hom,” literally 
a hillock, and wunderstond as Somdta, is almost a generic name with the Tlyrian 
Slavs as ‘Mente Magzyiore with the Italians. Thus, there a a * Hum” in Sab 
vienvello, Lesina, ‘Ligusin, Brazen, Montenegro, other adjoining places. ‘Th 
wolcar sometimes pron the word like * Ghom," with the re “(hayn.” 

+ IT have sabbtanll Wt unavitcrions labours (Visegic in Dalmazia) in my paper 
on the * Long Wall of Salona,’ &e, Anthrop. Inet, 1875. He was 
into English and printed by J... on, MOOCLAX VIL. in a folio of 554. ; 
with the map and illustrations of the original, and, like it, without an index. Th 
pages in the text refer to the Venetian folio of MDCCLXXIV. 

Tn my paper on ‘Salon (p. 276), the name was misprinted Maschele. 
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assured that the Abate D. Apollonio Zanella, of Bergamasca 
family, now of Lissa, a good Latin and Greek scholar, and a 
diligent student, whose fortune allows him to exchange paro- 
hial for literary labour, is preparing an exhaustive history of 
The glorious harbour of refuge, the amenity of the climate, 
and the fertility of the soil, must have attracted immigrants to 
Lissa before the dawn of history. Signor Lugo shows that a 
colony of Pelasgi, or Archaic Greeks, from jes Iesa, or 
Isse * (Lesbos), first ocenpied and named the island in memory 
of their old homes. Presently uniting with the Liburnians, the 
most powerful tribe of the ‘northern mainland,} and associating 
with the Etrascans of Adria, they called that part of the 
Adriatic the Liburnian Sea. Its autonomy was subverted by 
the Tyrants of Syracuse. About 2.0. 402 Dionysius the Elder 
occupied it by a colony, and gave it a place in authentic 
history. Between B.c. 384 and 380 these neweomers threw off 
the fe of the old country; and, aided by the Isswi, defeated 
the Ilyrians, scially the Ardisi, whom Strabo § Wert 5) calls 
Vardei, and Ptolemy di. 16, § 8) OdapSaio:; and shortly after- 
yards they founded Epetium (hed. Stobrez), Traguriam (Trait), 
and Lissus (Alessio), on the mainland. During the First 
Punie War Duillius gained his naval victory with the assistance 
of the Liburnians and of the “Lembi Issaici,” manned by a 
brave and hardy rece of seamen, by no means extinct. In 
Bc, 240 ARTO, son of Pleuratus, king of the Ilyrians, and his 
allies the Liburnians, successfully opposed the Isswi of Tragu- 
rium and Epetium, who attempted to annex the broad lands 
bounded by the Titius River (hod. Kerka) to the north, and by 
the Tilurus (Cettina, or River of Almissa) to the south, He 
was, however, unable to subjugate the island which the Romans, 
after conquering Sicily, in token of gratitude, had taken under 
their protection (B.c. 242). 
In wc, 229 Issa was blockaded by the fleet of Teuta, widow 
of Agron, who governed in the name of her stepson, Pinnes, 
a minor; and, ten years afterwards, it was occupied by Deme- 

















* Strabo, i. 2. Lesbos afterwards tock the name of Mitylene from its chief 
eity, and retains the word inn corrupted form. Tho oldest name thus appears in 
Lyeophron (Cassandm, 219-20) :— 

! "fhe wh ve Kadyos Spek! de wep rl 

"leep gereera Sucpeer TedyeT A. 


Thos rendered by Jos, Gealigor — 
Atque utinam in Isen te (Prylin) Camillus insnia 
Non procreasset, hostium nostrum dacem, 


See vol. ili. p. 1129, Miller, i ang MDPCCCXL 
+ Libarnia began at the Arsim flumen (hod. Arm) of Istria, and ended with 
the River Titins, now the Kerka of Sebenico. 
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trius, Tyrant of Pharos, acting in the name of the Illyrian 
queen.* When the latter, beaten by the Great Republic, 
became a suitor for peace a 219), the Issei were freed from 
paying tribute to her. ‘They again assisted Rome in her 
instie with Philip of Sicaden, son of Demetrius (nc. 200- 
197); and, as her friends and allies they retained their auto- 
nomy, despite the efforts of Gentius, the last king of Illyris,t 
who, in B.C. 167, after a month’s war, sarpanideved himself to 
the all-absorbing Republic, Issa, the city, was an important 
place in the days of Cesar, and at that time, as now, the island 
had two principal settlements; one bearing its name, and the 
other called “Meo,” which is probably represented by the 
modern Comisa. Finally, in a.o, 42, M. Furius Camillus 
Seribonianus, proclaimed Imperator by the Dalmatians in 
opposition to Otnadins, but disowned by the legionaries whom 
he commanded, took refuge in Issa, where he was killed by the 
soldier Volaginius, in the arms of Claudia his wife.t For 
many a generation after that event Issa almost disappears 
from history. 

This active alliance with the Romans, and perhaps her 
excellent growths of wine, recommended Issa to fie notice of 
the classical poets and geographers. Scylax Caryandensis 
(fifth century 8.0.) mentions “Ieea vijros wal woke "EXA]e 
vides atta: after Dapos (cap. xxiii.), Apollonius Rhodius 
CApyorautixay A, 563-5) writes :— 

rae ® drileror dorm Kid yours wipoder 
“Efeige mAnGorro ASvpeider ele dAd rporoe 
“Load te AvoedAgtdée$ re cai luepry rive, 


1812-15), ¢ 
4th. The attack of the Italian flect, which ended in the naval victory of 
Austria (July 20, 1868), 
+ Tho historian Mr, E. A, Freeman, has adopted the general opinion that the 
Uilyrians are repreecnted the peer of “Athena: + one those ill-fated 
portions of earth,” siya Arnold, “ which, 3 placed in immediate contact with 
viviliention, has remained perpetually barbarian.” 
It is said that wag eepuletire waa found in 1710; but I failed to procure any 
‘ ; ation about j 


§ In my paper on ‘Salona’ (p. 230), I have mentioned the usual inter 
of Avewths But may not the epithet * harh-sounding ” better apply to the 
neighbouring Taland of Pe whose roaring and pouting caverns necmble 
those of MeAlry (had. Meleda)? The latter have been the subject of a modern 
volume, “Bericht fiber das Detonstions Phinomen anf der Insel Meloda,’ &., 
von Pucl Partech, Wien, Heubner, 1826. In pp. 101-102 the learned anthor 
—— fifteen publications upon the subject: he approves of Horr Littrow, and 
he is severe upon Herr Sterlin. Finally, bo adopts the * Einsturz-Hypotesie,” 
rocks falling in the hollow bowels of the carth, as the general cause of tho 
mysterious sounds. 
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’ © His order, or rather disordor, is Aveo (Omero, Cherso, aa » Tani 
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ais hme Chins (first century 5.c.), in his Menerine® (418-14), 


it the hegemon of the Illyrian Archipelago :— 
Nycoe car abrove 8 fori Looe Aryopiry 
Yupacociay fyovera THY crotear, 


“Strabo Gi. 5 and vii. 7) places it correctly, and mentions its 





ony, Tr Not so Pomponius . éla Gs 1, ee 
rane Mari ep nearly a century after th 6 weORTaDEe 

of Pontus, throws the Archipelago into com lete inex- 
trieable confusion.* Pliny (Nat. Hist. iii, 26, &e.) correctly 
places Issa opposite the mouth of the Iader, or River of Salona, 
and mentions the Isswi and the Epetines, “nations inhabiting 
the islands, the former having the rights of Noman citizens. 

In Eee Meielt 16, $2 14) we have the following table of long longi- 
tudes and 


= de Bard perrig rier waypieecy Te 


lovo enimidie. . . Long. psy (42°: 3K . «. lat®p 3) (43° 15’). 

'T, Orn. » « of EY 43°) oe ae "& (42° 4p} 
rapier ce : - ff an) iia ees 7G 50). 
Ki pa tp péRooe ‘ = oh 44°) ai toe Oe i d (41° 45"). 
Maker poor wl Ph CH IO) son aie 20’). 


Here his latitudes are tolerably correct; whilst he places 
Trieste (Te estum Colonia) in x. lat. 44° ‘55, or ne one 
degree too t00 far’ south. fsa olds high rank tn Agathemert 
: eb ing sme roTuTreacers 6 | eréT Opi. 

8 Geog. Minores), who during our third 
century made in two books extracts from Ptolemy and earlier 
writers. His words are Eicl d¢ xai ev r@ ‘Aépia vijoot mapa 





tiv "TAdupléa, dy értanporepos loon, eat y M: tei Kapev 


rai dines, kal MeXiry, chy dywod Tas meptyetry “BIBA. 
ad , p- 156, Suddoyns, ke. by the Brothers Zozimas, Vienna, 


joss: I have said, t almost disappears from history after the 
death of Seribonianus, She was aNeriiately Roman, Byzantine, 
and autonomous, As Salona and the lowland cities of Dalmatia, 
the extensive commerce and navigation of the Archip ago 
mist have ) suffered severely from the invasions of barbaro 






Date Hines are nae Drage ?): Absyrtis (Unie? Pago? con Str bo. 
8 Kies: or Porto Tolon, Santo Andrea fF); Hy a (Fh pov 
‘ Blectrides (of Hy ii. M0: while Strabo, v. 1, denies their existence off the 
month of Nigra “ence (Cunzols); se ade (Trad); Diomedin 
(the. rTeamiti) Chin Gh: Bou (Saseno, Sasino, Basen or Sasso off the const 
of Albania); and, finally, returning from south to north, Pharos (Lesina), which is 
described as “adjoining Brundusium even ns another (of the sume name) lies 


near Ajenandria.’ 
org These notes on the history of Lissa in the dark ages ore taken bodily. fram 
M. Maschek (loc. cit.). 
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hordes, the Ostrogoths oo 393), and the Visogoths (A.p, 395); 
and, perhaps, not less from the rage of monachism introduced 
by the example of Saint Jerome (ob, a.p. 420) the Dalmatian, 
About a.p. 449, the Bosniac Slave, driven by the Huns 
westward from the Danube, occupied the island; hence the 
Slay innervation of the present race, They were followed 
by another “Tempest of the Tribes,” as Jornandes calls it: 
incursions of the Vandals, the Sarmatw (4p, 457), the Suovi, 
the Hernli, the Avars (A.p. 610), and the Croato-Serbs in 
A.D, G40, About the middle of the seventh century, the island, 
now Slavic, belonged to the empire of the East, as the Teutons 
to that of the West; and the cession of Dalmatia, by Carolus 
Magnns, to Byzantium in a.p. 808 confirmed its position. 

But darker days were in store for it, and nothing can be 
more dreary or monotonous than its history : indeed the same 
may be said of medimval Dalmatia in general. Between 
A.D, 837-804, the Narentan pirates became the pest of the 
Adriatic: they made themselves the Maximi Venetorwm emuli - 
they did much harm to tot populis Sclavonia nostrm, and they 
retained possession of the islands for a century. In a.p. 86 
came the Saracens, then apparently in league with their fellow 
thieves. 

In the tenth century Venice determined to crush her piratical 
enemies, and her Admiral, Bragadin, recovered Lisea from the 
Narentans (A.p, 996). Probably at this time, its darkest hour, 
the classical city became a ruin, and the inhabitants excl angecl 
the const for the interior, where they occupied detached villages. 
Tn a.p. 1075, the Doge Domenico ‘Silvio utterly destroyed the 
Normanno-Narentan fleet, with all their works and establish- 
ments upon our island. About the same time Zvonimir- 
Demetrius, King of Croatia, permitted Lissa, like Brazza and 
Lesina, freely to trade with his dominions, Venion ail 
‘powerful in a.p, 1143, allowed in a.p, 1184 her rival Ragusa to 
supplant her in the protectorate of the island, and, in Ap, 1242, 
the Commiune of Lesina began to exercise a jurisdiction which 
lasted till late years. In 1278 (April 1), Lissa and Lesina,— 
suffering from the pirates of Almissa, applied once more to 
Venice, who incontinentl occupied the two: each was ruled by 
its own Provveditore, subject to the Provveditore Generale of 

The descendants of the old Issei, driven from the dangerous 
coast to the interior, held in the fifteenth century their capital 
at Velo-Selo,* the Great Village, in contradistinction to the 
_* In Russia wo find the anme word, as in Tanrkdo-Selo. But the northern 


leet, who : buted, form one of ite difienities, placca 
the tras on tho antes teal ay eet ta {llyriane ond the Biovweem, 
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minor settlements. Lying south of the new city, and north of 
a fine upland plateau rich im vines, it appears upon the map 4s 
Syentinovich, a mere corruption of Svettinj, the P. N. of the 
present proprietors, who, in Dalmatia as in Istria, often give 
names to the villages. The only remnant of this rustic capital 
ig the chapel of the Gospa od Veloga (La Madonna del Villagio 
Grande). Velo-Selo was destroyed in A.D. 1483, by Ferdinand 
of Naples, and again in -p. 1571, by the Catalonians and the 
‘Turks, under Sultan Sulayman III, The people have preserved 
the memory of the Ottoman Raid in their “ Pisma” or songs 
accompanied by the single-stringed « msle” or the three-stri 
“Tira.” As these hereditary legends are fast fading into 
oblivion, I may be allowed to quote a specimen. 
Kukuriku Velo-Selo ; 
Do tr danka ne veselo; 
Doci Turci, Katalani, 
Ostaéete evi poklani, 
These rhymed hectasyllabies* may thus be rendered :— 
Arouse thee, Old-Town ! 
Within three days, to thy sorrow, 
Come the Turks and the Catalans, 
All (of you) will be massacred, 
“ ‘The song, which has some eighty stanzas, and which shows 
undying hate of the Turk, refers to the “atrocities” of the day 
when, after vainly attackin Cuzzola Island, on the Féte of the 
phate No Sgn 15, iS 1671, the barbarians, headed by 
their Capodan, “ uzali,” fell upon Lissa, whose two wealthy 
and populous burghs were eaitrely Unprereree and slaughtered 
the Fnhabitants sf VeloSelo. ‘The words are supposed to be 
spoken by a cock which, standing upon the beltry-top of the 
Wadonna Chapel, vainly warned the citizens of the horrors 
which awaited them. 

The well-known volume of the Abate Kadié Miosi¢ ig es 
Ueodni Naroda Slovinskoga, &c. Po Fra And. Kagicher Mios- 
sichiu: U Dubrovniku. Po Pet. Francu Martecchini. Edit. 
of Ragusa, 1 vol. folio, 1861), also dened 177, the glorious 
defence of the Cuzzolans and of their leader Pomenié. The 
following three stanzas refer to Lissa; and the old etymology 
ig preserved :— 





Zajceedri neveaselli Turzi 
Katalani nevirni Ajdusci 
Prija sozeh k’ View dojeirisce 
Ter bozato sello porbisce 


possibly affected by the Ttalians, prefer as a rule the penultimate (8dlo) Thea 
our captain's name ia@ Laisina in Slav, Losina in Italian. 

: heresas the old herole songs of the Morlaks are mostly in ‘bank deca- 
eyllabics, 


ri 
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Issikosce maloli i velliko 

Jer se turkom medadasee nikko 

Kakoseje ondi rassellilo 

Ni danasse nije nasellilo 

es ee Soe potlichiena Bada 
‘ak odoace de starogagrada 

Onde tired minlboe sadiohiens 

YVeeh Varbosku sello porobisce 


Thus translated by Sig. Serafino Topich, to whose kindness I 

owe the loan of the volume. 
Discontented went off the Turks, (and 
The Catalans, faithless Hoyduks (ic. bandits): 
Before daybreak nt Vis (i.e, Lisan) they arrived, 
That wealthy settlement sacking, 
They cut to pieces small and great (ic. young and old}, 
These being wholly unprepared ; ; : , 
The massacre was 50 complete 
That, until this day, it (the town) has not been re-peopled. 
There the Turks collected enormous booty, (and) 
Thence they went to Citta Vecchia (Stara-grad in Lesina); 
Where the Turks little could rob, 
Yet they plondered Verboska village. 


Shortly after this last event, the Lissans returned to the sea- 
board, and built the Borgo, which has, therefore, no pretensions 
to antiquity. 

In the early years of the present century, when Europe had 
not renoun giving “ letters of marque and reprisal,” the re- 
strictions to which foreign trade was subjected by Napoleon I, 


produced an immense contraband along the Dalmatian coast 
and Archipelago. Lissa, then autonomous, once more became 


the favourite rendezvous St sage who differed little 
from pirates, and was partially occupied by Russia, The 
demand for British produce and the Saint position of the 
island invited England to make it the centre of her naval and 


commercial operations in the Adriatic. She defeated the 


French squadron on Mareh 13, 1811, and, on April 25 of 
the next year, slie took permanent possession, establishing at 


the same time a local legislative body. On July 13, 1815, 


the Enplish evacuated Lissa and the other islands, and, on the 
general Peace, these passed under the dominion of Austria, 
who, in 1848, abolished the invidious pei of Lesina. 
Finally the Italian fleet attacked the island on July 18, 1866, 
and two days afterwards was decisively defeated.  — 

The actual trade of Lissa is chiefly contained in wine-growin 
and fishing. During my visit the city was literally red wit 
the blood of the grape, even as Lesina was slippery with oil im 
December, 1874. The island maintains the celebrity of which 
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foe » ray *Abplay Anabapyléns pact olvav ylverGas, 5 
tics euyxpwopevov KadKlo upton afa:; and which was 
asserted by placing the grape-bunch upon the coins. Fortis 
a7); opining that the wine non ¢ gran cosa, attributed its 
leficiences to rude workmanship, or to the disappearance of the 
ancient growth. If this be true, the island has progressed of 









ee . soins - now ee and, whilst eae rain 
uces the growth of grain to a fortnight's supply and causes 
cereals to Sota eht from Caramania and oe Sea—no 
asy matter in 1876"—a fair average season yields from 70,000 
to 80,000 barrels. | 
~ fhe vines are trimmed short and supported by forked sticks. 
Throughout the Mediterranean regions, the old home of Bacchus, 
a glance at a vineyard, its stak and its espaliers, tells the 
observant traveller where he is. The plant will outlast, in 
exceptional cases, the century, but the usual limits of its life 
are twenty-five to thirty years. The invasions of the Oidium 
have been met by the sulphur cure:f here the peasants, a 
frugal and hardworking race, eagerly adopt the innovations 
which benefit them, whereas their congeners of Istria and 
Carniola do not; and there is a noticeable development since 
the Islanders were freed from the government of inval Lesina. 
This superior intelligence of the vesyrac't explains the com- 
in the days of old, when 
their es of Tragurium.and Epetium were equally famous 
‘The grape is of eight chief kinds. The feeile princeps is the 
Vugdva, a name of uncertain origin, well known to the other 
islands. This white berry ripens—or, rather, is gathered—in 
mid-August; it 15 delicate and liable to injury, and, being 
dried before crushing, the Eimer or Orna (=96 to 6S litres) 
of vield diminishes, in the process of manufacture, to some 
9 hoceali (40=1 Orna); hence many pro rietors have given 
up making itt This wine when kept for four or five years is 
of superior quality. Next is the Rukalaé, also a small sweet 
white grape, yielding the “ Museato,” or Museadel ; and ranking 
third is the Cerljenak, a red seed. Good average wines are 
made of the white Balbut, the Kerstiéevica, the Biela Loz 


and the Palarusa, The cheapest is the Plavac, a dark purple 











* The closing of the Black Sen ports will er oe the trade to the 
Tnited States. The bread fa the worst article on Lies Island. 

. The Islanders have not yet had an opportunity of experimenting spon the 
Jutest treatment b #*mnnidin water, the vitriolic supply of pyritio mines. 

t ‘Tho same is the ense with the “Hefoaco df" Teola," wh ich requires the grape 
to dry, and all the stalka to be removed : hence a considerable diminution. 


Deip. 1) speaks in the third century, "Ev é¢ “leary 
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berry, more pleasing to the eye than to the palate. The peasants 
of thy inkeie still heat their teas the city uses the 
newest presses, and M. Serafino Topich has studied omolory in 
the well-known establishment of Messrs, Clossmann and ( Co., 
Bordeaux. 

Vine-growing is the work of veterans and emeriti, who thus 
employ the year; in September and October comes the Vin- 
démmia (Vendange), when every able-bodied adult is e gaged 
in carrying his harvest; and,\at this season, five ‘florins 
n-day well eardy bribe a guide to leave his work. The young 
men willingly engage as sailors, especially between Novehibar 
and May: many have made long voyages, and not a few have 
learnt English and other foreign tongues. Fishing, which is 
secondary only to wine-making, employs the months of April 
and May, October and November. he principal yield is the 
Sardella (Clupea, or Alosa sardina), of which during a dark 
summery night 60,000, 100,000, and even 150,000 head have 
been taken by a single boat. A poor year produces from 8000. 
* to 15,000 barrels, each weighing between 96 and 100 funti 
(12 Ib. avoir.); in 1875 the yield was about 25,000, ‘The : 
other species are the Orate (Sparus aurafa), and the Dentali : 
(Dentex vulgaris) which, caught in winter, used to be prepared : 
with gelatine for the Venetian market: the Sgombri (Scomber 
scombrus), and the Granzino (Labraz lupus), which is caught 
even in port. As usual off Dalmatia and Istria, the Astice 
ffomarus vulgaris) is superb; the poorest meat is the Rasa 
train or Fi. A Aairte4 caught with the Parrangila, or long line, 
carrying 200 to 400 hooks, The nets are of two kinds: “La 
Tratta” requires three smacks, one leading with a light in- 
the bows, and the others following with the net. I suggested 
for economy of fuel the trial of white-painted boards used by 
the Chinese on moonlit nights. “La Voiga,” a Dalmatian, — 
not an Istrian, term, is worked bre suele craft with a crew 
of five, and only in the dark. ntially a rete d'imbrocoo, ~ 
in which fish enmesh themselves, and a Sardedliera (used to 
cateh sardines and anchovies), it is comfposed of spedoni, or 
squnre pieces, increased to as many as sixteen if the fish be in 
large shoals, and the depth is regulated according to require- 

ents, 


ea : 

M. Antonio Topich has received a medal from the World's 
Fair of Vienna for his preserved sardines, anchovies and 
mackorels ; specimens have also been sent to the Exhibition of 








_ 7D diae we )he 









* Details concerning the Istrian fisheries will be found in “ La Poses my ‘ 
Coste Austro-Unigariche,” é&ec.), Memoria del Conte Antonio Marazzi, Homa, 1879), + — 
a brochure. The industry in Dalmatia also has prodaced a littl: volame bi 
pablished during the Weltaussteliung of Vienna (187%). re ae 
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*hiladelphia. He salts them to a certain extent, and then 

cures them with the finest oils: aay are packed in tins made 
upon the island, with labels from Vienna. A century ago the 
- Guain difficulties were the scarcity and the high price of salt: 
. the necessities of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, like those of 
India, perpetuate the obsolete and unworthy gabelle; but the 
" fishermen are favoured by Government, when they buy at 

Spalato the produce of the Istrian Salinas of Capodistria and 
Piano. ‘The general evil, here and in every item of the 
Lissa lies under 






nelago, is the deficiency of communication : 
he shadow of a great monopoly, and is limited 
to a single steamer-visit per week. Hence the abundant use of 
the telecraph, which is, however, somewhat like living on 
extract of meat instead of bread. Nor can the Islanders be 
held wholly faultless; they will not help themselves—they 
will call upon Hercules, the Government. Polities run high, 
and are aggravated by such retrograde codino or pig-tail (Ultra- 
montane) prints as the ‘Avvenire” of Spalate, a peculiarly 
vicious specimen. Local quarrels are fierce : it is popularly 
said that two Dalmatians cannot live together in a town without 
a quarrel; and yet I know of no race which to the stranger 
appears so genial and so sympathetic. 

As the excellent vine is utterly neglected at Cherso, so at 
Lisea the olive does not prosper; and many declare that, like 
the date-palm and the cocoa, Bacchus and Minerva do not 
cohabit comfortably, as the “lamentable epitaph “ says : 

* Non bene conventant, mee und in sede morantur.” 


Fortis found a small trade in fruits of sorts; apples and pears, 
oranges and agrumi (lemons), melons and water-melons, figs 
and prunes, almon:ls, mulberries, and carobs: these aré now 
barely sufficient for local consumption. The honey is exrel- 
lent, despite a treatment worthy of prehistoric days; but it is 
* produced in small quantities. The wool is poor, and the women 
use it in making maglie or calze (breeches). The only impor- 
tant form of “la petite industrie ” is now rosemary-oil, of which 
the peasants annually retort some 90,000 funti (1°2 Ib.), each 
ceceth from 90 soldi to nearly a florin, When the steamers 
touch at Lesina the passengers are offered small flasks of this 
‘essence, costing 20) so)idi.* 

We cannot, I have said, expect to find ancient buildings at 
Lissa. In the back-streets behind the British Vice-Consulate 
you ate shown the Popina-Kuéa 

* The other cornsity of Lesina is o kind of lace maile of aloefiles. 
+ Popina, the local mispronunciation for Papina, fe ni. of Papin, nal}. Papal. 
Kués, pl. of Enéa, ohouse. Hencethe two heretical Russinn aceta, the Popovcina 


+ the Pope's Houses, where 
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Alexander IIL, when travelling from Rome, was received by 
Rainerins, Archbishop of Spalato. The little row of three ald 
tenements Is now tenanted by a Comisa family of the working 
classes, nicknamed by the people Muljat-Popini—Muljat the 
Papals, After leaving the island I heard of a * Pheenician 
tablet” built up in the house-wall of a certain Sig. Rendich, at 
the corner of the Piazza Opatia. The drawing sent to me by 
M. Seratina Topich shows a shield-formed field, 45 centimétres 
long by 55 broad, with a palm bearing fine branches on each 
side, and flanked by “Pheenician letters.” Most readers will 
agree with me that the figures are more probably the armorial 
badges of some baronial house. 

The ruins of the classical town opposite Lissa, which we shall 
presently visit, have proved, like Aquileja, a mine of antiquities. 

ere was exhumed the beautiful specimen of Greek art, the 
tombstone which attracts every eye in the Museum of Spalato. 
According to D, Apollonio Zanella, it was one of 17 ranged in 
two tiers, upper and lower. ‘The local collections are all 
private, and it is regretable that the Lissans have not set apart 
a room or two for their antiquities, which lose half their value 
by transportation. The city boasts of a reading-room, and a 
map-room ; but the Museo, though often proposed, has still to 
be established. 

At the British Vice-Consulate an upper room has been filled 
with the finds from Pelagosa, which will be noticed when we 
visit the island. The articles from old Issa are a massive semi- 
circle of terra-cotta, like the upper vault of an arch; a corner- 





stone, probably of a tomb, with five colonnettes and six gutta 


below ; and a fine cotta medallion movin the head apparently 
of a Jono in high relief. The Reverend, cage to Zara 


immediately after our arrival, could not show us his collection: — 
the only items we saw were four noble specimens of the black — 


and coloured ware usually called “Etruscan,” conochoés of 


the handles ending above in animals’ heads, 


elaret-jug shape, : 

The Bodesti, ke Pietro de Dojimi, an old and famons Lissan 
family, exhibited «a large quantity of pottery, none equal, how- 
ever, to those of the Abate; sundry coins of Roman emperors, 
and a few islanders, The moneys of the Isswi are mentioned 
by Fortis (ii, § 5, p. 164). In his day, however, as two types 
were known, one with an amphora and the other with a goat on 
the reverse, the obverse of oth showing a helmeted head of 


Pallas facing dexterwise. The Biblioteca Patria of Zara™ in- 


me SS et 


(with priests) and the Bespopovéina (without priests), as opposed to the Yeresa, 
or pure schismatica 


* P17, Printed at Zam in 168. The notices of the coins are by Dr. George 4 


Pullich, ander the librarians SS. J. Danilo and J. Boglieh. 
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forms us that some 61) specimens, between Greek and Roman, 
had been found : amongst them eight types, ee in diameter 
from 0° 015 to 0-025, denoted those of Issa. In most of them 
the obverse varies in minor points; one has a bunch of 
rapes, and the reverse with a horse pacing to the right, and 
the légend 1. ‘The reverses of the rest show the stag, standing 
or courant to right, or the goat standing and facing exterwise. 
We were told of a coin bearing a galley, but I can find no 
notice of it in books; perhaps it was struck to commemorate 
some Roman victory. | 
There is a grand ossnarium™ of full size, and the finest glass, 
with scanty iridescence, which had been found in a pot and 
enver of coarse stone, The lachrvmals are numerous, and the 
fasklet of blue glass, with a Medusa’s head standing in high 
relief, on both sides of the lower and somewhat com pressed 
bulges, is of admirable manufacture, Another gem 1s a ring of 
pure gold, plain and twisted above,a shape which might Le 
found to-day: it was taken with sundry coins from an ordinary 
terra-cotta vase, In the fagade of the Podesta’s house are set 
two Greek inscriptions rudely executed. . 
Dr. de Dojimi, the eldest son of the family, who had travelled 





as far as Baghdad, accompanied us to the westernmost point of 


the Banda Piccola, where the antiquarian interest of Liska 
bea te Here the open place, bounded northwards by vineyards 
nd kitehen-gardens, bears amongst the Slav population the 
names of Mrtvila,t dead man’s gr id, or Grabiscie, the 
graves; and here, to the south of the classeal city, lay the 
cemetery, as was usual in Dalmatia. It extends to the foot of 
the bulge still known as the Gradina (old town), a lump of 
limestone rock,? thinly covered with fertile humus, divided off 
by dry walls, and grown with many vines and a few carobs. In 
a paren belonging to the Podesti we were shown a standing 
pillar, with a Greek inscription not easy to decipher; two frag- 
ments of Latin inscriptions on broken slabs, and a large statoe 
of white marble, whose head had apparently been borrowed 
from another. 

The English visitor to Lissa will probably inspect the Ceme- 
tery at the root of the rocky headland crowned by Fort Smith, 
where lie the forty-five officers and men} killed in action on 





© Many of these urne still contained bones almoet consumed by the fire, 

+ Fem. plur. of Mrivilo, from Mérti or Mréti, to die. In the Slovene dinkeet, 
farther north, Mertvilo woul signify “lethargy,” or sleepy sickness. So Grob is 
a grove, and Grobje, or Grobije, a graveyard. 

t The beat mapa and plans hitherto published depress the Grding in favour 
of the Bandarica, the more substantial feature te the weet. ; 
| pr jon to the wounded, who numbered 145 (James), of about 
ne aewerity of the struggle. 
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March 15, 1811, Sig. Antonio Topich, one of the. principal 
citizens on the island, has for years kept the graveyard in 
excellent condition, solely at his ownexpense, These memories 
of English prowess are often locally preserved, when at home, 
where men have other things to think of, they fall into 
oblivion. I rejoice to add that in 1875 her Maj ys Foreigt 
fio appointed the generous islander British Vice-Cansul for 
AuISSh. 

The Cemetery, which is not noticed by Wilkinson (1848), nor 
by Neale (1861), is reached by boat ina few minutes from the 
city. It is marked by the little chapel of Saint George and 
the ruins of a battery. At the entrance of the masoury é- 
eeinte are two inseriptions on slabs of white marble, That to 
the left tella us “I freddi avanzi qui sepolti sono dei Britanni 
Eroi che m mare perirono dello patria in difeza e in onore del 
Trono.” The other, in English, evidently cnt at Lissa, bears 
the date mpoccxv, The gate leads to a central walk, metalled 
with pebbles, and bordered with the luxuriant and gracefal 
American aloe, The first monument erected over officers and 
men bears inscriptions which date Feb, 22, 1812; in the centre 


of the walk lies a flat slab, preserving the name “Honourable 


Charles Anson,"—his grandson, now in the Besika Bay fleet, 
lately placed on it a wreath of immortelles—and easternmost, 
a pedestal, without date or legend, beara a scalloped cap some- 
what like the funereal Turkish turban. Near the south-west 


corner, three heaps of carth cover the remains of sixteen: 


Austrian artillerymen and infantry: they were killed on July 19, 





1866, the day before the naval battle of Lissa, by the 
explosion of the powder- magazine in Fort Smith,* under 


the fire of four Italian ironelads, omi- 
pons to retire by the Madonna Battery near the head of the 
Harbour, 


My first visit to Lissa ended (Sept. 27) with a walk to the 
Gradaé ; its” | 


Heide? bs Sie Bevafton Sonu. ats a agi 
uided by Sig. Serafino Topich, we passed through the Bat 
gem alta scondhad by Sic — in nie eet screed 

© houses are approached by flights of steps. Traversing th 
Grabiscie, or Grae Valley, now well grown chee on wages 
struck the Dol,f a longitudinal depression, which divides the 
island. into two systems of highlands, the southern half being 
the more important. It presently becomes the Samogor, trans- 
* Captain Brackenbury, in his able sketch of the action (‘The Times, 
August 14, 1866), calls this work by its Iislian name of 8. Giorgio, 

t aa pad valley in general: the diminutive ia Dolina, a pretty word exten - 
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lated “ boseo isolate,” * and under the name of Valle di Kostrina 
it unites with the Vallone ond Port of Comisa, distant about 
11 miles to the west. In this direction the depression gradually 
rises some hundred feet towards the northern foot-hills of 
“Monte Hum,” and the inverted ogive is protected by Fort 
Maximilian, at the beginning of the inclined gat which falls 
towards the Western Sea. The principal wild growth of the 
soil, which is reddish like that of Istria, 1s the Agave Americana : 
its leathery skin, well provided with stomata, enables it, like 
the cactus of Africa, to live almost by breathing, to resist 
the most powerful suns, and to flourish upon the barren rock- 
This is the Maguey which supplies Mexico with the fermented 
pulque and the distilled mezeal, It thrives gloriously im its 

home, whilst in India it loses its qnalities, its beauty, and 
its majesty. ‘The carobs had been frost-bitten. The average 
maximum of cold is 0° (R.=352° F.), but in 1875-76. the 
temperature fell, I was assured, to —t", and even —7 = (2. 
18°50? and 16°25"). 

The peasants were busy driving mules, ponies and asses, 
laden with large skin-bags containing grapes partially crushed 
for closer packing; and all were exceptionally civil. The 
women wear sailor-hats, home-made of straw, and trim their 
hair in a single flat curl on each temple, aescepay nh English 
“ageravator.” ‘Their husbands, especially when belonging to 
the Slav or national party, affect red caps, and the peculiar 
Montenegrin “fez" is not wholly absent. Hard work and 
harder fare have the usual effect: the good Maté (Matthew) 
Radissi¢, who accompanies us, is only fifty-two, and looks 
seventy. He quotes the proverb, “ Acqua fa male e vino fa 
cantare ; his untimely old age, poor fellow, owes less to 
excess than to want of it. 

Inthe Samogor we saw the inland powder-magazine, at which 
many an Italian shell had been vainly directed. Most of 
Persano’s officers had served in the Austrian navy, and they 
well knew where to shoot. From that point we turned north- 
west, and followed the rough foot-track winding up the lateral 
valley Drascoves. The total of an hour aso us at Zapakli- 
nica,t where, according to local tradition, lay the city of Teuta, 
widow of Agron, who is known to every Lissan as Kraljica 
Otaka, Queen of the West (?)¢ and suggests the curious ques- 

®* From 40 ‘solus?), and G i hillor oan upland wood, the Spank 
iscti De miohone Bilee werkt mean tat ei. “ gametinbaa" a self-lower Me vee 

Pronounced Zapékiinites. Some derive the word from Kopati, to dig, grub- 
otivers translate tee bt the lithe Sth (-pine hill). Pakliti would CuAip conly 

“‘Paklina or pitch: Paka is Hell. In fact the etymology is dubious. - 
= The people translate the word Queen of the Enst, which is Istok (Iztok) 
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tion whether Tebra is a corruption of Otaka, or vice yersa.* 
The historians of Rome tell us only that the firet [lyrian war 
was caused by the unrepressed piracy of her subjects; that she 
vainly attached Issa (p.c. 229), which had placed itself under 
the Algis of the great Republic; that she assassinated one of the 
two brother-ambassadors sent by the Romans, and that sundry 
defeats compelled her to buy peace (8c. 227-28) at the cost af 
paying tribute, and of yielding her fleet, together with the 

eater part of her dominions. But we are nowhere told that 
the gallant Queen ever dwelt at Issa. 

Nothing can be more charming than the site of aU ep i 
The city, now a succession of small vineyards parted by dry 
walls, rose at the head of a slope gently falling towarda the 
deep blue waters on the north-west. Eastward, or to its right, 
swells the bush-clad massif of Vissokaglavica: f it is fronted on 
the west by the “ Kompris,” banded with naked rock, and by 
the “Smokvaglava ” or Figs’ Head—Raas el-Tin—similor in 








opposal to Otok, the west. Powibly Teuta may have been a royal title, nota 
name, for we find the fret wife of Agron called Triteuta. ae 
* Fortis, when discussing the origin of the Morlaka (vol. L ¢ 2, p. 45), adducee 
the following 20 names of towns, tribes, and persona, from the cliadeal historians 
and geographers, to prove that the Slay tonguo whe spoken in Istria and Dalmatia 
during Pack domination; Prowona (P. N. of City, Keltio?), Alona; (hod. 
Albona, certuinly Keltic); Sevia (Senones ?); Jadera (corrupted from Diodora or 
¥. ¥.); Nataucwm ; Sil pi : Cecoma: Bilesora and Or (both significant in 
Blnv): Trisfotus: Ciolrus; Ochra;: Carpotive; Plewroctua ; Agron ; Teucn (ele); 
rdont; Triballi; Graleed (eignificant in Slav); and Jirmstx. lle notes thires 
Greek similarities, evidently borrowed, viz, Bpogga (edz yor); trapeze (reqrren 
like Sanskrit): and Katrida (capa); and he might have added Gispod, fr 
deordrgr. Hoe gives 12 Latin resemblances: Saline (Sabulum); Ania ot Aue 
(cuneus, a wedge); Flore (flavus); Slop Capans aqum, waterfall); Fine (vinum); 
Capa (caput; Howa (rugiadn, dow); L-pto cepa Zip (ippas) xara 
(sporia); Skringe (ecriuinm); and Jay (lueus). He quotes alse ID Dante? 25. 
. 10 Venetian words, which am evidently borrowed from the Werils, viz. >. 
Abbajare (oblajati), to bark; Sraligiare (avingiti), to sirip of buena’ Borer 
ig itn or varith), to cheat; Turfagliare (tarlati), to stutter; Ammacre, 
from Mog (mad), a sword, and its derivations, Magati (maditi), to fight, fenoe, 
otto the sword; Ricco (srichian), rich; Tze amen 5 oppa Chup); Danza 
(lanza); Sinifo, an cel, the common term in Istrian Itallan, from bixuti, to ran 


ir ; Bravo! (Fravo! same sig.); Briga (brign), a quarrel He onda the 
with 






Hl 


= 


el He 
13 English similarities Stina,stone; Mese, meat; Med, mend, honey; rate, 
brother; Seatra, sister ae Bil aon; Suaze, ein; Smale (glues, male?) ; Aftike, milk, 


nl eapocally afl ius we may ex the remark 

family likencas. If in much to be wished that thesn words should be exnmi ined 
by Keltic scholars, Finally, though the subject is far too extensive for anything 
beyond mere mention, I would express my surprise at the modern theory of 
Schleicher and others concerning the comparative sil aks of the Slay family of 
languages, than which nothing ean be more Sanskritie than Sanskrit iteelf 
~ + Tn Ttalinn rendered “ piecala testa alta,” bigt Little head, from Visok, tall, ark 
Glavien, dim, of Glava, a head, a headland, and so forth. . 
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form, but somewhat greener. In front lies the Porto Gradae, 
an irregular triangle of clear blue water, edged and scalloped 
with leek-green, forming a natural “ Mandracchio,” or dock : 
the cove is parted by a promontory with outlying rocklet, from 
its western neighbour Porto Chiave. Regular excavations 
have not yet been made at Zapaklinica, but many remnants 


of antiquity thence find their way to the city. 


Enjoying the cool prospect of the waves below, 
# 4 bowery hollow crowned by summer sea,” 


a bath-fit for Venus Anadyomene, we wound along the western 
shoulder of the Vissokaglaviea by an elementary track throu 
the luxuriant semi-tropical bush. Here we remarked the 
Terebinth, the Myrtle, the Arbutus, and the Arum; the Phillyrea 
(media) and the “Divlja Maslina,” or wild olive; the pretty 
heath (Erica multiffora), and the lentisk, which supplies the 
Mastikhe of Chios, the only island now producing the noble 
gum ona large scale; the Juniper of the two normal species, 
ecially the J. macrocarpa, with edible berries ; and the pine 
P. maritima), which towers over the humble growths. 

After thirty minutes’ walk we strnck the neck of the Isthmus 
that forms the eastern pier of Porte Gradaé; and we rested at 
the Taddeina-zradja, a line of low cattle-sheds roofed os usual 
here with Zimble or slabs of fissile limestone: the place takes 





its name from the family that owns it. Thence we proceeded 


to the headland still called Gradaéski-rat* or “ old town point”; 
where the castle of Queen Teuta is placed by local tradition, 
and where she buried, before her flight, the treasure vainly 
son¢ht by a host-of gold-hunters. The greater length of the 
little peninsula stretches to the north-west, and is cliff-bonnd 
and precipitous everywhere save towards Porte Gradaé on this 
south-western side, ‘The easy slope shows two modern cisterns, 
The ferre pleine bears evident signs of bavelling and the thin- 
ness of the soil, which is not worth ploughing, has preserved it 
from disturbance. The cirenit has been walled wherever access 
was possible: in most parts the foundation is level with the 
gromd ; but at the neck there is a tall mound of débris which 
might prove productive. Across the narrowest part stands a 
fragment of wall, 15 métres long by 2°30 high and 0-80 thick: 
the cement contains water-rolled pebbles as large as almonds: 
this defence, which, at Lissa, was described to us as classical, 
may have been built by the Venetians or even by the Slavs, 
possibly on an older base, The point commands a lordly view 


Rat, meaning a headland of rocky point, ia a frequent ending uf words i 
epee ng é ky point, is a frequent ending of w im 


a a 
ze a 





Sig. Ljubie has 
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of the beautiful islands and highlands of middle Dalmatia, 
disposed in successive vanishing Yers of white limestone, dyed 
azure by the limpid air; and to the west over the deep-blue 
sea, and distant some 33 miles, lies the Pomo-rock," exactly 
imitating a ship under full press of canvas—the tradition 1s 
that during some war it was cannonaded by mistake. 

From this commanding ground we could sight the spot 
where the Ré d’ Talia underlies 200 fathoms of water. The 
second battle of Lissa was fought on July 20th, 1866, about 
10 miles north of the harbour, 

We returned to the city by a shorter cut along the eastern 
flank of the “high little head”; in full sight of the Canale 
di Lissa, where the Embatte or sea-breeze was creeping 
down from the north, ruffling the waters into a deeper 
blue, while the smooth azure slept near the shore. Every 
bit of plain and hollow had been turned into a vineyard: 
houses were scattered here and there, and the peasantry of 
both sexes and all ages were merrily gathering their grape- 
clusters. The panoramic view of Port Sahit 'Gearpe and of 
Lissa City, faced by its purple bay, and backed by ita ston 
and bushy hills, was as pretty a sight as man would wish 
to see. 

A third rough foot-path debouched upon the venerable 
Gradina, the classical old town. ‘The site isa bulge of ground 
rising to the north-east of the Mrtyila flat, and connected by 
a gentle slope with the higher hills behind on to the north. 
It is separated by the cove known as the Porto Inglese from 
& similar hillock to the north-east: here they say appeared a 
Latin inscription locally believed to “commemorate the defeat 
of Queen Teuta bya Roman centurion."t It was published by 
Mommeen (I. 172) luckily before the stone, which measured 


80 centimitres by 50, was broken and built up in the nearest 


* Tn Slay Jabuke (Yatukn), aleo meaning an apple, An ottempt waa made to 
nace the sping of 187% y Terr ristimbeieriai ye of Gowern- 
preg . eeccanpanies: bet g. Sermfino T 

eoxplorore could not 1 land. 

Sok ga see not il either at Linea 2 Trieste, a copy of Me agg bern 
[nacrip, be fullowing transcription waa kindly forwar sone AP 
Apollonic Zanelia, wie fet that it wee found (1850) in the Gradina upon the 
property bearing his family name:— 


Q. XVMERIVS. Q. F. VEL (velinn) 







DE. ava. Fecys. Core. (curavit) 
 DEMQVE ron. 
also published it in the Fae. xxxi. of ‘ net ee 
(Agram, 1575), in which be attempts to completo the series of the 
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Martello-tower, shortly before the affair of 1866, Since the 
historian’s visit, some 14 years ago, the work of destruction 
was continued: and the remains of the Roman hypocaust in 
the Podesta’s property have been buried. The ground, which 
doubtless still covers many a relic of old Issa, is broken by 
loose walls forming terraces for the vime: it has, I have said, 
been a mine of plunder for collectors; and the rains still wash 
from it coins in quantities, rings and scraps of corroded metal, 
Cotti of all kinds and the normal cubes of coarse mosaic. 
The only sign of actual excavation appeared in a cistern, re- 
vetted with the finest lime-cement: the contents were brown 
earth and dusty débris mixed with broken pottery, The foun- 
dations of the old walls in situ are easily recognised by the size 
and cutting of the stones: in sundry places the natural rock 
has been trimmed and squared; and the superincumbent 
masoury evidently belongs to a later date. The lowest level 
was occupied, according to local legend, by the Forum: here 
the inscription was found, and here a worked monolith 1s an 
undoubted remnant of antiquity, 

The whole sea-face of the Gradina is fronted by a modern 
dry wall, within which are the walls of the older encem#e, To 
the north-east are two masses, apparently turrets, while various 
tall outstanding buildings, mere shells and shreds of cut stone 


and lime, rise from the vineyard to the south. We noticed a 


number of ancient remains built up in the dry wall, such as the 
volutes of a capital and the pediment of an altar. Nearly 
opposite the Velinin,” the little maritime powder-magazine, 
built not by the English but by the Austrians, is the trunk of 
a statue, fine Carrara-like marble, 6 feet o inches, (Austrian) 
in height, with toga and sandals, the latter apparently un- 
finished. It was found about 15 years ago in the Podestas 
property; and possibly it adorned the forum. or the portico 
referred to by the inscription. The arms are broken off, and 
the head, bought with five florins, they say, was sent to Vienna 
by M. Hoffman, a classical captain in the army. At the eastern- 
most bend of the same wall, there is a torso of smaller size, 
also clothed ; its im pece condition masks to the non-profes- 
sional its style and date, 

From the Gradina we walked to the Point and Convent of 
S. Girolamo, now a natural mole projecting from north to south, 
fronting the city and defending the Stanza, or dock, to ita west, 
According to tradition and appearances, it was an island: the 
narrow channel. connecting it with the mainland, and once 
bridged over, lias been filled up by time, whilst around it there 
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* Meaning the “Great Wall,’ so called from a feature once existing there, 
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are traces of a similar subsidence,—a movement not confined to 
Lissa, We failed to find the subaqueous mosaics mentioned 
by Fortis (IT. 5, § 1, p. 162), and repeated by Maschek (p. 114 
«Keak for 1873"); but the northern shore shows beneath 
the water large cut stones, supposed to be a mole. A shell of 
Roman theatre, with the are opening southwards, forms the 
terrace of the convent-hospital: the solid masonry at once 
strikes the eye, and the large stones conceal a core of hard 
rubble bedded in mortar. The latter was mixed with the 
néval coarse gravel, and in places we remarked the bits of 
pounded brick, which in England are held evidences of Roman 
workmanship. 

The convent is rich, and its tenants, the Minori Osservanti, 
have large estates upon the island. Don Girolamo Marinkovié, 
the ont Gnardiano, pho us with me ee 4 eheestis 
pepper-plant” growing in the garden. It proved to be the 
a es of Gibraltar (Sehanus actiaine very different 
tin y probably introduced by Bill Smith. We also visited 
the monuments of the thirty-six artillery-men and marines 
killed under Tegetthoff. ‘The latter were covered by a 
lion couchant, of tasteful work, by the sculptor Botinelli, 
domiciled at Trieste. The Italians seem to have thrown 
their shells without much discrimination: several of the 
missiles, still unexploded, were rolled by the children down 
the hill-sides, and some fatal accidents followed the bombard- 


ment. 

We had not time to exhaust all the memorabilia of Lissa. 
D. Apollonio Zanella recommended a visit to a tumulus ca 
Stavelo, ihe place of rest, on the south-eastern shore, near the 
Valle Rida, or the Mine. He spoke also of the Caverna 
di Preti3jana, near Taleska Bay, which we shall peony 
sight on the mid-southern length of the island, a double 
feature, whose western section may contain traces of pre- 
historic man. Above that portlet also are found, on a conical 
hillock, seatters of cut stones, possibly belonging to an older 
day. Many of them were used by Signor Topich in 1866, when 
building the tower which served a5 a corps-de-garde For 
additional information he referred us to D. Pietro Boréié, 
Parroco of Comisa town; to D, Simeone Pietrié; and to D, An- 
tonio Mardossié, who lives upon his own property inland. 
Even the vuleanism of the Qornfsa district deserves study. 
glomerate of lava at the Seoglio Brasnik, alias Molisello; and 

















* Viaggio (ii. 5,5 1, p 168). He mentions Denati's‘ Saggio d’ Istoria Nataralo 
dell” Adris He and he hare | a Wise sceptical or scientific spirit. 
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my learned and excellent friend, the venerable Cav. Muzio 
de Tommasini,” of Trieste, found near Comisa a diallagite like 
that of Busi Island, and suspects trachyte. Diullagite 1s men- 
tioned also by Franz Ritter von Hauer (p. 368, ‘ Die Geologie, 
&e., Wien, 1874). Finally the Comisans show a deposit of 
wypsum, which may have been converted by heat from carbo- 
nate into sulphate of lime. 
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Part U,—Pelagosa. 


L The Voyage; Landing—Early on September 23,1876, La 
Pelagosa steamed out of Lissa to alee the youngest and the 
finest of the sixty lighthouses, with which Austria has provided, 
at a considerable expense, her Adriatic seaboard. Very lovely, 
even in the dimming scirocco, is the view from the mouth of 
elorious St. George's Gashonw In front, distant some 12 miles, is 
Vesiia: with its ex-French town and port, and its forts Napoleon 
and Spagnuolo: here low-lying, the island towers high and 
broken to the east. Behind it rises the dark dorsum of rugged 
and roaring Brazza, “Capris landata Brattia;” while the con- 
tinental. horizon-line shows the nick of historic Clissa, acro- 
polis-of Salona; the pyramidal buttresses of the Mossor (Mons 
Aureus), and its prolongation, the Biokovo,or White Mountain, 
_ whose pale and tormented brow is faintly streaked with azure 
light and bluer shade. When the sharp Maestrale (north- 
wester) has purged the air, the sun picks out every feature with 
startling distinctness ; and, as the last glories fade in the waning 
grey, the mountains become the wan and unsnbstantial phan- 
toms of what they were,—imperial giants, robed in eae anil 

Looking backwards we see the ridge-line west of Lissa 
city, crowned by the two chapels of 88, Cosmo and Andrea. 
The Seotchman, being the taller, has been used for an “ optical 
telégraph;" while“ Monte Hum,” the Senso a backs, with 
its naked and couthless form, the fair scene of harbour, city, 
and bushy slope. . 

Beyond the jaws of St. George we pass to port a low white 
rock, “La Vacca,” whose two “Manzetti” (bull-calves) we 
had sighted when makin ee isa. DGeyond it, to starboard, 
slid Le Strazzine, tall cliffs, jagged and abrupt, upon whose 
sea-lashed base, during an Ostro-Scirocco (sonth-south-easter), 
an English man-of-war narrowly escaped wreck, with the loss 











® Since these lines were written, my execllent friend died fall of years and of 
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of ber masts, Between this wall and the Promontore, the 
easternmost projection of the island, the inclines wear o coat of 
lighter and iiveliay green. : Our Lissan companions remember 
the days (July 18-20, 1866) when the hill-sides were aflame 
with the shells vomited by ships and batteries. While the 
second great naval battle of Lises was fought about 10 miles to 
the north, here the land preserves many a memory of the 
English dina! Beyond the Bight of Stroncica,” translated the 
“little Approdo,” or landing-place, we were shown the position 
of the rataneazen rock, upon which Captain Hoste, by bold and 
skilful tactics, succeeded in grounding his dangerous enemy, 
La Favorite, the forty-gun frigate of the gallant Commodore : 
Berntird Dubourdieu. Here the latter, together with his 
captain and a crowd of the crew, assembled on the forecastle to 
board the Amphion, were killed by the discharge of a “ brass 
54-inch howitzer, loaded with 750 balls.” It is well to 
“RememBer Newson,” but I hope that some future James will 
do more justice to the memory of the brave French sailor.t 
Off that bight, now called “ Little Smokova,” in Italian “ Porto 
Figueira,” where the Torre Telegrafica now stands, La Favorite, 
commanded, after her double “diskath by Colonel Alessandro | 
Gifflenga, with an Enseigne de Vaissean to work her, was set on 
fire, and at 4 pu.“ blew up with a great explosion.” Some of 
her guns, they say, are still to be seen under water, 

Beyond the fine lighthouse which garnishes the Promontore 
di Lissa, and the “Great Smokova”™ bight, we sighted the islets” 
forming a false coast along the eastern and south-eastern 
shores. The first is the “Greben” (Pectines),} a name and a 
feature equally common in the Dalmatian Seas; bare rocks 
with coml+like crests, and bluff to the windward where the 
Scirocco breaks. Next comes the distorted triangle Gudicovac, 
‘a two-hilled well-wooded dot tenanted by vine-cultivators: the’ 
‘unfortunate Emperor Maximilian had thoughts of buying it, 
and probubly he was not its first admirer, as two Roman coins 
have been found there. One of our party, translating the name: 
“Become thon” (budi) “a smith” (Kovac), argued the presence 
of metal, poasibly of mines. But the learned D. Apollonio ex- 
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nlained the title as “La Sentinella” from buditi, to wake, to a 
keep awake, either because the fishermen here posted a man - 
to look out for squalls, or because the ground is igh compared ’ 


with the little Zale (Sleep!), the low rock to the west, I was 
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: * In the Hydrog. Map also Stonéica, probably a local corruption of Btrintlca, 
) &. fern. dim. of Strana, she, dank, slope. 
) + ' Naval anes |d vol. ¥, pp. 250-0 and 51-55. . 

> The generic inv word reappear in the Lialian “ greppi,” preeipitous clide 
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reminded of a great Istrian antiquary who found at Castel 
Venere a stone bearing , 
M. M. C. F..F.; 


and jncontinently rendered it “Marcus Metallus Caji Filius 
Fecit.” It was the old tale of “Bill Stumps his Mark;" a 
peasant seeing the citizen carefully copying the legend, ex- 
plained it as the work of his father, and read Mistro Marco 
Cocetio fese (feci, fecit) fare. 

South-west of Budicovat lies the Scoglio Raynik (“flat 
rock "}, an arid level whose only claim to notice is a veritable 
grotta Azurra, Dr, Coglievina (Loe. cit. p. $95) describes it as a 
tunnel in the limestone cliff, with a two-arched entrance formed 
by a natural column; and with a remarkably regular interior 
about 40 feet wide, into which the magical light penetrates by 
a spiracle, opened in the dome as if by the hand: he declares 
that in the poetic days of the Greeks this grot would have 
become a bower for the Nereids. Steaming nearly due south, 
we left to starboard, and south-west of Lissa, the tall islet-rock 
Busi: here some 30—40 Corydons feed their sheep and goats, 
living on milk and fish, a leprous diet, and on bread and wine 
sent by their employers. Further to the north-west, and 
18 miles distant from Comisa, rises the Seoglio Brusnik (the 
Whetstone) or Molisselo, famed for a peculiar lizard with a coat 
like black velvet. ‘T'wo and a-half miles to w.s.w. of it ts 
S. Andrea, possibly the Pityeia of the old Greek poet ; rich in 
jlices and junipers, it still bears the Pinus maritimus. Here 
also live a few shepherds, not without danger, as seven were 
carried off by a storm-wave on December 2, 1869, An ugly 
deed is connected with this skerry. Shortly after our evacuation 
of Lissa (1815) an English vessel was wrecked on the Kajola 
Rock off Pelagosa, and the crew, taking to their boat, made 
Saint Andrew’s isle; where the skipper’s belt, supposed to con- 
tain gold, caused the murder of all hands, except boy, whose 
witness led to detection, The criminals died in jail: “carcere 
durissimo,” with its bi-weekly flogging, was certain doom in the 
days of the “paternal government ;" and even now it seldom 
outlasts the tenth year. Last and westernmost of the scatter, 
124 direct geographical miles w.x.w. from St. Andrea, is Pomo, 
the Apple, a barometer which rises from the sea only in the 
finest weather. 

A glance to port shows us lumpy Curzola (Korkyra melnine). 
Hereabouta the Venetians were defeated, with the loss of 66 
galleys and 7000 men, by the Genoese (Sept. 8, 1206), when 
a certain Messer Marco 4 illioni (Milione) was taken prisoner. 
Baeked by the lofty and weather-beaten peninsula of Sabbion- 
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cello with its Acroceraunian brow, it is protected southwards b 
Ligosta and dots of islets. The most westerly of the latter is 
La Cazza, the Ladle, and the name explains itself as we pass by: 
the inverted bow] is the bare and dome-shaped northern hill, 
some TS80 feet high, and the handle is the long low Point 
Gradiska, sloping to the south-west and ending in a dwarf bulge 
upon which a lighthouse is being built. A castle, medimval and 
probably piratical, has left traces upon the slope of the quartz 
eminence ;* and the barren-looking rock supports “ pastors :” 
ibe ars permitted to keep their favourite outs. 


e steam slowly, for La Pelagosa, whosa maximum speed is. 


0-2 Knots, rolls heavily under the Sciroceo with sea abeam; and 
about half-way between the islands, our destination begins to 
rise from the blue bosom of the waves, in the shape of a rudi- 
mental DeLiaiat f a lumpy line crowned by a point. Presently 
it developes itself into a regular profile. Deginning from the 
east are the two small jagged rocks, the Kamik Tormentones,f 
and behind it the Seoglio Ostre (southern); further west is a 


comparatively large dome, the Mala or Piccla Pelagosa; and 


westernmost, its occidental outliers being hardly visible, rises 
the Pelagosa, a long dorsum of dark rock, culminating, when it 
faces the setting sun, in the “Castello,” a fine pyramid about 
100 feet high,and crowned with the imposing Pharos. There is 
nanght around it but sea and air; aoe to give © measure 
of comparison ; and, despite the humble altitudes the aspect of 
the “ Ocenan-isle “ is at once grandiose and picturesque, 

Before landing, we will briefly note what has been written 


concerning Pelagosa.t Ancient history ignores it, either on 


account of its situation, or, possibly, making it an outlier of the 
Diomedean (Tremiti) group. We can hardly connect the 
name with the Macedonian Pelagonis bounding Illyria,} nor 
with our old friends the Pelasgi or Pelargoi (archaic Greeks). 
The word suggests an Italian, not a Latin, derivation from 
TleXayos,|) the latter word being used in these seas: for in- 
stance *. Giovanni in Pelago,” the miraculous island south 
of Rovigno. But we are unable to fix upon the date at which 
it Was given. 
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"A 
Hot to describe the site before making a personal inspection, 

t A loeal cormption of “'Tramontana,” the north wind, | 

T Tt should miher be called Lo Pelogese, ne the two main features are «quite 
distinet. James (lec. cit. p. 256) calle it “Pelagoso,"” bat be also trinsforma 
(p. 3) Paronzy into a feminine “ Parenza.” 

& Strabe, vil. «. 7,68, &e,; Livy, xiv. 20; Pliny, iv. 17, &e. | 
>|) Otherwise, the form would be the elussical “ Pelagia” (weAdjia\ or Pelagicn 
(weA@pucd), meaning the Marina; as “ pelagia conch,” the abell-fish that produced 
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ae he ben supplied tome by the kindness of M. M. Topieh; but I prefer _ 
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‘copied into those mines of errors, popular C 
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Our principal modern authority is the Abate Fortis | 
—64§ 1, p. 162), whose coin RE , slightly abridged, ts as bile iis 
“The island of Pelagosa lies 60 miles from Lissa, and a little 
more or less from aye promontory of 8. Angelo in Puglia 
* Apulia).* The main rock, and the smaller features which rise 

the sea in its neighbourhood, are remains of an ancient 
yoleano, I would not assure vou that it has sprun ni ee 
waters like many other parts of the Archipelago, al ones this 


1s ed by the silence of the oldest geographers. Appa- 
rently it should not have been confused with the Diomedeek 
“group (the Tremiti), distant some 30 miles, yet this confusion 
iid possibly have taken place. The lava which epic the 
of the island most resembles the convmonest matter erupted 
Vesuvius, aa far as we could judge when sailing clones 
‘some naturalist would visit its highest pomts we might lea 
whether it lias been thrown up by © submarine roles like 
the islet near Santerini (Gantorin, ‘of old Thera) in our days; 
or whether it waa the summit of some ancient cone of eruption, 
Whose roots and slopes were buried in the waters when the 
Strait of Gibraltar was formed, an invasion which cannot be 
doubted by those who have examined the bottoms and the 
coasts of our seas, ‘The fishermen of Lissa declare that violent 
Soci So are often felt there; t and this would appear from 
of the island which is rugged, ruinous, and broken 
ae fragments,” So far Fortis, who has been Orelore and mis- 


opedias and 
Seger, 
. a aaa tho uhiowt ftialinn tile of 1b00 eh, suk the Atetrian 
of 6000, and in porely topographical matters be i ia not er tritworthy. 
“Tho italies are mine. As will be seen, the signs of vuleaniam of 
are rather latent than striking. The learned Abate had o peraonal knavele 8 of 
Vesuvius, aml, oe he takes core to state, he only eniled port Pelagoes, Tn 
this and other features compamtively modern, that ia after the date of the 
Chimical ay Lo rel he waa giiced ‘by the opinions of his day and the era mis 
Te wea his Choreh to the “ Crention.” 
dhall sme fatal sions of thos inovements the moment we land 
: Koniglit's * Cyelopumdin af Geography’ (Bradke Be Evang, 1856): 7, i. 
A'Cholleeh's * Dictionary (Longmans, 15), and tho Engl Trans. of Lavallés 
(Stanford, 1868), clean ignore it. Follarton's * Gusatieer of the World’ (London, 
1856), oye, “ Pelagosa of Pellagoen, a small desert ale of the Adriatio, 42 miles 
—bouth-weat of Lagostm Island: and 32 (read 26) niiles from the eooat of the 
tata in N. Lat. 42° 21° 80" (read 4° 29° 44") ond E. Long. .(G.) 
= ss s neeperoea Nae) bordered om eee Me oe weet and to the 
Or Cece Cheer f ie ae Whieh € Tipe pal 
‘thes ae lo." Sonie's’ ijotn) is in N. Lat. 427 20 and lone TG) 
ithe Lat. 42° oy" E. Long. 17° 22). It affords fine canine the 
1 are a, fow imported fragments}, The latest reforence, in A. Keith 
donde | Diclintars of Geograpliy" (New edition. London. L 
885) thos Whtik= © Palaoien fa 5 desert inland in the Adrintic Sea, midway (a 
rongh computation) between the Promontory of Gargano, South nly ancl 
Dalmatia. 
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At may be as well here to state at once the conclusions to 
which our researches led. The sea about Pere foie bein 
abnormally rich in fish, naturally attracted honest labour, aa 
the latter, pirates and water-thieves. One of the finds suo it 
that it was a battlefield and a burial-ground for men of the 
Stone Age. It is not without signs of Etruscan ocenpation ; 
and it was regularly inhabited by the Romans, Pagan and 
Christian: almost all their remnants seem to be sepulchral, as 
if they had converted the rock into a cemetery.” From docu- 
ments still preserved in the archives of Lesina, we learn that 
during the sapremacy of Venice (thirteenth century), the noble 
Lusignano house of Siavogteti being exiled by the “ Serenissima 
Republica,” took refuge in the Rock and there built a stronghold, 
These fugitives practised every manner of oppression upon the 





hapless fishermen till their den of thieves was razed to the: 


ground by the suzerain power, Probably to these days wa 
must refer the ten skulls and the heap of bones in the Topich 
Collection. All are comparatively modern, and show the 
orthographic-brachykephalic form with prolongation of the 
parietal bones, except a lower jawbone almost petrified, 
with the roots of four teeth converted into a fduble yellowish 
substance, | 

When the coast was clear of Corsairs, the fishermen of 
Lissan Comisa built, upon the central plateau, a rode little 
chapel dedicated to St. Michele, Pelazosa was claimed by 
the kingdom of Italy, which occupied it provisionally: and 
retired only when the Comisani proved their rights by pro- 
ducing ancient documentary evidence. The trironometrical 
Peensteennks, dated 1869, shows that it is now under Anstrian: 
rule, 

Atter these preliminaries we proceed to land. Tho nsnal 
course lies to the west of Pelagosa, outside three detached fix a 
the Manzetti, in Slay Volié; t and the navel-like 8 





Pampano or Perpak: they are separated ak deep-sea channel 


from Point Kapic, on the main feature, On the south-western 
flank of the Castello block towering above us, wo remark « 
sloping plainlet grown with Artemisia : here, as will be seen, 





is —— 


* ‘The dixtunce from Live wnd the other larger islands ver! zea diffict ties: 
bot we are not without oxample. Fortis (i.4-§7, pp, led 7), When describing 
the Booglintte ‘di 8, Stefane, west of Sebenieo, explains the presence of Roman 
tiles, urns, ond ee! inscriptions, one of the latter robbed of its bromp 
letters, by the faet of ite ving been a Sepolerete Peeanagen acts ge a 
customs af the ancients who, wiser than the moderna, removed far from their 
ee the corruption of corpses and thas prevented the dead injuring the 
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were found traces of habitation. After 5 hours $0 minutes of 
slow progress, we passed to port the “ Zuffi” (Prongs), two 
vert ‘and comb-like ridges of sea-blackened limestones, trending 
nearly north—south, and rising sheer from the clear dep of 
blue and green. We left to starboard the dangerous Kamik, 
Sasso or Stone, which, viewed from above, resembles not a little 
the “Dog-rock,” at the mouth of the Lyens River of Bayrut. 
Ti is also called Sika or Sikka, a corruption of the Italian 
«Sioca” (shoal), and must not be confounded with the Seeca 
Ninn to the south of Little Pelagosa. Between the two main 
islets lies “breeches rock,” the Gaée, or Seoglio Braghe,* and, 
finally, some 34 geographical miles to the s3.E., lies another 
rock, awash and separated from the main feature by a clear 
deep channel. This is the Kajola, a Slav corruption of La 
Galliola (= galiggiante, the floating); and here the English 
merchant-craft was wrecked. 

To the north of the * Dog-rock” lies the southern landing 
place, the Zalo,t meaning Spiaggia or beach; a strip of shingle 
about 100 yards long, which can hardly accommodate more 
than ten to twelve fishing-boats. They must transfer them- 
selves to the north-west, when the dangerous Scirocco blows, at 
times raising the water 15:2 feet above its normal level; this 
fierce south-easter has thrice washed away the solid bit of stone 
Janding-pier. The peculiarity of the Zalo is the perfectly 
rounded shape of the water-washed pebbles: some are regular 
as old musket-balls, and have been carried off by the fisherman 
to serve as “ boecie” or bowls. 

The east end of “the Strand” is called Pod-forano, referring 
to its being under the Lusignani. Here, about a century ago, 
4 or 3 smacks belonging to the rival island were drawn up, and 
the crews were ashore, when 20—20 of them were crushed to 
death by a rock-slip, the result, they say, of an earthquake. 
Since that time the people of Lesina have abandoned the Zalo 
to the Comisans. Strong retaining walls of masonry have been 
built to prevent such accidents ; but the cliff in places overhangs, 
and we were shown a boulder which had lately fallen upon the 
shingle beyond the defence. Nothing, indeed, can look more 
unsafe than the foundation of the island generally : the insecure 

base, as throughout the Archipelago, and many parts of the 
coast, is a stratum of schist, here slate-blue, there ochre-yellow, 
which erambles when dry, and which melts and becomes soppy 
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* On the 8 Pranciseo River I found a cachotira or rapid called Tira-caleoens 
—te, Take of Your drawers” (for taster swimming’. _ * 

+ So proneancel and writhen: a tore correct form ia %al or Zalo (Zhal, halo}, 
a const, bank. | 
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when the rains drain down to it through the fissures from above. 
Up this loose argillaceous formation is built the tottering 

ill of limestone and of hard siliceous breccias. The first aspect 
suggests that some day Pelagosa may sink as suddenly as it 
is supposed to have risen. 

We will reserve for a fature day a careful inspection of the 
sites where the “ finds" appeared ; and at once proceed to lodge 
ourselves at the Lighthouse. A zigzag of 9 ramps, the paintul 
and laborious work of the last three years, leads from the Zalo 
to the summit of the cliff, and here we find the platform of 
& Michele, some 165 feet more, exactly 55 mitres above sea- 
level, and the only flat bit of building-ground on the upp 
island. A few yards of strada d'accesso, or level road, lead to 
the second or short zigzag of three ramps, which ascends “ Il 
Castello,” the turret of the “last Austrian ironclad,” This was 
the fisherman’s name for the tall castellated mass which forms 
the west end of theeisland: the apex of the comb or rive, 
rising 352 feet above-sea level, bluff to the south, and of gentler 
inclination northwards. It was hardly accessible when the 
Pharos was planned; and the works began by laying out the 
zigzag, and by cutting off 8 or 4 feet from the head to gain a 
level. The material, a dark flinty limestone, was mistaken for 
eneiss and granite; t he fracture is subconchoidal; it melts in 
nitric acid, leaving a residuum of silex-grains; it is generally 
patoeailiferous, and its character suggests exposure to great 

ent. 

The Pharos, which is perhaps the best on this coast, was built 
by Sig. Antonio 'Topich, a contractor whose name ix associated 
only with hard and honest work. The engineer was M, Richard 
Hiinisch, who enlarged the plans and carried out the works pre- 
pared in the office of the President of the Maritime Govern- 
ment, Trieste. He began his local studies in 1874, and he 
visited the island six times, some visits lasting three weeks. 
The first stone was laid on May 19, 1874, and the average number 


of hands employed was about one hundred. The estimates 


asked florins 50,000; but unforeseen difficulties raised the 


sum to 85,000; not including 62,000 franes for the lighting © 


apparatus, and 18,000 francs for its trom dome and other 
necessaries. ‘Thus the construction, of admirable strength, cast 
only about 12,0002. It was first lighted on September 20, 1875: 
its orbit covers 500 square kilométres, and it is equally visible 
from the Pharos of Pee Island, and from that of Italian 


Viesti upon the Promontory of Monte Gargano. The apparatus 


is of the latest construction, and nothing can be more pictu-— 


_resque,.than the eight broad rays of light cleaving, like swords, 


the glooms gathered around. 
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The only inhabitants of the island are the employés of the 
Lighthouse, 5 assistants and 2 women. All their supplies are 
imported, even water: the lust item costs some 2000 florins 
per annum, We found large and comfortable rooms: and passed 
there the four days between Saturday and Monday, whilst the 
steamer tetired from the open and unsafe anchorage to Lissa, 
We had reason to be grateful to M. M. Topich, who had the 
happy thought of carefully preserving, despite a hundred’ diffi- 
obiiies. every remnant of antiquity which was unearthed by the 
workmen, and to M, Haniseh who, when not officially employed, 
accompanied us on our several short excursions, me showed the 
value of extensive local knowledge. ‘To the latter gentleman I 
also owe some admirably drawn maps and plans; and I only 
hope that he will be persuaded to lithograph his nove 
and beautiful sketches ot the curions scenes which Pelagosa 
affords, 

FW. Observations on Nafurtil History at Pelagosa.—Pelagoss. occu fing fi 
 nentral tract between the Dalmatian Me the ait fone : = if a0 
little known to the reading world, that perhaps it will be advisabl before 
_  deseribing its antiquarian yields, to offer the results of our naturalists’ four 
days’ gleanings. The account must be short, as there are no books to borrow 
- from; and the mise-en-ectne may be interesting, because in many points the 





island is a new world upon a small scale; exceptional, and differing in” 


climate, in geology, in flora, and perhaps in fauna, from all its Dalmatian 


| the site, 18 has teen shown, is in the heart of the Temperates (x, lat, 
A 28 44"). The distance from Lissa Port is 40 direct geographical * miles, 
_ and 87—23 from the nearest south-western point; 29) miles part it from the 
‘Italian coast (Viesti, on the Py ranipt sigan 47 from the Tremiti, or 
|. Diomedenan Archipelago; and 62 from the mainla  Patapinczas sates 
being about 60. miles broad on this parallel. The form resembles upon the 
map that of w monstrous fish, with the head to the west, inclining a few 
degrees. torthward, and a well-defined fluke or forked tail to the east, with a 
little southing. The point of candal junction, called “ Il Contin,” ia an tigly 
knifeboard of crumbling yellow rock, with a precipitons fall on either side, 
The area of the larger feature is $49,000 square yards, ot 72-3 norms, or 
63°76 Anstrian “Jugeri Cadastrali;" the smaller is of 41,712 square milea, 
_ or 86 acres, or 65 “Jocks.” The maximum length of Great F , from 
Es. to w.x.W. is 139) mbtres. The greatest breadth of the base is 270 
metres, diminishing to 93 at “Tl Confin:” and the average height of the 
jagged creat ia between 60 and 70, rising to abore 100 at Castello. The 

| Scirocco, tyrant of these seas, has converted the whole southern face, except 
at the Zalo,” into » stiff and broken cliff-wall, with dentilated head, and 
face corroded, channelled, and tunnelled into a thousand different forma. ‘The 
northern side, seldom troubled by the Bora, is a dorsum of compartively 
the bare fawn-coloured Calcaire is blackened by the washings of the ever 
restless ora. The upper parts are clad with « w brown humus, scattered 
Yegetation : the chocolate colour of the soil at once attracts 


* Tn Austria there are 15 meffen to the degree: the same Ia the iene with tha 
Germanic mile. wii 
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ri we ee spi begga of et Age About. the Daw ae af ai: 
i case in. a there are cay Owe, i 
fissures; and those opening with upper spiracles, when tho a thy the 
cotiptessed air, produce confused and prolonged. , like the moans of pain 
as eae accompaniments to the rough weather of a storm-leshed wintry 

it. 

e¢ meteorology of the rock appears to be wholly exceptional, and I have 
ventured to suggest to my energetic friend, President Alber, the advisability 
of supplying the Lighthouse with instruments and forms for regular records, 
As wea h it. the air.of the Mediterranean appears to lose splendour, and 
the lively light is suddenly exchanged for an ashen hoe, e ly about the 
honzen. Too amall to attract clouds, Pelagosa is, in poptilar language, a 
Spartivento, or splitewind, " Like the cape called Clear, in cloudy Ireland. You 


deluging the Dalmatian and Apulian shores, You feel an absolute stillness, 
ninding you of the geipara yains :— 

Tirep pylery Aiorh wide dxtpdwourw 

Ow wafers, obr Bo yeikew roles offe ror’ Gafpor 

"AAA" alel wo Arye wrelorrar ayes 


‘ficeerhs deiqew dea digas dedperrovs.—Odys. iv, S05. 


Tt is o surprise, after the cruel climate of Trieste, which—tho reverse of 
California, whose winter is May, and whose summer js only Juné—combines 
the winter of Iceland with the summer of Dombay ; whose Bom, the alterna- 
tive of the wet and gloomy Scirocco, blows a hurricane worthy of Antillenn 
Saint Thomas, overturning carts, and requiring ropes along the quay to prevent 
the inhabitants being blown into the sea ; and whose only alternat vee are the 
Contraste, when the “porth-caster and south-caster meet and fizht for mastery, 
and the Provensa, when the weather hesitates which of the two courses to 
take. Henes the annual averaze of mortality rised to 40 per 1000, nearly 
doubling that of Londun.* At Pelagesa the Bora does not tyrinnise over the 
cold season ; and the Scirocco, after blowing for a few hours, cither falls off to 
the west, or becomes a gale (fortuna), During tweoty-nine months only four 
or five showers fell, ond the dew, ox in the fabled Garden of Eden, does ite 
ni tly duty by the ground, Even in the hot season calms are rare, lasting 
only for a few days; and the island is ever funned by pica inal reel 
is hate that nothing ever falls overboard ; some eitches: 
cave it En to dtc, The sick, transported from 1 e coast, epe 
and hitherto the employés Ihave not known what alekness is.” 
eternal perfection shou : 













Regions of the United States, where 

hae hiya Memoir ft and illustrations, t ia 
panied ‘by a &.s.w. and dilavial ra ie alae ad 
ea. 0° 45'on April 17, 1876. The * thuti aiscbinged with a terrible 










their breadth tie androne, or eule-de-sac, and th tl whieh ; 
streets; by laying down sewers for the impurities which now fester in the _ A 
acd rv i al malaga ys rookerivs “—the latter foul aa the “ condemned 






se0 the storms furiously raging a fow miles off to right and left, and the tains. 


ate of terabls violence. The solit Took seenis Johan wick Gelso 
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detonation amidst a sheet of violet-coloured flame, seem to have fallon in 


bunches, or gerbs. ‘The platinnm point of the lightning-rod, 116 mitr= 
above sea-level, wos fused for half of its total length (three centimetres), 


without, however, the rest of the conductor bene ihet A fragment 
from one of the stone ateps was strock off, and the south-western angle of 


the two outer walla was d through, We were shown an iron-bound 
deal box, rt which the fnid had described the most curious figures; 
whilst another, containing tow, was carbonised externally, but its in- 
flammable store remained uninjared. A hammer and a hatchet showed 
the line of pax especially at the edges, by fusion, which partly con- 
verted the straight lines into fusiform excrescences about the size of peas. 
More carious still, the ee passed diagonally through some twenty 
cans of petroleum, placed at different intervals, and scattered the com- 
bustible contents without setting them on fire. Lastly, abont 10 midtres 
_ from the latter place the “ thunderbolt" had discharged. itself into the live 
rock of silicious limestone, cutting a cleft half a métre in depth. The 
whole of this channel was carbonised to a sooty black, a5 though a mine had 
Doring our stay at Pelagosa the weather was mostly gloomy, apparently 
threatening a storm, and the employdés of the Lighthouse declared that the 
first fash of lightning would drive them to the baracke upon the lower plat- 
form. In April the first assistant, who was standing upon the lower step of 
the main door, was thrown to the ground, where he remained senseless, and 
unconscious of the loud detonation. After a few minutes he recovercd, and 
felt a dull pain in the right arm, hip and foot, which, however, soon disap- 
1. Entering the building be found the wifo of one of the light-watebers 


creeping on all-fours, and almost out of her mind with fright. She also soon, 


recovered, ‘The third assistant, who was in the ground-floor kitchen, near the 
petrolenm-maz ore ned of a lancing pam in the big toe of his right 
foot; and a painter belongin, to the honse, though accustomed to the springing 
of mines, fled to the lower lodgings, and did not return home till compelle: by 


The eblogical formation of Polagosa is peculiar and exceptional as its 
ademctors | -, differing from that of all ita neighbours and of the coast; and 
showing within narrow limita an abnormal amount of convulsion, The 
Adriatic, trending north-west to south-east in a basin of nearly equal breadth, 
whose axis is subtended on either side by similar orographic systems, the 
Liburno-Dalmatian chain to the east, and the Apennines on the west; and 
thos forming o gulf unlike any other in the Mediterranean, ia usually «dis- 
tribated into three basina. A line of rocks and shoals passes throuzh the 
“ Kajola,” Pelagosa, Pianosn and the Tremiti Archipelago to the Promontory 
of Monte Gargano, whilst there is the deepest water to the north and sonth, 
Our island forms apparently part of a volcanic curve, possibly a circle, whose 
_ fiutonism is hardly yet exhausted. To the north, Lissan Comisn shows 

Hintlagite, an nugitic pyrogenons alliance, which probably enters into the 
formation of Busi Island, an] in the former place tt supports gypsom-beds, 
which suggest that the direct action of aulphurous vapours bod converted the 
carbonate into sulphate of lime". ‘To the mx.x. is Meleda Island, whose 
detonations, especially those of 1425, 1824 and 1825, are now explained by 
voleanic causes; castward is Ragusa, where a terrible earthquake in 1667 
boried some 6000 of the inhabitants; the neighbouring islands are alec 
mubject to this phenomenon, and the calcareous highlands of Dalmatia 
hen examined carefully will probably, like those of Syria, show many 
detached tracta of plutoniam. ‘To the south-west again are the Tremiti 
© In the Museo Civieo of Trieste are three drawers foll of fossils and geo- 
logical specimens, in some of whieh this change may be noticed. 
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structures analogous with ener here, on May 14th, 1916, an eruption 
which lasted only seven hours, threw wp pumice atones and sulphurous lavas, 
The great centre of the movement may begin in the Apennines behind 

Dr. de Marchesetti* is disposed to date the genesis af Pelagoan to the 
angry epoch when the plutonic action of the Enganeans, the Emilia, 

truria and Latinm, prolonged through the eocenic and miovenic periods, gave 
the Italian peninsula the configuration which still distinguishes it. Aocuting 
to him, the great depth of water around the rock would argue a sudden rise, 
like the impetnous emergence of the Liburno-Dalmatian ranges in the 
cretaceous epoch. This period, a4 its strata prove, was one of vehement 
dislocations, producing irregular fissures with extensive and profound dis- 
ruption, and contrasting strongly with the gentle upheaval of th: Apennines 
in the post-cretaccons age. 

The stratographical succession is readily observed in the many transverse 
sections of our island, which is utterly destitute of the granite, gneiss, tufa 
(voleanic) and lava which were freely reported to exist. The strike of all the 
strata is from north-east to south-west, and the dip varies from the almost 
horizontal to the quasi-perpendicular, The base, shown along the whole 
southern wall and in the north-western bight, is a fine-gra ed schist, blue, 
and variegated, yellow-greenish, and sometimes echre-coloured, with oxides of 
iron: a marly clay, showing frequent fucoid impressions, and splitting into 
thin lamellar strats with signs of decomposition, In ascending order 


| Upon 
this formation, especially on the southern part of the island, reat beds of 


gypsum, granular in the lower, and fibrous in the higher part, the upper 
limit being undefined and passing insensibly into the overlying marnos beda. 
But the mass of the island is a calcareous breccia, rock which suggests that 
the disturbing action, at the close of its existence, was sudden and powerful. 
The fragments of the once-continnows calcareous strata have been comminuted 
into every possible shape ; and compacted by a tenacious dolomitic paste before 
the angles were blunted. This breccia, sufficiently hard to strike fire, 
contains a quantity of trne silex : the colour is dark brown, and the crevices 
are filled with red clay ; in places there is a partial erystallization or vitrifica- 
tion of the strata, which look na if revetted with obsidian, Nodules of volcanic 
retinite (retinssphalte) were found both in the breccia and in the ping 
limestones. The only fossil was an ammonite, whose septa had been o 
terated, rendering the species undeterminable. We also collected fra 
of blue sandstowe like steatite, and of sandstone enclosed in banded limestone, 
the common effect of calcareous deposition, The breecia in the north-western 
bay fa dyked with a line of yellow clay, like the “Cimento” of ola, 
Tn the central part of the island, the continuity of this brectia is interrupted 
hy a large fissure trending east—west and presenting strata of different 
materials, ‘These, beginning from below, are two beds of red schistose clay, 
dippi ng gently from south to north, and separated by a layer of greenish 
at iv oro overlaid by two strata, as msual, rich in fossils, The 
lower, varying from 1 to 2 métres in thickness, is an ochraceous ponglomers 
of Pleiocenio age, showing Venus, Outrea, Pecten, and other mollusks, with 
nullipores. ‘The upper,t measuring 2 to 5 métres, a grannlar limestone of 











* My companion read o yaluable and highly applanded paper on Pelagosa 
before the Societh di Scienze Naturali in Tricate GNor. th, 1876), and it appeared 
in extenso in the ' Bollettino’ of Jan-Feb, 1877. =f 
+ Similar signs of 9 eciroular wave of elevation, probably beginning at Moate 

Aton of Pasman and Zuri Islands, near 


Gargano, are to be found in the stratifien 
* Not the lower, aa nsecrted by Dr. G. Siache, “ Geo i 


8 “be Wilson J 
Insel Pelagnsn,” p. 125, ' Verka ong der k. k. geolog. wichsanstalt,” 1876. Liv 
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ect, and containing mostly helix, outcrops upon the 


par ip fen SUA tease kc tha: Cae ce quarry to the very base of the 


Castello, ‘This upper mineral, evidently much more modern than: the. other, 
must be referred to the diluvial epoch. 

The breccia which composes the charpente of the island culminates in the 
Castello, where it hecomes darker, more flinty, and more homogencous, The 
two lower. courses of the lighthouse are built of this refractory materiul, 
which blanted the tools, and which proved so expensive that the contractor 

importing his limestone from “ Spljet" (Grazza), the quarry used 

or. TWocletian's 1 at Spalato. About the juncture of the first and setond 

ramps of the « ort ai the breecia is traversed by a vein of the Jonse 

Eooenica 2 ming eer canteen in Istria, Tueel/o, Mosque, and Crostelio, Near 

the apex breccia becotnes mure porous, and it sopplics the island with 
hat ittle poet it has, 


Wr. 

Botanically considered, also, we are hero in a small new world, of which, as 
yet, no satisiactory examination has been made, The first Commission, com- 
posed of the Councillor Muzio de Tommasini, Professor von Syreki, formerly 
custoe of the City Museum, and Sig. Michele Stossich,* reached the iskund on 
iste Th Sdrd, 1876, Dr.de Marchesetti’s visit wns in September 20-20, 

2p ee fryournble season was missed on both occasions; and only 
collections during the moat propitious times. 

ov Briedy “5 "skoteh the broad features of the Pelagosan flora, There is an 
absolute want of the trees and gregarious shrnbs of the Dalmatian and a4 
Diomedean islands: we look in vain for the ilices and junipers, the Illy 





oliveworts and arbat Spire uate the rock-roses or cisti, the 
ericas, which form pan pik neigh bouritis wogetation. pec 
area is oun, and er easily recrnited from abroad 


: schol the tuatiien best. sulted 19 the spot andl his asl vetheya 
form fhe .rough aud rocky soll aleo limits ihe extensian of gregarious 
Planta ; diffusion of alg ne despising auch hardships 
as, for instanes, the spray that dashes over the Pharos-top, can climb the rock 
and thrive upon the scanty humus of its 7 oss Moviver: characteristically 
poor in annuals, it ia alfmormally rich in bulbs, especially aquills and wild 

ic: ¢ in places where the soil favours, they grow at the stnallest possible 





inte A new species, disenvered by my friend Cav. Tommasmi, war 
rings him Ornit lum Visianii Kammnadint)} after the “iilnstrions 
Father of the Dalmatian | ora,” and has been described ee ee 
arsine (On the other. hand, the Flora ru , which presents ‘ao 
vatioty,-is noteworthy. for its alliance wit! the Dalmatian and: A 
on a An adherent white tomentum preys sae clothes the leaves, and two 


lly characterised Th ro (1) 
Gentaiiien Cesta, Fiero which anh, fam gcse and (2) are oe 


m; the latter absent from Sty abundant in the 
Tromiti a and in the adjoining mainland of Japy gia (Apalia). 

T¢ may be noted that the few trees:are never al to surrive habyhood, 
We found a ifs rising to 6 feet on the southern shore, the trie wild-olive (Clea 
Europa), ae prt a ae eth cance sacure bere 
hollow mouth othe nce i dbase gluta gS sae bush: 
of blackberry (Hubus ‘ameriws, rove moretto, or moro spino), td a here 
| OAtetuthle Drajdcsat aviceucnes on er eer eit 
eye are the Alinthium (4 thet gener of the Arab ie 

rhein Ne = payee tahoe its absence from th the neigh- 











* Sie. Stoasich published an“ Exenrstone nell’ Leola di Pela 917 
delia Soc. Adriatic en tinn Repeat TT TE Sno 
+ Tho effects af esting the Intter are notable, as in Tibet. 
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bouring archipelago; and the Capparis, with bloom as bright as the Passion- 
flower, a lent 1 alibevas the Ipomcea, and a root which will split even a Roman 

l. ‘There are aleo solitary bushes of (uta broeteosa, Coroniila cmerna, the 
Tialvaceots Lavetera arborea, the Convolrn/us eneorum, the bolly-like Auscus 
aculentus, the Pistachia lentiscea (rare), the ae dendroides, imitating 
dwarfed Chinese trees, and the wild kapnz (frassiea Motters), bitter, but 
edible when new grown amd well boiled. In the hollow north o ‘tho Pharos, 
well sheltered from the tyrannical sciroceo, our botanists collected Sfatice 
concelata, Crithmum maritimun, Suerda fructicoa, Gllione portulacoides, 
ard Lashes ‘eytisoides, The frequent spray-showers have thickened the peduncles 
of Pioridiam vulgare, imme lintely tinder the flower; ond the Silene inilata, 
condemned to live in crevices, has become gibbous with frxquent knots and 
fleshy leaves, like one of the Crassulacem. As on tho othor islands, the 
Centaurea Eacusina lights up with its silvery leaves and golden flowers the 
dull and melancholy nakedness of the rock. The rich brown humus, which 
clothes the gentler slopes and comparatively riant tracts to the north, pro- 
duces a tall “asphodel with branches like candelabra, and yellow and rosy 
cordlins: this is the Asiyet el-Eai (Shepherd’s-staff) of the Libanus, Ite 
malefica radice, like that of the arum, is or was (according to Fortis, IL, 
1, § 2) pounded into « farina, making the worst of bread, by the poor, who 
also support life by boiled juniper-berries. Here also were found the large- 
bulbed squills (8. suctvitiaus, Serie Senecio (critexifoliua), a thin Fumaria, Papaver 
(sefiyerum), the Pinmivo or Lagurus Spans) wane. Kasper) and Jus- 
quae ¢ (alfiws), On the more fertile parts grow Chrysanthe tum (eoronariean ), 
wt Matthiola (income), a red ericifer locally and rrotisiiy called “ ‘ioc 
the eternal So ty (maritima), whose white flowers even near Trieste last 
almost throughout the year, and a little green heliotrope (4. Luropewm, 
var.?), which | some would ide ntify with the sunflower of Ovid, 

The want of min limits the variety and the growth of mosses ; of these only 
two were noticed—a Barbula ond a Hypnum. Less mre are the lichens, 
especially the common lithophila of. Istria and Dalmatia, e.g. Verrwearia 
purpurascens, which lights up the rock; Ramallina and o Roocelln, the latter 
abundant. ‘The algons vegetation, nullipores, sargassiim, corullines, dc. is 
well developed, ns the reader will find from Dr. de Marchesetti"s catalogue, 

Kabbits have been found on Little FP ; none on the main foaty 





whose only mammals are imported rats at mice: at times a * wea-bear™ 7 


enters the baylet to the’ north-west, Migratory binds hore rest for a few 

hours; and, during the season, often dash themselves 

Woodoock and quail are the most com uy 

oeeenewks, colied ie ling ("Hea Harriers"), hoveri 

a few common guile in offing, and solitary sto 

5 faba aad catehwagtaila ( Motacilla). Poultey’ ap 
bly because here, as in Iceland, wtdigriccsn tos} 

importentavitanon are the * Dicmedean birds” ‘Strabo 

ing which a many strange tales are told; Pliny 

ta," a name still applied to the Skuas; an 

described by Aldovrando (H it elc., pine va at th 

Pliny makes his Aves Diomedes ¢ resemble coots, Ovid ( 

503) declares gh mt ean ny re ewe Has 

befel eee Diomede : 
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* Vox eatin yooksque via est tennata: commque 
In plumas abeunt : Plums nova colln tegruntur, 


Peetoraque, ¢t tergum : majores brac rath 
Acipiunt abit loves enveraten i in whan. 
a pelo digitos pars Oecel pet : Ge corn 
Sakenie'? “ates towns in ssaniina vacell’ : 
* Stuffed specimens of this Larus (?7)* were shown to us; gull-like forms, 
with brown coats wnd bent bill, ‘Ihe Italians call them Gabbiani: the 
Slave apply the term Kaukale (Ital. Cocile) to the larger kind and Gregole 
to the smaller bird. Their wailing cry is that of a child—vagitos infantis 
similis—and they are canght by swarming up the rocks at night with 
torches or limed poles, a dreadful trade, as is anch birding everywhere, ~ 
The lighthouse employés produced spirit-specimens of a scorpion and a mon- 
atrous licard with three tails: the original appendage had been supplied with 
a second which had bifurcated : they had also two snakes, one durk brown, the 
other lit up with greenish-white, and showing a triangular head, but no fangs. 
This Incertine coluber (Cielopeltis insiguitus, Geotf.), which some have turned 
into a new species, Calopeltis Neumeyeri (Verzeich. P h7, Vienna Museum) 
is common in Dalmatia and Greece. ‘Tho lizards, which ore very nomerons, 
are supposed to be of one species (L. viridis); but we noticed a second, 
pati differing in colour and markings from the common green-yellow. 
‘here are sundry oe of spiders, amongst which is a lange Lycosa: cen- 
tipedes, beetles, and grasshoppers are also numerous, The ground in places 
is covered with land-shells, especially Helix, Clausilia, Pupa, and Bolimus. 
M. Topich sent me a splendid specimen of a fossil univalve. M. Hiinisch 
has collected a drawer full of * moulds”; mostly Helix. 1 have also seen 
the Pectunculus (pelosus ?) of huge size, and splendid specimens of Venus. 
The fish require especial study; the staple article isthe Sardine, whose mortal 
wermies, the shark and the dolphin, ar: never far off. 


Parr Ul— Little Pelagesa. 

MM. Marchesetti and Stossich, intent upon collecting bota- 
nical specimens, took boat from the “Zalo,” and visited Malo 
(Little) Pelagosa, the second largest feature of the miniature 
archipelago. This lumpy dome, lying to the east of the “Velika,” 
well Wlustrates the loxuriance of local nomenclature. The Slav 
and other fishermen have given at least a hundred names to 
the whole group. ‘The northern bay of the rocklet, for instanee, 
is Pod-molo (for malo), “under the Little.” To the south are 
the Bights of Popina, “the place of a Pope,” and of Luk,f or 


wild gurlic. East lies Mevédina, or “She-bear™ (i.e. seal) 


“Tay ;” and Rasenj-rot,t or Punto Spiedo, projects from the 


7 


opposite Spit-point, is the Turkish Baghaz, a pass. 









S look.” 


t Local mispronunciation for Rafanja-nit, or Roasting-spit Point. 
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| “The only sign of old human eal gare noticed by the 


visitors was a vedette like that upon the Castello-flank. The 
oval of rude stones, some 6 métres by 4, and strewed with sea- 
sand about 1 foot deep, crowned the central and highest part of 
the dome. Attached to its crest is a triangular offset of the 
usual ¢erriceio nero, or dark malm, which may consist of animal 
and vegetable débris: fragments of pottery nowhere appeared, 

_ The geology and botany of the rocklet were more interesting 


“than -the vedette. Whilst the line of outliers ranged to the 


west of Great Pelagosa appear in shape and substance, dip and 
strike, to prolong the main chine of limestone, those of the 
opposite flank present a notable contrast. Already in the 
eastern part of the rock appears o yellow-red marne, which 
splits into lamine with parallel faces, much resembling the 
Argille seagliose of the Emilia, which appears in Tuscany, and 
in other parts of Italy, but is nowhere known in Istrin and 
Dalmatia. This formation ia generally held, in Italy and else- 
where, to be the solidified remains of the sale, or boiling muds 


‘vomited by the Apennines at the end of the Cretaceous, and 


hefore the setting in of the Tertiary, period, The distinguished 
Professor G. Capellini, ex-Rector of the Bologna University, 
refers them to a process of metamorphism by means of gaseous: 
exhalations and devas! Springs. Their signs of vulcanism, the 
want of fossils and of regular stratification, the frequent hornito- 
like openings, as if caused by gaseous explosions, the broken 
surfaces, and their aspect of desolating sterility, are deseribed 
by my illustrious friend, now unhappily no more, Professor 
G. G. Bianconi, in his ‘Storia Naturale dei Terrem Ardent.’ 

This characteristic marne is still better devel in the 
rocks off Little Pelagosa, and renders the section of the latter 
very interesting. The dorsum which culminates to some 50 
mitres is composed of the calcareous breecia which characterises 
the whole group ; whilst o fissure, varying in breadth from 

3) to 40 metres, and splitting the dome from south-east to 
north-west, is filled with the porous and tufneeous, the uniform 
and pultaceous mass, of rosy tinge, containing & quantity of com- 
minated flints and limestone flakes, ‘The parts richest in silex, 
and where its fragments are of the largest size, are those 

ing immediately upon the calcaire: from the centre of the 
rocklet, where 1s the greatest depression in the fissure, these 
débris are almost absent. 

Despite the name Luk, plants were comparatively rare on 
Little Pelagosa, which showed only o modicum of wild garlie. 
The rocklet, on the other hand, can er o two species which 
wre. distinctly its own; and the marvel is that they never sought 
a home on its congenial soil by crossing thie Taw Yar OF a 
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separating them from the main formation. The first is the 
Centaurea Friderici, discovered by Professor Botteri, and 
named, by Professor Visiani of Padua, after the late Frederick 
Augustus, the botany-loving King of Saxony. It resembles the 
Centaurea Diomeden of the Tremiti, discovered by Professor 
Gasparrini. tis said to be found upon the almost inaccessible 
Pomo ig BS pg: and its leaves, like other congeners of 
» the Gentian subclass, suggest a superior tonic “ bitter.” ain 
_ the Anthyllis barba-Jovis is found upon the Little but not on 
the Great Pelagosa; and Convolvalus cheorlm, 80 common in 
the former, appeared only in one spot of the latter, 
After four fe of pleasant retreat beyond wars and rumours 





of wars, we left the lighthouse with ‘cordial thanks to our 
hospitable and atten tira Faoste M. M. Topich. The only serious 
fault of our second visit to Lissa was its short duration; and 

we bade a temporary adieu to our friends, with a “Hip, 
hip, hurrah” @ ? Anglaise, that seemed to revive the memories 
of more stirring times. The cood ship La Pelagosa got up 
steam on September 27, and in twenty-four hours we had 

. covered the 220 miles separating Lissa from Trieste. 





ILl.—An Account of the Country traversed by the Second Column 

of the Tal—Cho'tia’li Field Foree in the Spring of 1879, By 

~ Lient. R. C, Tewrre, rv.2.cs., MBAS, ke, Bengal Staff 
‘Corps; litely attached to the Ist Goorkha Light Infantry. 


[Wire Mar.) 


L—Ixstropvcrory, 


Soape of Observation.—As by the rules. of this Society the 
authors of papers are held solely responsible for their contents, 
the present writer thinks it advisable to make a statement of 
the circumstances under which the inquiries resulting in these 
notes were made, When General Biddulph was directed to 
return with his force from Candahar to Tndin by the unknown 

| Tal Cho'tia'li Toute, he divided it mto three columns. The first 
under Major Keene, Ist Punjab Infantry, with Major Sandeman 
a8 political officer, preceded the remainder by some days, and — 
eventually reached Luga'ri’ Ba'rkha'n eid Tal and Cho'tia'li 
ronal the Han Pass ; Major Sandeman and. luis; ieee 
‘escort, however, went throngh the Ma'r Pass more to the west- 
ward, | The second column, under Col, Sale Hill. lat Goorkhas, 
will Col, Lrowne, EE. 05 political ofticer, which General 
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Biddulph himself accompanied, followed the steps of the first as 
far as Bain'nai, and then diverged eastwards Are the Bo'rai 
Valley, and finally reached Luga'ri’ Ba'rkha'n vid the Tsamaulang 
Valleyand Han Pass. The third column, under Brigadier-Genern 
Nuttall, came last, following the route of the first all the way. 
The author, being at that time attached to the Ist Goorkhas, 
was with the second column, and as he has since had no Cr BOs 
tunity of obtaining information regarding the doings of the 
and third, his notes are necessarily limited to wis 
observe during the march of the second column, and to such 
information as he could pick up en rowle about the country round, 
Secondly, he could not in any way make arrangements for 
elaborate observations, and those embodied in these notes were 






made at such odd times as he could spare from his military duties, 


which, of course, on the line of march in an enemy's country, 
were incessant, His observations and sketch-maps, therefore, 
being perforce hurriedly and roughly made and compiled, must 
taken for what they may hereafter prove to be worth. 

Place Names—aAs regards place names special difficulties 
were encountered, from the multiplicity of names certain places 
were found to haye, and the great variety of pronunciations 
of the same word. The name adopted for any given place by 
the writer in his account and maps is that whioh fe found to be 
the most generally known according to the commonest pro- 
Hunciation, and the spelling adopted represents the name as it 
appeared to sound to him.* The Pathan system of village 
nomenclature, and for that matter the Belo'ch also, is primitive 
in the extreme, for a village is called as freq neath by its 


“Owner's, or by the tribal names of its inhabitants, as by its own, 


this system, though primitive and natural enough. to its 


framers, is far from being simple, and to the foreigner is pecn- 
_liarly puzzling, for a village may be, and often is, called by six 
different names, Thus it may be called (1) by its own name, 
(2) by the tribal name of its inhabitants, (3) after the subsection. 


of the tribe inhabiting it, (4) by the name of the district in 
which it is situated, (5) by its present owner's name, (8) by its 
ate owners name, if recently dead; the more specific names 
being naturally known only to those best acquainted with the 
village in question, And when to this confusion of names is 


aided a t variety of pronunciation, the difficulty of ascer- 





‘oper name of any particular place may be ima- 
ined—a difficulty increased by the fact of these names never 
heing committed to paper by their users. It is to this confused 
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inhabitants of these ed in the ‘Journal of 
of Bengal, for 183), . 
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* ‘The place names are moro fully distussed in the Paper by the author on tho 
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nomenclature that the various names fonnd on maps and in 
accounts by different writers for the same place is attributable. 

Along the border between the Afghan and Beloch tribes 
double names are found, Afghan and Belo'ch, for well-known 

laces, Thus Kalli’ Chuppri’ (Belo'ch) and Tor Tsappar 
Pathan) are names for the same prominent peak at the head of 
the Han Pass, both signifying the Black Hill. 

A noticeable point also is the constant recurrence of the same 
names, especially for districts and hills, in different parts of the 
country. This is probably due to the fact of the places being 
so named from some peculiarity or special conformation. 

Uneertainty of Information—The difficulties of obtaiming 
correct information were aggravated by the fear of the various 
tribes of each other, their ignorance corresponding with their 
fear, And this added to the well-known vagueness of all 
oriental information resulted in one’s being seldom able to 
obtain any knowledge, except of the vaguest and most uncertain 
’ kind, of any part of the country before actually passing over it. 

Careless Nounataters ly Ewplorers—It may be as well to 
remark here on the careless way many explorers name the 
pluces and encampments at which they halt—a habit that 


renders the identification of places on their different routes 


yery. difficult, and their information liable to be useless, as 
will be seen by a reference to Appendix D, attached hereto, 
That it is not easy to avoid misnaming places in such ao 
country as Afchanistan may be gathered from the foregoing 
paragraphs, but unquestionably carelessness as to this point 
adds much to the difficulties of geographers and others who 
have to compile the results of the accounts of travellers, or, in 
other words, to make them of use. A case in point is the 
naming by the Quartermaster-General’s Department of the 
camping-ground preceding Chimja'n along the Tal—Cho tialli 
Field Force Route. This is given as Oboskoi in their map. 
Now O’bushtkai (also spelt Obuski by the staff) 1s where the 
first column halted, and is not within 44 miles of the point so 
marked on the map, viz. where the second and third columns 
halted, which was really at a place called Kiwa‘'ra, as shown int 
the writer's map. Again the Quartermaster-General’s Dwpart- 
ment's map of the route shows Yusuf Kach in the River Rod 
Gorge as a camping-ground, and not I'sab Kach (or Isaf 
Kach), although it had been expressly pointed out by their 
own Department (Mackenzie's Route, in ‘Central Asia,’ Part 
ll.; ‘Afghanistan,’ Route No. 35) that the name was T'gsab 
Kach, not Yusuf Kach. The difference im these names may be 


better expressed in English ; thus, I’sab, Tsay, or Tsaf= Esau ; 


—¥u'suf= Jorephee Although the~ writer ditt 


pate 


. modification 
‘Hunterian system is, however, not strictly carried out, the only 
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important particulars from the Army Staff and other autho- 
rities in his nomenclature, he does a pretend to absolute 


_ Correctness as to this point, but would merely put forth a claim 


| The Tal—Cho tia'li Route considered aa a route—Attached to 

this (Appendix A) will be found a detailed journal of each 
day's march, and it is proposed here to discuss the 'Tal—Cho'tia'li 
Route only as a route. Now a ronte may be practicable 
or otherwise according to the nature of its roads, rivers, 
mountains, passes, climate, products, inhabitants, and means 
of locomotion, Each of these points will be here therefore 
considered. 


I. SPettinc or Pace Names, 


Systen Bh Spelling adopted.—But before proceeding further, 
and in order to render the following pages the more intelli- 
gible, an explanation of the system of spelling the names of 
places and foreign words found herein will be given. The 
ing adopted ek to be according to Dr, Hunter's 

1 of Sir W. Jones's system of transliteration, The 





diacritical marks nsed being that to mark the long vowels, an 
the “italic” sign to mark certain peculiarities in the con- 
sonants. ‘I'he object aimed at is general intelligibility, not 
strict scientific spelling. | 

Table of Sounds—The following table of vowel and con- 
Sonantal sounds will aid the general reader in mastering the 


system of spelling herein employed. 


Past L—Fineels, 















» diele, or asi, in mile, 
Aa on, in house, or as ow, in ool, 
As the French u, or German &, 


2 






a | Ag in women, of aso, in how, 
an | ad father. 

2 »  miet, 

a” n tte, of oa o, in mole, 

i note 

i » Oblique, or as oc, in meet. 
°o mn = (Oya 

ae eae 

a cA pt, orns oo, in foot, 
uc e brite, or as on, in food, 
nit 

| 





_,* The points of difiorones are discused- in his Paper ‘on tho inhabitants of 
these districts, published in the ‘Journal of the Asiatic Bocicty of Bengal,’ 1880, 
Vor. XLIX. 0 
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Many: of Hie-wywelsodines are such as cannot be rendered in 
— characters. common termination ai is very 
Sith is peseceaeed WAR a closed mouth, and sharply as 

sllable, though probably it should be two distinet syllables, 

y people write it ae. < 

iach vowel syllable should be pronounced, but for the sake 
of clearness the distinct syllables o and i, when oceurring a8 & 

termination in juxtaposition, are written di. 


Parr 0.—(Consonanis, 
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2 Poona 


A very guttural g=Ambie c 


(A sharp finul aspirate, aa in Jehovah, usually not heard in English 
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Double consonants all each distinctly pronounced as in the 
Italian tutti. 

Comparative Table of Hunterian and Phonetic Spelling. —In 
order to aid in the identification of the names occurring here 
with those in other journals and maps, a comparative table is 
attached (Appendix C), showing the spelling of place names 
according to the Hunterian and the ordinary military phonetic 
systems. Accentuation has not been shown in the spelling, as 
not being of sufficient importance, and all oriental words used 
in the paper are explained. 


Ill. Roans, 


Afghan Fioads in general.—Firstly, then, as regards roads. 
Tt is necessary before discussing them to explain what is meant 
by the term “road” when applied to Afghanistan. Roughly a 
“road” may be defined as a beaten track leading to a certain 
place; and, like all oriental tracks or roads, it runs as straight 
co earth to the point aimed at, without reference to gradients 

ni obstacles, or to easier and more practicable lines near at 
hand. As the only means of locomotion, besides walking, 
which the Afghans hes are horses, donkeys, and bullocks, to 
which may be added, along the main trade-routes, camels, no 
such thing as a wheeled conveyance being known in the 
country, a mountain road or track is capable of being, and 
indeed usually is, a iets rough one. When asked to describe 


the nature of a track, the local mountaineer will describe it as” 


and bullocks, or as too narrow in the case of a pass for 

animals ; under all of which conditions a road will be consi 

bad. But if a horse or pack-animal can traverse it, then the 
track is called good, or, to use the local expression, “a royal 
road.” Now, a reference to the map of Eastern Afghanistan 
will show it to consist of mountains of considerable height, 
intersected by numerous valleys of no great length or breadth, 
so that such a track as that above described, from any ono 
distant point to another, will alternately cross a serie’ of moun- 
tain tracts and valleys by Se shortest practicable route. And 
in it herr hat one finds practically is this, that one goes 
first along the bed of a mountain torrent, then over the (Ko tal) 


practicable for sheep and goats and man only, or for donkeys 


ay or watershed whence it springs, then down a second stream- 

ped - the opposite side, and then alor aes which 

operation is repeated to the ene ys end, Such then is an 

Afghan road, and, as long as a horse or pack-animal can traverse 

it, one road is as good as another, and the only considerations 

which will make an Aighan guide diverge from the shortest 
o2 
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way are, (1) the fear of the inhabitants, and (2) the water- 
supply en rowe. A main road or line of communication differs 
in no way from any other “ pack-animal” road, except that it 
usnally consists of half-a-dozen or so of tracks running across 
country in parallel strings, but this is not always an infallible 
indication, as the writer once found to his cost. He started 
with a convoy from the Kabul gate of Candaha'r for Kela't-1- 
Ghilzai, and on getting clear of the broken Jand immediately 
ound Candaha'r, went along a road consisting of a quantity of 
parallel tracks, which formed to all appearance the Kabul 
road, but found they terminated abruptly at a village about 
9 miles out, between which and Candaha'r there was a large 
trade, and had to find the real Ka‘bul road across country— 
which, by the way, provided there are no impracticable ravymes 
to interrupt him, is about as good a way for the traveller to go 
in this country as any. When a traveller or army has followed 
any particular line, it means not that that was the best or 
easiest, though it was probably the shortest, road, but that it 
was the line decided on from time to time according to infor- 
mation received regarding water, people, supplies, the actual 
state of the track at the time, and so on, | 
Roads along the Route of the Tal—Cho'tiali Field Foree (second 
eolumn).—Having said this much by way of tg let us 
diseuss the line followed by the second column Tal—Cho'tiali 
Field Foree with regard to its actual state and its capabilities 
of improvement. Leaving Kala Abdullah Kia’n, the road runs 
at first nearly eastwards, along the north end of the Pishin 
Valley to Khu'shdil Kha'n, for about 30 miles, during which, 
as it stands, it may generally be called bad in anything but 
fine weather, i.e., it is a track running across a country for the 
most part stony and water scarce, and intersected by several 
streams, of which the Khéjak, the Arambi, the Chor, the 
Téghai, the Muzarai, the Pishin Lo'ra, and the Barso' are all 
capable of proving formidable obstacles after rain, The country 
itself is liable to be violently flooded after rain mm the hills, and 
in the lower lands the soil is clayey, heavy and slippery in wet 
weather, And yet the line taken by the force is the best, for 
the alternate routes from A'li'zai vid Bagarzai to Ahu'shdil 
Kha'n runs farther from the hills, and the rivers, instead of 
being mere mountain-torrents with hard stony beds, have 
become formidable streams, with deep, overhanging, soft and 
clayey banks. There are, however, no real engineering diffi- 
culties along the route, nor would large bridges be required for 
the rivers; a good road could in fact be easily constructed. 
In the next. 15 miles to Balozai Karez the road goesover.. 
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the Surai Pass and the hills abont it, During the first day's 
march to Sharan Ka're'z it follows up the bed of the River 
Sharan for the greater part of the way, which is as usual stony 
and hard, and not more than 20 yards wide in the narrowest 
part, while the gradient is steep. During the second day's 
march, till the bottom of the pass is reached, the bed of another 
stream is followed, the River Surai, similar in all respects to 
that of the Sharan, except that it is narrower, being only 
4 yards wide at the narrowest part. The summit of the pass, 
whose height above the head of the stream is much greater 
than a is some 300 feet above the river-bed, and the hill- 
side is steep, When the summit is passed the descent is simi- 
lar to the ascent, viz., down a stream-bed into the Dof Valley, 
along which the road runs for 4 miles to Balozai Ka're'z, cross- 
ing the River Surkha'b, which here is not a formidable stream 
in any way. This road, while among the hills and where not 
following the stream-beds, is rugged and hilly in the extreme, 
and plamly only passable in fine weather, a very short fall of 
rain rendering it temporarily impassable, A made road would 
of course not directly follow the line taken by the army, but 
should a road ever be required over the pass, it does not appear 
that the difficulties would be great, and probably not more 
than one bridge (over the River Surai,—Pishin side) would 
be required. The facts that Lieutenant Wells, n.z., made the 
pass easily practicable for camels in two days with the help of 
some (rhilzai workmen at eight days’ notice, and that General 
Biddulph on the march up to Candaha'r passed down it without 

ee road at all, would indicate that no engineering diffi- 
- culties need be apprehended here. After leaving Balozai Ka're's 


the Dof Valley is quitted in 3 miles, and from this point to KAwa'ra 


in the Sho'r Valley, a distance of nearly 40 miles, a long belt 


of mountainous country, for the greater part at considerable 
elevations, is passed. ‘Throughout this distance the road either 
runs along the beds of various streams, or over the hilly tracts 

parating them, It traverses three passes in its course, the 
Ush, the To'pobargh and the Nangalo‘na, but none of these are 
of any difficulty, The main watershed of the country is passed 
on crossing the Ush Pass, i.¢., all the water to the east of it 
runs towards Indian and all to the west towards Afghanistan 
proper. The natural road along this mountain tract is nowhere 
difficult, and may be classed as fair throughout; but it should 
be borne in mind that for the greater te of the ed it runs 
along the beds of rivers, some of which, especially the River 
Rod, are liable to sudden, high and violent floods in rainy 

sather, and are moreover of considerable length, There is 
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aarp ‘ne apparently to prevent the easy construction of a good 
road Bea ie ine, La would many even small bridges be 
iecessary. So far the road has kept a nearly easterly course, 
but during the next tract of country traversed its course is 
about south-east, and during the journey from Khwa'ra to 
Baia'nai, about 29 miles, it runs mostly through flattish valley 
land, Spent the Shor and Mzarai Valleys. In the former it 
runs easily along stony ground, and the country in the latter is 
lumpy, much intersected by dee stream-beds and troublesome. 
The rivera crossed are the Kach, two or three times, and the 
Ghwazh, both of which, in the case of a made road, would have 
to be bridged, and the first is pretty broad. A road along the 
Mearai Valley would also require a good many, and small, 
bridges and culverts, with a good eal of earthwork and 
cutting. ‘The last 3 miles of the road into Baia'nai through 
the Baia‘nai Pass are decidedly bad, running as it does over 
small hills or along narrow, rugged and stony valleys, inter- 
sected by numberless nullah-beds. It is doubtful, however, 
whether it would be necessary to go through this pass, for it is 
~ shopper easily turned to the east, past the villages of Kach 
and easier.” The next belt of country passed by the force is 
all valley land to the Hanumba'r Pass, 50 miles; the m ac 
ne ney due east successively through the Ghazgai and 
Bo'rai Valleys, along which it is, for an Afghan road, goo. 
a made road, and the rivers to be crossed are the Kach, whicl 
is broad, the Hanumba’r, also pretty broad, the Dargi, the Tor 
Khaize, the Béh and the Lo’rai, all small streams. But on 
nearing the Hanumba'r Pass, the meeting-point of all the 
drainage of the Bo'rai Valley, the country becomes rough, 
lumpy and liable to swamps, and the road along it is only a 
fair-weather one. The rivers to be crossed are the Sia, 
Marai, Sihin and Lo'ralai, all largish streams, showing signs 
of considerable flooding at times, and in making a road here 
there would, no doubt, be some troublesome ground encountered, 
From this point to the Han Pass, a distance of about 60 miles 
to the south-east, the country crossed is a mass of wild mountains 
intersected. by narrow valleys, and quite uninhabited. In this 
tract the a 4 which winds about a great deal, is fairly good im 
the flat valley lands, but crosses several streams of the usual 
description, viz., the rivers Lak, Kutea, Jarai, Tsamaulang, 


















© In fact the best route to follow from the Sho'r to the Bo'ri Valley would be 
apparently Chituja’n to Kach, 15 miles; Rach to Ninga'nd, a 
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Hanokai, Ka‘han and Han, and is bad and difficult in the moun- 
tainous country, following as before the beds of streams. It could, 
however, be made fairly passable with a few days’ work any- 
where, and there is nothing to prevent the construction of a 
good road if necessary, but of course some bridging would have 
to be done about the passes and over the rivers. The country 
in the Hanokai Pass is the most difficult, and the gradient in 
Han Pass is severe, The remainder of the , Which is 
in Ba'rkho'm, runs into Luga'ri’ Ba'rkha'n, 13 miles a little west. 

of south, and presents no difficulties, running along a broad, 
flat valley. 

The road then, as it stands, is, except in fair weather, for 
the most part bad, and difficult for gare but persons on 
foot or on animal-back, to coin a word, but does not anywhere 
present any engineering difficulties, and could be made fairly 
passable without much labour. 

Comparison with other Afghan roads.—It should, however, be 
borne in mind that the above description will answer fairly for 
any road in Afghanistan, and that the road, for an Afghan one, 
is not bad. The line taken by the first and third columns of 
the T'al—Cho'tia'li Field Force will probably prove to be much 
the same kind of road, 

Table showing State of Roads.—The following table will give 
an idea of the road stage by stage :— 


From KALA ABDULLAH KHA'N to 





me in fine weather. 





Fair 
= , | In the ‘Sho'r Valley ane 
| Mazarai Valley troublesome 
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rom KALA ABDULLAH KHA'N to 


; ' THstance ; 
Na, Fiaze, i in Miles. Biate of Flom, 


53 «| Good, bot requires a guide. 
Gon. 


12 
- 16 Gonel. 
Fe beet Fair only in fina wonther, 
«| IB | n Bargiaur ’ ¥, | a%= 
; where, but eapable of | being mace 





16 | Tmmaulang .. .. «. 16 Bad, but eapable of being enaily 
| made good. 
17 | Bale Dia'in.. .. .. 11 | Very a could be made cosy 
| . fn a few days, } 
18 | Miki’ Eho'i'n  .. .. 16 | Steep, but not very diffientt, amd 
! ) aa of being easily mode 


| _ food. 
123 | Good in dry weather, tronblesome 
| in wot, being along eun-lried, 
| ¢layey soil, 


19 | Luga'ri’ Ba'rkna’s 





Exeursions—During the march the author had three oppor- 
tunities of making excursions off the main row the 
information gathered there supports the observations made 
above regarding roads. | 

he first excursion was from Balozai Karez southwards to 
Gwa'l, 10 miles. Along this line the road was similar to the 
above-described valley roads, except that it was better than 
usual. It crossed the Gwa’l River, o variously named torrent 
of the usual description, two or three times. The second was 
from Gwa'l to Ukimnghdai Pass and A'mado'n, 15 miles; the 
object of these excursions being to see if the gorge of the River 





“Rod could be turned to the southwards, The route runs 


through the Gurkiai Detile, i.e., along the bed of the river 
forming it, and may be there deseribed as pa but re- 
gutené engineering. As it is, it follows one bank or the other 
all through the detile and is hilly and broken, in places degene- 
rating into a rocky mountain pathway, while the defile is not 
more than 50 yards wide in parts, and the river subject to high 
floods. After this to the Ukbmuaghbat Pass the road an he 
called fair and capable of being easily made good, but it winds 
about the River Saar, crossing it constantly, and this stream 
is evidently quite capable of being an awkward torrent after 
rain. The country pa is exceptionally wild, consisting of 
small, conical, clay hills, among which the river winds with 
turnings so sharp and frequent, that it is impossible to see 
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beyond a few yards at a time. After the pass, as fur as 
A’mado'n, the road is o lumpy, but an easy one. The road 
then, as a whole, is for o bridle-path fair, and is capable of 
being made a good one. It was found, however, to be not so 

ol as the existing one vid the River Rod, 

The third excursion was undertaken from Chimja'n to 
ascertain the condition of the roads leading thence to the 
Zho'b Valley, and extended as far as the Pa'lkai Pass, north of 
Chimja'n, about 8 miles. ‘The road was found to traverse some 
20 miles of mountainous country separating the Shor and 
Zho'b Valleys, and, as usual, followed the bed of a river, the 
River Zaghlun. The country passed was very rouzh, but the 
road was, on the whole, fnir. It is probable, however, that a 
more practicable line would be found along the T i 
Valley, leading into the Zho'b more to the eastwards. 

Cross Roads.—Before leaving the subject of roads it would be 
as well to discuss the alternative routes and cross roads passed 
en route, 

Quetta, Pishin and Candaha'r Routes.—Numerous roads or 
rather tracks, of course, lead to all parts of the Pishin from 
Quetta, but the principal ones only need be considered here, 
From Quetta a road runs, vi the Grazarband Pass, to Gulista’n 
Karez, whence roads branch off to the Gwaja, Kogha'ni* and 
Khojak Passes. This is a good road throughout for this part 
of the world, It is joined ‘by a short cut from the Khojak 
Pass at Se'rai, whicks is also said to be an easy route, A 
second road from Quetta to Gulista'n Ka're’z rons vid Kihu'sh- 
la‘k and Shadi'zai, joining the other at Se'gai, and turning the 
Gaz Hills. From Quetta also, vit AAn’shla’k and Noa Baza'r, 
an easy road runs to An'shdil Aia'n, which appears to have 
been an old main line of communication, 

Pishin to Zho'b Valley—From Khu'shdil Kha'n, or from 
A'li'zai, vid the Kha‘nizai villages in the north-east corner of the 
Pishin, a road runs through the Amand Khel and Mehtarzai 
saat past Barsho'r and Mount Kand, into the Zho'b Valley. 
This is also « main line, but its nature was not precisel 

Pishin to the Eastward into the Dof and Gwa'l Valleys —From 
Noa Ba'za'r an easy practicable road runs over the Pinakasi 
Hills to Gwa'l, and there are also monntain-roads from the 
sime place to Gwa'l wii the River Surkha'b, and to Lu'r 
Anga'ng in the Dof Valley. Also from Sharan Ka're’z the 








© The Rogha‘ni is a scldom-used pass between the Gwa'ja and tha Alo'jak 
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Surai Pass can be turned a short distance off by roads to north 
and south of it, respectively vid Sa‘ghai and Lu'r Angang, both 
in the Dof Valley, but it does not appear that either route is 
preferable to that of the Surai Pass. And, lastly, there is a 
short cut from Barsho'r to Sharan Karez over the mountains, 
probably by a bad road, | 
Pishin to Ghasni and the Toba Country.—There is a road from 
A'li'zai over the To'ba country to Ghazni, but it was not described 
as a good one; and the Toba country itself is probably to be 
reached vid Arambi River or the Ma'chka River. These points, 
however were not clearly ascertained. 

Quetta vidi Gall Valley to Zhob leap, Be «1 easy road runs 
from Quetta vid Khu'shla'k by the wal Valley, and thence 
through the Dof Valley past Balozai Ka'rez and the country 
about Met. Kand into the Zho'b Valley, described as giving trouble 
nowhere ; it also appears to have been an old line of commu- 
nication. The Gwal Valley can also be reached by a doubtful 
road running east of Mt. Takatu through the Gurkhai defile. 
From this a road branches off from the Sagarband Pass, ranning 
to the Ukhmughdai Pass, and past A'madu'n to I'saf Kach, there 
ping main ave the gorge of the River Rod to Tal 
‘and Cho'tia'li. This road is joined near Ko'dgai by a mountain- 
path running over the Dargai Hills from Balozai Ka're'z, vid 


khmughdai Pass into the Marri Country. — From U&i- 
mughdai Pass a road, the value of which was not elearly ascer- 
tained, runs past the village of Brahima'n and to the north of 
Mt. Zarghu'n into the Zhawar Valley, which is described as 
yeing a plain like the Pishin ; a description that must be taken 
at a large discount. The road probably comes out in the neigh- 
hourhood of Si’bi, or at the Mazera‘ni (Belo'ch) country to the 
north of it. It is also probably joined by a road which is pretty 
sure to run south from Ispira Ra‘gha between Mts. Ma‘shwo an 
Spinskhar. — 

Ispira Ragha to A’madu'n.—When the writer was at Ispira 
Ra‘gha a clearly defined track was seen to lead west from the 
‘on aee 3 a . but, as the neighbouring country is quite 

uh TH 








| ited, no information could be obtained about it. F 
the map, however, it would appear that such a track must lead 


towards A’madu'n. 

Mehtarzai Route vid Mi. Sarghwand.—aAn alternative route 
to that taken by the army lies from Mt. Kand, through the 
MeAtarzai country to the north of the Rod River, vid Mt. Surgh- 
wand and the @hobargai country, into the Sho'r Valley, coming 
out at KAwa'ra, The route is not described as bad, but it is not 
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about Mt. Surgiwand. It is joined by a level road leading to 
the Palkai Pass. , 


Sho'r Valley to Zhob Valley.—From Chimja'n a road runs to 
the Zho'b Valley vid the Zaghlu'n and Pa'Tkai Passes, which has 
been already described, and two roads run through the Tarakai 
Valley; that vid Khwai and Gundamarai is said to be good, and 
was the one by which Shai Jeha'n of Khasno’b (Zho'b Valley) 
came when he destroyed the food collected by Major Sandeman 
at Chimja'n; but that wa the Ghwand Peak is only a moun- 
Saitpath. The Tarakai Valley road is joined at Gundamarai 
by one from China'li in the Sho'r Valley. A road is also said 
to lead north-east directly up the Sungalu‘n Valley to the Zho'b. 

Alternative Route vid Hach and Sarkat Zangal.—An_alter- 
native route to that taken from Chimja’n rons past Dargai, 
China'li, Kach, and Sarkai Zangal to Baia‘nai; this would seem 
to be the better of the two. It appears from Lieut. Wells’ 
reconnaissance that this was the route actually taken by a 
portion at least of the first and third columns of the force. 
~ Chimja'n to She'ri?n.—With regard to minor roads a doubtful 
one runs from Chimja’n to She'ni'n, probably finding its way 
eventually into the Marri country. 

Khica'ra fo Gurmi.—From Alwa'ra to Gurmi' there is a road, 
which is most likely a local one, ronning towards the Baia‘nai 
Pass, 

Baia'nai Pass Roads.—There are two roads over the Baia‘nai 
Pasa; the one followed by the force, and another a little further 
to the south, past some springs called the Uchsaha'n Springs. 
There is little to choose between them ; that taken is the most 


direct, 

To Zhob Valley from the Ghazgai and Bo'rat Valleys —From 
Ninga'nd in the Ghazgai Valley two roads run to Ghurat in the 
hob Valley, one vid the Koha'r Pass, and one wd the Bora 
Chap; but little is known of them. And from the Bo'rai 
Valley, vid the Tor Khaize! Pass, a road also rans into the Zao, 
but traverses an inhospitable country. | | 

Cross Roads connecting the Bo'rai Valley with the Tal and 
Cho'tia' li Routes —Connecting the Bo'rai and Tal Valleys a road 














from Ninga'‘nd rons past the Dargat Springs through the 
Grhobar at Hills to Siasa'anis but there is said to be a diffi- 
enlty a water along it. Also from Waria gai there runs a 


practicable road zh the Sho'r Pass to Bagha'wa. It was 
along these routes and through the Koha'r and Tor KAaize’ 
Passes that Sha‘) Jeha'n'’s men came from the Zho'b Valley, 
when they attempted to arrest the progress of the first column 
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at Bagha'wa. Lastly from the Bo'rai Valley a direct road 
runs through the Luni country to Tal, vid the Hanumba'r 


Roads to India from the Bo'rai Valley— With regard to roads 
to India, two roads lead directly east up the Bo'rai Valley to 
the Mu'sa Khe'l country, and thence eventually to De'ra Gha‘zi 
Kha'n and De'ra Isma'il Kha'n, but are both said to be bad, and 
the temper of the inhabitants is said to be more than doubtful. 
A third road, also running directly east up the Bo'rai Valley, 
joins the main caravan (Ka'fila) trade-route from Dera Grha‘zi 
Kha'n, towards the Zho'b Valley at MeXhtar. . 

Roads to the Bagha'o Valley, and thence to India vid Viho'va.— 
After the Bora Valley the Hanumba’r Pass are crossed, 
all the roads running eastward tend towards the Bagha‘o Valley 
(Independent Belo'ch tribes), whence they eventually find their 
way to India vid Viho'va, but none of them seem to be desirable 
routes, 

Roads towards Tal and Cho'tia'li.—But all roads leading west- 
wards go to Tal and Cho'tia'li. A rough undesirable mountain- 
road connects the Tsamaulang Valley with Cho'tiali, while the 
main route to Cho'tia'li from the Han Pass runs along the Bala 
Dha'ka Valley, joining the route taken by the writer at the 
Kahan Peak. Also a road, said to be impracticable for a 
force, joins Lu ari Ba'rkha'n with Cho'tia'li via the Ma'r Pass, 
but it should be remembered that Major Sandeman and his 
personal escort, including cavalry, traversed it without mishap. 


TV. Water-ScrpLy AnD HIvens. 


Water-Supply and Rivers—After the roads themselves, the 
water-supply and rivers along a route are the most important 
consideration. As might be expected in a mountamous coun- 
try like Afghanistan, torrents, streams, and rivers are very 
numerous, but not large, and only the more important ones, of 
which the author ascertained the names, are shown on the map. 
None of those thut are excluded have any water in them, 
except in wet weather, or after rain, and elena then only 
for a very short time. As a large portion of the route lies near 
the summit of the watersheds or catchment basins, much water 
is not to be expected in any of the streams, nor are many 
‘springs to be looked for. . 

~ Permanent Streams.—tThe only streams that were found to 
have a permanent supply of water were the Kho jak, the 
Arambi, the To ghai, the Sceital. the Pishin Lo'ra, the Barso’, 


the Surkha’b, avd the To'rs, in the Pishin Valley; the Sur 
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kha'b, the Rod, and the Gurkhai, between the Pishin and the 
Sho'r Valleys, and in the Sho'r Valley only the Kach; in the 
Borai Valley, towards the Hanumba'r Pass, the Kach, the 
Hanumba’r, “ti Sia'b, the Marai, the Siha‘'n, and the Lo'ralni, 
After leaving the Lo'ralai, the Kutea, the Tsamanlang, and the 
Kahan had water permanently only in deep pools, and no more 
permanently running water is seen till the ! fitthi’ Khun and 
the Han are met with to the south of the Han Pass. Int none 
of the above streams is there any body of water, and only in 
the Lora, the Lo'ralai, and the Siha'’n is it more than kle- 
deep, the rivers generally running about their beds in half-a- 
dozen dribbling streams. ‘The river-beds are, however, extra- 
ordinarily large, even near the tops of the hills, and consist 
usually of water-worn pebbles and stones of even large size, 
showmg that the streams are powerful torrents at times. 

Kuls, or Artificial Watercourses.—There is a practice, espe- 
cially in the more thickly-populated portions, of diverting 
streams long kus," or artificial watercourses, for irrigation, 
which probably deprives the rivers of a good deal of their 
ye te rapes of water. 

prings.—There are not many natural springs outside the 
aya , nor is sw ampy land often seen in the yalleys. The 
only springs passed en rowle were the Mzarai, near “Baia‘nai, 
those near the camping-ground in the 'Trikh Kuram Pass. 
Others heard of were the Pla'n and the Uchsaha‘n, near 
Baianai; the Dargat, between the Bo'rai and Lwa'ra Valle 3, 
near Sinza'wai : the Churma, en route to Ghurat, from the 
Bo'rai Valley, and the Mahmud Wali, in the Ja‘ndhra'n Range. 
These last are said to supply a quantity of good water. 
Wells and Ka're'ses.—Wells and open reservoirs or tanks do 


not seem to be resorted to by the people in this part of the 


country as a means of procuring water. The only wells the 
writer could hear of were at a place called Tsa‘han, in the 
De'rama Hills, some eight or ten miles east of the Trith Kuram 


Pass. And the only tanks that came under his observation in 


Southern Afghanistan were in the Kadanei Valley, Watloy, wane 
west of the Khojak Pass, and one in the Pishin Valley, near 





+ A kul ean open aicialwatoroun ilowing the contour ofthe hl lt 
CaF ak in COME IEE tecaee takes ths ever Us uct oie rhe iti aed: 
Ww + 
Puce hols Wawast GIT dco tes valieye tn the saacerettlioed parts sel tha taco 
or Five-ter [a turned on from timo to tne to that tion of the land requiring 
i Sapensiggns tai the Tarnak near | r, are almost made to dle 
In this way. Koo'ls are common o]l over the “obetsice ilistricts in [nedin, 
aa well arin Afgl Bie tea aerate tarriod torreon miles, They aro 
moch valued, and bave long since become a prolifie source of litigation. 
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Sama'lzai, on the road to Khu'shdil Khan. Ka're'zes," how- 
ever, are largely used in the Pishin Valley and the country 
round, and thence westwards all over Southern Afghanistan. 
‘A few are also to be seen in the Ka’kar country about the Sho'r 
and Bo'rai Valleys. 

Waterless Tracts.—Of course about the summits of the water- 
sheds: waterless tracts are met with, extending over some 
distance; and here, as elsewhere in this portion of the Asian 
continent, the distances from water to water are often serious. 
These are naturally greatest in the mountainous parts of the 
route. From Shudand, in the appt Rod Gorge, there is no 
water till Ispira Ra‘gha is reached, seven miles off, and even 
then the water-supply is precarious, so that one would have to 
be we d to be without water as far as O'bushtkai, in 
the Sho'r' Valley, distant from Shudand 16 miles. The Shor 
Valley iteelf is much more destitute of water than the valle 
are usually found to be, none being met with between Chimja n 
and the Msarei Springs, 18 miles apart. But the main 
diffieulty about water 18 encountered south of the Hanumbar 
Pass, where there is no water after the River Lo'ralai is left till 
the Trith Kuram Seems are reached, ie. for 18 miles, 

iv 







and then no more till the River Kutsa, 11 miles, d not enongh 
for a camp till the Teaman camping-rround, 16 ‘miles. 


From this to the Bala Dhaka ground there is none for 10 
miles, and after that none, except only @ precarious supply 
half-way, till the Han Pass is crossed at Mitthi Khuin, 16 
miles distant. Off the route the same thing is to be obgerved. 
There is practically no water between the Shor and Zhob 
Valleys, vid the Fa‘lkai Pass, for 20 miles or 50, and along 
the A’madu'n route no water was found at one point for 10 


Artificial Means of procuring Water—The above remarks 
apply only to natural sources of water-supply, for there are 
indications, such as damp soil, green an fresh overgrowth, 
&c., in many parta, of the near presence of water underneath, 
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* A ka'ro’s may be termed an underground kn’, or artificial watercourse. Tho 


process of constructing one is apparct itly thin: the course of the wnder dl 
water-eupply having fon ascertained, a Work requiring considerable skill and 
expericnce, wells 3 re gunk along it ot a short distance apart, and often to m gent 
depth, and then connected below water-level by tunnels. Tho whole forma of 
md artificial stream or Iu’l, and is called a ka're's. ltx advantages are 

ay = at ite natural level, and o g underground 

akyjex he rapid evaporation it would undergo at the surface 
‘s digging appears to be an art confined to certain villages or 
sbedivisions of the Ghilzis are cspecially renowned ag ku're'z 
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iy about the Trith Kuram and Han Passes, and in 
wes now described as waterless. And it is probable 
that by judicious well-ligging the country would be made to 
yield water at reasonable distances all along the route. 
fiainfall and Wet Seasons,—There is a good deal of rain, 
sleet, and snow in the winter months, and some in the spring ; 
but the regular rains ap to be about July and August, as 
is usual in this region. Very little rain, however, seems to fall 
south of the Han Pass, and what does fall comes about spring, 
and then only in showers. It is remarkable that not a drop 
of the water falling here and passing away in the numerous 
streams ever reaches the sea; that running away to the west 
is sucked up by the Belo'ch Desert to the south of Afghan- 
istan, and that to the east by the Kachi Desert, or by the 
candy wastes between the Sulima'n Range and the Indus. 
Quality of the Water-supply.—As far os the palate can test, 
the water-supply is on the whole oo and pleasant, but is 
eaid generally to contain salts in solution, and a considerable 
percentage of solid matter. In places it is brackish to the 
taste, as in the Guritiai River; in all the country between 
the TrikA Kuram and Han Passes, and some of the rivers,as the 
Sihan, the Lo'ralai and the Han, have that peculiar pale green 
tinge betokening the presence of salts. In a few places, as 
along the Sagar River, and about the Trith Kuram and 
Hanokai Passes, much of the water is salt and unwholesome. 









V. SUPPLIES. 


Nature of the Supplies.—There is little to be got in the 
live-stock ; and the only manufactured articles offered for sale 
were some rough woollen cloths here and there.* The 
supplies may therefore be classed under the following heads : 

) food-prains and farinaceous food, (2) live-stock and animal 

, (3) fruits, fresh or dried according to season, 

Crops and Food-Graina.—F irst, then, as regards grains, The 
cultivation of these naturally cope on the water-supply, 
and, as a rule, where that is found to run short, fuodsauppling 
(and population) are also found to fail. Supplies are plentiful 
in the Pishin and up the Rod River Gorge as far as Usaf Kach, 
and again in the Bo'rai Valley and im Ba'rkha'n (Barkhém), 
bat in the long mountainous belt between the Bo'rai Valley and 







* Bread, however, waa made at Kala Abdullah Kidn, in the Pishin, and sugar 
and molasses were procured at Sharan, in the Bo'rai Valley, 
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Ba'rkha'n there are no a at all, and from the Dof Valley 
to the Bo'rai, all along the Rod River Gorge and the Shor 


| yaiers they may be said to be scarce, So that a difficult road 


a failing water-supply indicate a scarcity of seagoieer 13 
in this country. ‘Che crops grown are found to be much the 
same throughout, viz, wheat, barley, millet, and Indian corn 
oe); to which may be added lucerne about the Pishin and 23 
fur as the Ro'd Gorge, and perhaps oats, In the Shor Valley 
such scanty crops as are raised appear to be barle and Indian 
corn. About Balozai Ka’re's and throughout the Dof Valley there 
is a noticeable cultivation of ack (madder), a plant 
ducing a red dye. ae it is said not to grow elsewhere, but 
it is to be seen about Candaha'r. It is grown in deeply furrowed 
land, at a considerable expense of time and trouble. Grass for 
horses, mules, and cattle was generally procurable without much 
trouble everywhere; and as grass, camelthorn, and southern- 
wood were abundant in most places, the hill or Afghan camels 
had plenty to eat, but there was constant difficulty experienced 
in feeding the tamarisk-eating camel of the Indian plains, Of 
imported products tobacco, Indian and Kandaha'ri, was procur- 
able everywhere, and also rice in a few places. Of graim, there- 
fore, wheat, millet, Indian corn and barley, were rally 
obtainable, as also were flour, both from wheat and Indian corn, 
and Bhoosa,* or chopped straw,t while rice was procurable in # 

Live-Stock and Animal Produets—Of live-stock the chief are 
sheep, goats, and cattle, which are to be found everywhere, the 
bullocks being used chiefly for carrying purposes. Donkeys 
and horsest are procurable in the more populous parts, and 
camels in the Pishin and Ba'rkhom. Fowls are to be bought 
ied lenis and in the Pishin the long-haired variety of the 
greyhound—known as the Persian greyhound—a very hanil- 
some, but somewhat treacherous and dangerous species. As 
common animal products may be mentioned milk, ghee 
(clarified butter), and eggs. Butter was procurable in the more 
civilized parts, but not easily; and butter-milk was only sold 
as such in one place, Sharan in the Bo'rai Valley, Meat 








_® Bhoom, or ch straw, ia a common staple for catile-food throughout 
Northern India and saps During the late war the writer bought o 
‘ballock in the Arghisa’n Valley that took kindly to no other kind of food, 

that it wna necustoméd to enbsist entirely on bhoom. 

+ The so-called Ka'bulia, who sell horses all ever India, are the Saynda of tho 
Pishin, and consequontly in their villages men are to be found in plenty who have 
travelled to all parta of the British Empire in the East, speale finently; 

and are thoroughly acquainted with English ways. a 
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(killed) was not to be pease: anywhere, and, in order to get 
meat, sheep and cattle to be bought and then slauchtered. 
This, however, proved no drawback in a winter campaign, as 
the meat was all the better for being kept for a week or so. 
The only sort of meat that the writer saw offered for sale was 
some dried mutton in strips at Sharan, in the Bo'rai Valley. 
As animal products may be added ecow-dung (go'bar), so uni- 
versally used in India, but here, however, only on sale at 
Sharan; and dried curds (kurt), sold everywhere as a sweet- 
meat. 

Game and Wild Animals—aAs regards game and wild ani- 
mals, but few opportunities presented themselves of ascertainin 
much. Partridiges, hares, ravine deer,“ and pig were fo 
én route at several points, while some snow-leopardsa were seen 
in the highlands about Ispira Ra'gha, in the neighbourhood of 
Mount Ma'shwii, and porcupines’ quills were found about the 
Tri4h Kuram and Han Passes. 

rwit—Round every village and hamlet, even in the wildest 
parts, are fruit-trees to be seen; in places, indeed, they are 
very numerous, and the main luxury of these mountaineers 
seems to lic in their fruits. In the winter they are sold 
in a dried state, and, with stewing, make excellent puddings 
and tarts. The chief are figs, plums, peaches, apricots, 
grapes (raisins), cherries, and olives, Pomegranates also 
are to be bought in the Bo'rai and Pishin Valleys. In Ba'rk- 
hom and the Belo'ch country the absence of the fruit-trees, to 
be remarked round every Pathan village, is immediately 
observable. 

ei a prise remarked above, that wherever the road 
was diffienlt, and the water-suppl failing, the population and 
food-supplies were also found abs ecaree, ao converse 


holds g as regards fuel.t Wherever the tester tion is 
saci Ace the supply of fuel is most abundant, and the reason 
18 not far to seek. The people hereabouts never seem to pl 








orto care to preserve, any trees, except those that bear fruit, 





* Avery protty baby iitint ebb 2 eel to be a ravine deer, 
eeeglab bs ihe Bastiasin’ Yous, wes Leaded onteee ihe anther to be taken care of, 
It was afull brought to India as far aa Dharmaa'la, when it auddenly died, 

paleal spectasss; but fem its cute ft ove eoepeeed by De Dee ae 
mocdog em] app its skin it was supposed . Anderson, ! 

tendlent of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, to te a vacioty of sheer ie Po 
pongpade eh h cocura in the Salt Range of the Punjab, Alghaniatan, Belucht 
in Sind. 

+ Comel-dung isa common and effeetive substitute for wood as fuel. The don 
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anid the process of procuring fuel and wood for building and 

imilar purposes is simple. They cut down the nearest supply 
as required, and then proceed to the next. By this means the 
sountry has become gradually denuded. of forest and wood—a 
rocess also observed in the Punjab, Mysore, and other parts of 
+ ai, and hence that bare appearance noticed in such places 
by all travellers. 

Trees and Overgrowths—That the country is not naturally 
bare of forest and wood may be deduced from the fact that in 
places more difficult of a proach than usual, as the highlands 
about Mount Ma'zhwé, and in the auc uninhabited for an: 
reason, as the debatable lands about the Hanumba'r, Tri 
Kuram, Hanokai and Han Passes, and in the Tsamaulang 
Valley, wood is by no means scarce ; indeed, near the Hanum- 
ba'r Pass there is a small forest. It was to be observed, too, 
that wherever the land was hilly and difficult of access, though 
not very far from inhabited spots, such as the Kho'jak, Surai, 
and Bain‘nai Passes, wood was to be ‘obtained and trees to be 
geen growing, though not in any quantity. As might be ex- 
pected, the vegetation and natural growths were foond to be 
affected by locality and the very varying levels of the country. 
The most persistent overgrowths observed were southernwood 
and ¢amelthorn, which are to be found apparentl everywhere 
all through Central Asia, from the Sulima'n Range to the 
Caspian. ‘The following were the trees and overgrowths seen in 
the various localities. In the Pishin Valley, as far as the upper 
gorge of the River Ro'd—altitude 5000 feet to T7000 feet— 
the trees were pistachio, dwarf tamarisk, berbery, cherry and 
olive; the overgrowths were southernwood, camelthorn, gentian, 
mosses of corts, grass, hoth fine and coarse, reeds, dwarf holly, 
and a fragrant plant like broom, used by the, natives as @ 
medicine, and smoked like tobacco. In the higher lands at the 
Ush Pass, and about Mount Ma‘ziwi—altitude, 7000 feet to 2000 
feet—the trees were wild plum (bér), jumper, conifers of sorts, 
probably cedars and cypresses, and a bush like a rose; the 
avergrowths were camelthorn, southernwood, grass, fine and 
coarse, reeds, and the broom-like plant above mentioned. In 
the Sho'r and [o'rai Valleys—altitnde, 7000 feet to 4000 feet— 
the trees were berbery, olive, dwarf tamarisk, and in the lower 
lands tamarisk and willow; the overgrowths were southern- 
wood, camelthorn, grass, fine, coarse, and tufty, du’b grass 
‘St dpe id dactylon), dandelions, and reeds, In the country 

ing between the Hanumba'r and the Han Passes—altitude, 

feet to BOO feet-—the trees were tamarisk, dwarf tama- 
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risk, berbery, bér (wild plum, Zizyphus jujuba), babu'l (Acacia 
drabier), and dwarf pales the overgrowths were grass, thick 
and fine, and also rank, reedy, and coarse, reeds, camelthorn, and 
southernwood, But in Barkho'm, where the general altitude 
is abont $500 feet, there was seen to be a great change in the 
overgrowths, which now became similar to those ohservable 
anywhere in Beluchistan and the Indian plains about the Indus 
Valley. Grass and tamarisks were very abundant in the lower 
and damper lands. 

Distances without Supplies—As the distances between places, 
where supplies can be procured, aré a serious consideration in 
stich a country as this, a statement of them will be here given. 
Thero is no difficulty about supplies till I'saf Kach is reached 
on the River Rod, but there are none whatever from this to 
Chimja'n, a distance of 55 miles, or three days’ march. And 
again there are none between Chimja‘n and Ninga‘nd, a distance 
of $0 miles, or two days’ march. Such, too, as are procurable 
at Chimja'n are doubtfal, so that one should be prepared to 
meet with scanty supplies from I'saf Kach to Ninga'nd, i. e. for 
65 miles, or five days’ march, Again, from the Luni Valley to 
Ba'rkho'm, 60 miles, or five days’ march, there are no supplies 
to be got of any sort. Troops and travellers, therefore, aceord- 
ing to the direction of their march, should lay in a stock of 
provisions for five days at I'saf Kach and in the Bo'rai Valley, 
or in Ba'rkho'm and the Bo'rai Valley. 

Table showing Supplies procurable af Encamping Grounds. — 
The following table will show in detail the supplies procured 
at the various encampments ei route, It was, of course, im- 
possible to ascertain the rates current in ordinary years, and 
the exorbitant prices demanded from the army were paid 
piobesly with a view to conciliating the inhabitants and 
keeping them ate, they being encouraged in their demands 
ore political authorities, whose rates, according to which 
the Commissariat Department and all officers were requested 
to purchase, were higher than the prices that the people them- 
selves ever thought of asking :— 
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Abundant of all sorts. 
None; fuel plentiful. 
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VI. INwAsirants. 


Afghan and Beloch Tribes met with en route,—It is not 
intended here to go deeply into the subject of Afghan and 
Belo'ch tribes and their infinite subdivisions ;* a short deseri 
tion only of those whose territories were passed en route wil 
be given. The Afghan tribes met with along the line of march 
were the Dura’nis or Abda'lis,t the Tari'ns, the Ka'kars, the 
Lu‘nis, and the Zarkho'ns. ' 

The Dura’nia or Abda‘lis—The Dura'nis are represented by 
the Achakzais, inhabiting the Kho'jak Pass and the hills north- 
west of the Pishin, and by a illest here and there im the 
Pishin, the inhabitants of which belong to the Po palzais, 
eg: Sh ruling clan in wd ngage through its sub-section 
the Sadozais (better known by the spelling Sudosyes), and to 
the Ba'rakzais, the present ruling clan. ‘The late ruler of the 
Pishin, Afu'shdil Kha‘n, a near relative of the late and present 
Ameers, was a Ba'rakzai of the Mohammadzai (the present 
royal) sub-section. The sub-sections of the Achakzais in the 

Mishin are the Abdals, Habi'bzais, and Ka‘kozais. 
The Tarins.—The chief inhabitants of the Pishin are the Tor 





SS ————————E—ee 
* A Paper, by the author, on the inhabitants of the country passed through by 
the second column Tal—Ch'otia'li Ficld Force, is published in the ‘Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Hengnl’ for 1680. 
+ The original name of the tribe was Abdali: the name of Duora'n] dates from 
the time of Ahmad Aha'n Sadomi, the hero of ste a and conqueror of Lahore 
ind Mu'lin'n, who took the title of Dorr-i-Durra'n, the Pearl of Pearls, on necend- 
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Tari'ns, one of the two great divisions of the Tari'n tribe, which 
is divided into the Spin (or white) Tari'ns and the Tor (or 
black) Tari’ns, The former inhabit all the country about Tal 
and Cho'tia’li, and the latter the Pishin Valley. The following 
sections of the Tor Tari'ns were found in the Pishin Valley, 
—Batazais or Badozais, Kiha'nizais, A'li'zais, Nu'rzais, Kula‘zais, 
Mu'sizais, Haikalzais, Manzakais, Ma'likais, Haru’ns, and 
Kama'lzais. The known sub-livisions of the Spm Tarins are 
the Sha'di'zais, Marpa'nis, Lasra’nis, and Adwa'ma. 

The Sayads of the Pishin—Occupying several villages in the 
Pishin, holding a high and influential position as a sacred 
clase, and commanding respect from their wealth and superior 
commercial qualifications, are the Sayads, They are not 
Pathans, but are supposed to be of Arab descent; at any Tate 
they claim to be of such. However, to all intents and 
purposes, they are Pathans, and have a strong national feeling 
with that race. They deal chiefly in horses, and as horse- 
dealers travel to all parts of India, understand Hindostani well 
as a rule, and are acquainted with the ways of more civilized 
lands, Isolated Sayad villages are found throughout the 
Pathan country, and even in Ba'rkho'm and among the Belo'ch 
tribes. They always, wherever they may happen to be, com- 
mand the same respect, and are looke up tO a5 & superior 
race. They are sub-divided in the Pishin in a way which 
shows their adoption of Pathan customs. Thus, into Gan- 
galzais, Bagaurzais, Ajabzais, Sha'di'zais, Brahamzais, Haidar- 
zais, and Ya'singznis, | 

The Ka'kare—'The whole of the country lying between the 
Pishin Valley and the Bo'rai Valley, saaluding the latter, is 
inhabited by the Ka'kars. They are divided into the Lo'we' (or 
Great) Ka'‘kars, and the Kuchnai (or Lesser) Ka'kars; the latter 
in a great measure recognizing the supremacy of the former. 
The country ocenpied b the Great Ka'kars, whose chief appear 
to be Shah Jeha'n of Khasno'b, is about the Zho'b Valley, 
and that passed by the army belongs to the Lesser Ka'kars. — 

The Lesser Ka'kars are divided into Sulima’n Khels and 
Amand Kie'ls, occupying the land between the Dof and Pishin 
Valleys; MeAtarzais, found between the Zhob Ms and the 
Ro'd River Gorge, and the Pa'nizis to the southward between 
the River Ro'd and Quetta, both these sections ranging as 
far as Mts. Mo’zhwé and Surghwand; I'sa’ Khe'ls in the Gwa'l 
Valley as far as Khu'shla’k; Ba'zais, Shamozais, Surgarais and 
Malagais in the Dof and Gwa'l Valleys; Sarangzais in the 
River Ro'd Gorge; Zakhpel’s in the Shor Valley; Dumars 
about Smalan and Baghawa; Utman Khels in the Ghazgat 
Valley and in the west end of the Bo'rai; and Sandar Khe'ls in 
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the Bo'rai Valley. Among the sections of the Great Ka’kars are 
probably abe Drain ciate, Umma Na iss Aktarzais and Awazais, 
to which should be added perhaps the Me/taraais and Surgarais 
above stated to be of the t Kwkars. With regard to the 
sub-sections of the above, the author had not much opportunity 
of making extended enquiries; but it would appear that the 
Tragarais may be referred to the Sulima’n Kiels; the A’di‘zais 
to the » Pa'ni'zais; the Mula’zais and Ta'ra‘ns to the Sara’ngzais ; 
Amazais, Kanozais and Na‘ozais to the Zakhpels; the A'lrznis, 
Shabozais, Mu'rs, Dargais and Waha'ra to the Sandar Ales. 
The Luni Khels——To the south of the Hanumbar Pass, and 
occupying all the country between that and the Belo'ch border, 
are te Lu'ni Khe'ls, called also commonly the Lu'ni Pathans. 
They are not Ka’kars, and claim to be of Abda'li descent, and 
call themselves Dura'‘nis, but are not included in any of the 
lists of the Dura'ni sections, It was not ascertained that they 
are sub-divided in any way. | 
The Zarkha'ns.—The Zarkha'ns occupy the hills to the west 
of the Spin Tari’‘ns about the Hanokai Pass and Bala Dha‘ka. 
Little is known of them except that they are Pathans, and 
unfortunately for themselves they are next door neighbours to 
the Marris, who have nearly wiped them out as a separate clan 





by constant harrying. | | . , 
The Belo'ch Tribes—The subject of the Be'loch tribes and 


their sub-divisions is almost as complicated as that of the 
Afghans, and it will be here sufficient merely to mention 
those that came under observation. Roughly speaking, the 
border (to the east of which lies the Beloch district of Ba'rkho’m, 
commonly called Garkhan) runs along the hills of the Ma'r 
Pass, thence to the Barbu’s Hills, and then past the Tor 
Tsappar Peak (or Kalli’ Chuppri’, Beloch name) in the Han 
Pass to the Bagha'o Valley, Ba'riho'm is the first inhabited 
district, and appears to belong to the Khe'tra'ns, sub-livided 
into Khidra‘nis, Da'ma'ni's, Nahbars and Sumi, Several, how- 
ever, of the other tribes have property here, apparently using 
it a8 a summer residence on account of the heat experienced in 
their main property, which lies in the plain between the Suli- 
ma'‘n range and the Indus. These are the Luga'ris, I'sha‘nis, 
Muza'ris, Gurehanis, and the Lunds, All the hill country 
from Barkho'm and south of the Pathan border as far as the 
Kachi’ Desert and the Bugti territory, is occupied by the 
Marris, a tribe of robbers, who are a curse and a terror to all 
around them, Belo'chis and Pathans, 

Table of Afghan and Belo'ch Tribes found en route,—A table 
of the Afghan and Beloch tribes above mentioned ts here 


given, to bring their numerous sub-divisions into one view. 
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Trite, Ko, Robediviaion, 
or | 
Khe'tra‘n. | l Pa 
® | Da'ma'ni’, 
| | Na‘har. 
4 | So'mi’, 
Luga'ti’. 
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System af Government in the Pishin and Dof Valleys —The 
Ameer’s used. to-extend as far as the Pishin and Dof 


‘Valleys, where Kivu’shdil Kha'n of the royal house was governor, 
having under him Nur Mohammad Aja'n, a (Mohammadzai) 
- Ba'rakzai, as Naib or lieutenant. It does not sppeat that 

Khu'shdil. Kha'n or his family ever resided in the Pishin, so 
that the Naib was probably supreme. The seat of government 
was the fort known as Kiu'shdil Kha'n, whieh is now turned 
into a commissariat warehouse (or godown) in charge of another 
Nu'r Mohammad Aha'n, a Belo'ch (Luga'ri’), who is also Nazim 
or ruler of the Pishin under our Government. __ 

Government in Yo'ghista'in—From the Dof Valley castwards 
to the Belo'ch frontier the Ameer never seems to have had 
any control, and this part of the country is locally known as 
Ya'ghista'n, or the Independent Land.* This Ya'ghista’n includes 


— 








* ‘Yo'ghi’ in usally taken to mean an outlaw or turbulent fellow beyond 
: control, and ia mead ino bad anee. In the above term Ya'ghista’n, ite 
signification, however, seems to be confined to mere independence, but it must. be 


red that the Puthans of thin district bear a very bad name among their - 


fellow countrymen. 
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all the Ka‘kar country, as well as that of the Lu'nis, the Zar- 
kha'ns and the Spin Tari'ns, The term Ka'karista'n ia, of 
course, applied properly to the Ka'kar country, but it is ie 
loosely used in much the same sense as Ya‘ghista'n. Here the 
government seems to be on the patriarchal system. Every 
village has its chief or Malik, and every tribal sub-section its 
Malik also, but such men os appear to be chiefs of a tribe or 
section, such as Sha’) Jeha'n of the Zho'b Ka'kara, Gwarrat 
KAha'n of the Sandar Aje'l Ka'kars, Samandar Aha'n of the 
Lu‘nis, seam to owe their } pace as much to the force of 
versonal character as to descent. There is apparently no 
Sirda'r, or head, of the Ka'‘kars, Lu‘nis and so on, recognised as 
such, as among the other Afghan tribes, All the Maliks are 
styled Kha'n, we 

Internal Fights and Squabbles,—Every Malik seems to rule 
supreme in his own sub-section or village, and fights his 
neighbours, on occasion, without reference to the rest of his 
tribe, while the tribes and sections again unite under their 
ehief for the time being to harry one another. Strangely 
rot this system seems to work well Se ey places, as m 
the Bo'rai Valley, as far as a certain rough kind of prosperity 
goes, but there are many indications of a constant state of 

tty war, And this not only in Ya'ghista’n, but also im the 
Diehin, where a more settled government existed. Recent 
instances are the harrying, and final driving into British pro- 
tection at Quetta, of the Malik Sayad Sa'lo (Uromzai), with all 


his villagers, by the Malik of Sayad Paind, his near neighbour 


he 


in the Pishin; and the destruction of old Wariagai m 


Bo'rai Valley, resulting in the’ removal of the village to its. 
present site, on account of some local equabble, And many 


more could be found all over the country, 

Hatred of each other shown by the Tribes—The utter hatred 
‘and distrust of each other exhibited by these tribes is a source 
of wonder to a foreigner: even sections of the same tribe are 
afraid of each other, and often there is a fear of a certain 
lage shown by its neighbours. Kach, in the Shor Valley, 1+ 
a village apparently much dreaded in the neighbourhood, while 
Ka'kars murder 'Tari'ns, and vice vers, As far as one could 
gather, no Tari'n will willingly visit the Ka‘kar country, and 
_no Ka’karthe Lu‘ni territory. I’sa’ Khel Ka'kars were met with 

who dreaded their brethren the Pa'ni‘zais, and Zakhpels who 
eared the Dnmars and Utma'n Khels, though they were 
neighbours and fellow-tribesmen. The only persons who have 
a safe-conduct everywhere are the hie and even with 
them there is a danger of being mistaken for a Pathan. In 
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the eyes of a Tari'n, an Achakzai or a Pishin Sayad, every 
Ku'kar is a cut-throat, a scoundrel and a thief, fit only for 
extermination. This character of the Ka‘kars also naturally 
obtains among the Belochis about Quetta; and, as we have 
never previously seen anything of the Ka'kars and Lu'nis im 
their own territories, it would appear that the bad character 
they have borne with us is attributable to this. As far as the 
present writer could see, in their own country and away from 
the border, where every man's hand is against them, 
Ka‘kars are no worse than any other Pathans; in fact, in some 
places they are better off. 

Isolation from the Outer World.—As a consequence of their 
independent attitude towards the government of the Ameer, 
the inhabitants of Ya'ghista’n have been confined to their own 
territories on the western frontier, while the presence of their 
natural enemies the Belochis along the cast and south border 
has prevented them from penetrating beyond it, and conse- 
quently they have become quite isolated and shut out from 
communication with the outer world, and live entirely among 
te The Inde ident Beloch Tribes. —T | passed 

he Independent Belo'ch Tribes. —The Belo‘ch territe | 

through belongs to the independent Belo'ch tribes, a under 
its own Tumanda'r or chief, none of whom recognise the 
authority of the Kha‘n of Khela't. Their method of govern- 
ment need not be here dilated on, as it is well known and 
understood from their proximity to ourselves. Suffice it to 
say that up in the highlands of Ba'rkhom they seem to live 
much like their Pathan neighbours, sb either fighting them 
or each other. Their internal quarrels are not necessarily 
tribal, but often extend no further than the villages imme- 
diately concerned; and the frequent occurrence of desertet 
villages or of those whose sites have been recently changed, 
points to a constant habit of petty war. But the pests of the 
country are the Marris, This tribe, which occupies perhaps a 
larger territory than any other, lives profeasedly by depreda- 
tion. They have only one town or bie Kahan: i, like 
the Zakka Ahe'ls of the Khyber, they dwell in caves, whence 
they sally forth to plunder and Bee They are a curse to 
all around them, Pathans and Belochis alike, and the sooner 
they are crushed and brought to reason the better for the 
country. 

Language.—The language spoken among the Pathans met 
with en rouée is Pushto, the language of Afghanistan, in several 
dialects, These differ, as might be expected, considerably 
as to terminations, pronunciation, and minor grammatical 
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points from the Pushto of the Yu'sufzais and the dwellers in 
the north, ic. from the dialects with which Europeans are 
familiar, but nowhere to such an extent as not to be readily 
intelligible, Hindustani, of a sort, is spoken by the Sayads in 
the Pishin, whose natural language is, however, Pushto, and by 
such Ka'kars as have travelled abroad. Adew of these were 
i with in the Dof and Gwal Valleys, and about the Rod 
‘iver, 

Among the Belochis of Ba'rkhom a sort of Hindustani 
(? Persian), with a strong admixture of Panja'bi’ and Sindhi’ 
expressions and words, seems to be the language current, as 
they do not apparently understand the Brahdi | 
Their language is easily intelligible to any one speaking 
Hindustani, and they readily understand it when spoken im 
return. 

_ Historical Remains—As far as could be gathered from a 
hurried passage tein the country, the historical remains are 
very few. In the Pishin there is, near Sama'leai (not far from 
Athn'shdil Kha'n) a small artificial mound, with the remains of 
fortifications round it. Itis built on the same principle as that 
at Quetta, and probably may be referred to the same date, but 
there is no local tradition regarding it. It is called Spin Khila, 
or the White Fort. No other historical remains were seen till 
the Go'rai Valley was reached, where the traditions of Na‘dir 
Shah's march by this route to India are still strong. There is 
a ruined fort of considerable size in the centre of the valley, 
called Shahr-i-Na‘dir, which, like the others, is bnilt on an 
artificial mound. All over this valley, through the Hanumba'r 
Pass, and along the route taken by the force, pieces of pottery 
and of burnt bricks are found, of a manufacture not now known 
here. These the inhabitants unhesitatingly refer to Nadir 
Sha‘h, as indeed they do everything that is old; but it is quite 
possible that their presence is due to the former passage of 
earavans (ka'filas) this way." There is also a ruined fort called 
Sharghala, in fa'rkho'm, said locally to be ofa great age, which 
statement must be taken for what rtis worth ; and near Luga'ri’ 
Ba'rkha'n is a ruined tomb, called Su'ra‘n, of the same p 

and build as those of the Dura'ni monarchs at Mu'ltan’. It ma 
with some certainty be referred to the time of Aimad Shah 
the first Dura'ni ruler. | 

Numbers and Population.—It is of course extremely diffieult 








_" Specimens of this pottery wero sent by the author to the Asiatic Society, 
Hengal, bot the rewulta of the investigation (Wf any) made regarding them have 
not fet been communicated to him. ‘ 
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to judge of the density of population in such a country as this, 
but poder may be etalon such data as we have. Inthe 
Pishin Valley some fifty-three villages were ares en route, and 
taking this number to represent about half that there are in the 
valley, and the population at 200 per village, which is probably 
a liberal allowance, the total population of the valley would be 
about 20,000, Inthe Dof Valley there are twenty-three villages, 
which, at 200 per village, “ould yield abont 5000 inhabitants. 
Down the Gwal Valley, as far as Khu'shla‘k, there are probably 
about fifteen such villages, yielding a population of 3000. From 
the Dof to the Bo'rai Valley the villages could not, on the 
average, contain more than 100 persons, which would give usa 
population of some 2000 about the River Rod, and ofabout 2000 
more as far as the Bo'rai Valley. The villages in the Boral 
Valley are larger, and contain, say, 200 persons each, at which 
computation the population of the Bo'rai Valley should be about 
10,000, and there are probably some 10,000 more among the 
Lo'ni Ahels, So that the total numbers of Pathans along the 
route would be about 50,000, of which 20,000 are Ka‘kars. 
These figures would give us, as a guese, the total number of 
ee to be Hag 60,000, and sie lv Hie ye! Ae) eS 

country is, in fact, very sparsely populated, except in a few 
isolated valleys, in ihn may Batons from the map, the 
inhabitants are fairly dense. tee 

In Barkho'm the population may be estimated at 10,000 


State of Civilization.—The state of civilization of the several 
tribes varies considerably with the locality, and may be gauged 
by the state of the dwellings and the methods of cultivation in 
vogue. As might be expected, the valleys are the most 
civilized, the inhabitants of the mountains apparently living 
ehieily by grazing sheep and goats, and cultivating grain just 
sufficient for home consumption. | A35-h) 

Dwellings—The various kinds of dwellings met with are 
illusirated in the plate attached to another paper,} and it will 
be suflicient here to briefly explain their structure. 

The huts in the Pishin Valley differ considerably from those 
in the country to the west of the Kio'jak Pass. There the 
familiar flat-topped and domed hut of the Southern Afghan is 
everywhere to be seen, but in the Pishin the roof is sloped 
The Pishin huts are built of stones and mud, or of mud en- 
tirely, or sun-dried bricks, The roof is of thatch, supported 


* Col. Macgregor's ‘ Gazetteer” places them at 72,000. See Major Mackenzic's 
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by strong coarse wood-work, covered over with mud, and is the 
most valunble part of the structure, on account of the difficulty 
of procuring the beams; and when a village from any cause 
changes its position, the roofs are always carried away to be set 
up on the new site, These huts are very difficult to destroy, 
even by fire, and are, on the whole, more substantial and com- 
fortable that those further west. The average dimensions are— 
side walla, 16 feet wide by 6 feet high; gabled ends, 10 feet 
high by 6 feet wide. The doors (usually only one) are about 
5 feet high by 3 fect broad. There are no windows, but usually 
three small holes, about 5 feet from the ground in the gable- 
ends, supply their place, | 

The dwellings found in the Dof and Gwa'l valleys are very 
similar, | 

In the lower gorge of the River Rod we come upon a 
much rougher style of dwelling, though it is still substantial. 
It is irregular in shape, and the walls are of rough stones, built 
up without cement, on the top of which is a wall of mud. 
The roof is also very irregular in shape, and, as before, of 
thatch, plastered over with mud. There is generally one hole 
in the wall asan apology for a window. The general dimensions 
are—walls, 10 feet to 12 feetlong; rough stone-work, about 
$ feet high, and mud superstructure, 1 foot to’ 2 feet high; 
total height of wall, about 4 feet; that of the hut being 
about 10 feet to 11 feet. The door is 6 feet high by 3 feet 
broad, and usually stands out from the roof on the principle 
of a dormer window. 


In the upper gorge of the River Ro'd the huts are the 





roughest met with during the march, being for the most part | 


merely a thatch of leaves and broshwood, supported on po 
meeting in the middle in the form of a cone or pyramid. Their 
usual height is about 10 feet, and their diameter at the base is 
also about 10 feet. There isa rough doorway, about 6 feet high 
by 8 feet broad. = 
The huts of the Sho'r Valley present very much the appear- 
rte 


ance of those in the lower Rod River Fa gations t tha 
is no mud-work between the roof and the binth stone-work 
of the wall, and there is no window or hole m the wall to 
represent one, The dimensions are—length, 12 feet; height 
of wall, 3 feet: total height of hut, 8 feet; door, 6 feet high 
by 3 feet wide. ; " | 

On reaching the Ghazgai Valley and the territory of the 
Utma'n Khe'ls there is a considerable difference to be observed 
in the construction of the ieaelings. These are now well- 
built structures of mud, every hut being fortified and having 
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a small look-out tower attached. The walls and towers are 
of mud, and the roof is sloped, and is of « similar structure 
to these observed in the Pishin Valley. The doors are very 
low, probably for reasons of safety, being not more than 3 feet 
in height; and round the top of the tower is a series of loo 
holes, Dimensions are—length of hut, 16 feet; height of seat 
4 feet; total height of hut, 8 feet ; tower, if square, 12 feet high 
on a 6-feet base; if circular, 6 feet in diameter; doors, 3 feet 
hich by 3 feet broad. : 

n the Bo'rai Valley were to be seen (and the same applies 
to the Lu'ni Valley) the best dwellings the writer saw in the 
whole of Southern Afghanistan outside Candaha'r. They are no 
longer huts, but have become houses, with considerably varying 
dimensions, They are built entirely of mud, with flat roofs, 
‘from off which the water is carried by projecting spouts. They 
are generally fortified, aud have towers attached, and usually 
only one door. The bulk of the houses, however, in the Bo'rai 
Valley are much larger than those above mentioned, and may 
be deseribed as fortified structures of mud surrounded by a mud 
wall some 12 feet high, and covering sometimes nearly an acre 
of ground. They have usually several towers attached and one 


door. Within the outer wall are a ‘heres of fruit-trees, and 
y. 


the house probably contains a whole family. Generally also 
there is a low 3-feet mud-wall. extending round the fields 
belonging to the house. Three or four of these houses often 
constitute a village. — 

Houseless Tribes and Kizhdais—Some of the Ka‘kara, as the 
Suliman Afels and Amand Ahe'ls, and some of the Pa'ni'zais 
and Zak/pe'ls, seem to have no fixed dwellings at all, but live 
in rough blanket-tents, which they shift about from place to 
place as the exigencies of grazing require. The Achakzais are 
also a tribe of this nomad description, though they own some 
substantial villages about the Pishin, In the Pishin, also, the 
villagers—for grazing purposes, and sometimes to avoid the 
summer heats—go out into camp. The black semi-permanent 
tents of the Achakzais and the inhabitants of the country round 
the Fishin are called “kizhdais” (and locally also “kile's” or 
“kires”), <A kishdai is ao structure of bent willow-rods or 
withies, covered over with black felt-like blankets, but some- 
times the covering is of blackened matting. They are very 
warm in winter, and by opening out can be made cool and 
pleasant in summer. There is a space in the middle for 
sheep and goats, to protect them against the severe frosts of 
winter. The usual dimensions are—height, 4 feet; length, 
12 feet; openings or doorways, 3 feet by 3 feet. 


a 
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Granaries, Food-Stores and Mills—Granaries, as such, exist 
only in the Bo'rai Valley, where their construction is notice- 
able. They are small cirenlar mud-towers of peculiar build, 
raised on piles about 2 feet from the ground. he average 
dimensions are—height of piles, 2 feet to 3 feet; height of 
tower, 10 feet; diameter at top, 3 feet; at the bottom, 5 feet 
to 6 feet.* Grain, as a rule, is stored in sacks, weighing 
1G0-Ths. to 200 Ibs. (2 to 24 maunds), which are kept in the huts, 
These sacks are of strong, substantial home-make, and valued 
at goed deal for themselves. Bhoosa (chopped straw) is stored 
in heaps covered over with mud, as are turnips, &e., in England. 
These heaps contain as much as 4 tons to 8 tons each (100 to 
200 mds,), and concealed among the Bhoosa are often to be 
found stores of grain, Grain is also kept stored underground 
nnder the floors of houses, or in places known only to the 
owners, for safety’s sake. The A’sya's, or water-mills, show 
considerable skill in construction. ‘They are to be found along 
the line of a ku'l, or natural running stream, and are worked 
on the usual principles; but often, to give the water greater 
tiie @ portion of the stream will be banked up to some 
listance before it reaches the mill, The mill itself has its roof 
on a level with the banks of the stream, and in outward appear- 
ance is a small hut, of the same construction as those above 
described in the Pishin, In places, as at A'li'zai, in the 
Pishin, long lines of these a’sya’s and embankments are to be 
seen along the same stream. 

Cultivation and Irrigation —Everywhere, as far as it goes, 
the cultivation of the Pathans is carried on with some skill. 
The system of irrigation by means of ku'ls and ka’re'zes has been 
pened already ; but in places, in- addition to these, a careful 
nd costly iv to labour) system of reclamation of river-lands 
by means of groins and embankments, is to be seen along the 
line of the River Ro'd, and also along the River Kach, in the 
Shor Valley. These groins are tieoalls of rough stones, but 
are sometimes made of the trunks of trees, They are frequently 
turfed over, and have willows and small bushes growing on 
them. In one place, also in the Bo'rai i a ku'l was 
observed to be carried under the stony bed of the River To'r 
Khaize' by « syphon, showing no mean skill in its construction. 
As regards the cultivation itself, the ploughing is of the same 











* ‘This gives acuble measurement of some 85 enbic feet, and, taking grain ns 





(for bout 50 ase isigtines ses 1} ton of fioar (at ie ton a3 suede: 
or, in other words, foe & pertoins Sow # calendar your at 4 lb. (2 seers) per 


dicm, the usual ration allowed by Government for a native. 
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rough, scratehy character visible throughout the East, with 
a like primitive, instrument, which is by no means always even 
of iron. But the sowing is careful, and in some places the lines 
of the crops are as regular as with us, The Sets a as to 
rotation of crops appears to be to let the land lie fallow for 
some time, so that a much larger portion of land appeara to be 
under cultivation than is really so in any one year, and they 
never seem to cultivate more than suffices for their current 
necessities. 

The Belo'ch Territory.—There is no difference whatever to 
be observed in the construction of the Belo'ch buildings in 
Ba'rkho'm, or in their method of cultivation, from that in the 
Kachi’ Desert, or among the Belochis of our own territory, 80 
nothing further need be said about them here. 

Fighting Power—As regards fighting power, the fight at 
Bagha'wa proved how entirely overrated were the Kakare in 
this respect. Practically unarmed, and utterly unacquainted 
with the power of modern weapons, they can hardly be looked 
upon as an enemy. A very small force of armed soldiers would 
suffice to keep the peace, and, beyond casual robbing, there 
would be nothing to fear from them were the country opened 
up for trade. That the people of this part of the country are 
easily cowed may be deduced fnom the fact of the voluntary 
submission and “coming in” of Shah Jeha'n after the fight 
at Bagha'wa,—a submission apparently brought about from 
pressure put on him by neighbouring chiefs, who feared for 
their own safety. It is not likely that the inhabitants generally 
would remain marauders for any length of time were a settled 
government instituted; they are, in fact, too well off for any- 
thing of the kind. In the mountains and passes, however, 
trouble might be expected from the d4arkhans, Dumars, 
Zakipe'ls and Pa'ni'zais, but it should be remembered that the 
presence of a small foree sufficed to keep those imveterate 
robbers the Marris absolutely quiet. The Belochis have no 
iden of obstructing British role, and nothing need ever be 
feared from them. 


VIL Cuoatre anp ELEVATIONS. 


Altitudes,—It is a question whether the route taken by 
the foree would be always passable in winter, when the 
altitudes are taken into consideration. The following are 
he nuergata heights of the encampment above mean gea- 
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Trajfie probably impossible in ordinary Winters for 60 milea.— 
Now the wie ark which the aces codinanen Us undertaken 
proved an exceptionally mild one, and all the heights were 
easily passable at any time, but the Khojak Pass, with a 
maximum altitude of 7500 feet, is said to be quite impassable 
for traffic in ordinary, let alone severe, winters; so that, 
arguing by analogy, all the country from Dalozai Ka're'z to 
Ningand, nearly sixty miles, must be calculated to be under 
snow for some time, and all the way more or less impracticable 
during winter." A difficulty which may be better appreciated 
by a consideration of the altitudes of the passes en roude, which 
are estimated as follows :— 
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* But it should be remembered that snow never lies long at Quetia, or in ite 
valler, at an elevation of 5700 ft to GO00 ft. 

f The more important are printed in italics, 
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_No galanin: Bik Climate at other Seasons. —During the bulk 
of the year, however, Le., in spring, summer and autumn, no 
difficulties need bé apprehended from climate, and with a made 
roid there need be none from wet weather. ; 
Climate—From the list of various thermometric readings 
taken during the march to be found attached (Appendix 1”), 
it will be seen that the chief feature in the climate during the 
spring is the great variation between the day and night 
temperatures; but this is not so great as is to be observed in 
the plains along the Indus Valley during the cold weather 
months, and is characteristic of all this part of the Asian 
Continent. Otherwise, especially in the higher lands, the 


climate to a European may be described as pleasant, fresh and 


health-giving. Tt is, however, extremely hot in the daytime 
in the se lands after the Sho'r Valley is passed, and in 
summer the climate in Ba'rkhom is described as detestable, 
preferable only to that of the Belo'ch plains. But though it ts 
said to bo very hot in the Pishin and Quetta Valleys, i.e. at 
about 5800 feet, in the summer, the heat can never be oppres- 
sive there, and in the highlands above this elevation there can 
be no heat worth mentioning at any period of the year. 


VIO. Pracricapmity or tHe Rovre. 
Advantages and Disadvantages of the Route.—By a recapitu- 


‘ation of what has been above written we find that, as regards 
the actual road, it is a good one for the country traversed, and 


that the route presents no engiteering difficulties in the way of 
constructing a good made road. 

(2). That the water-supply is not bad ew roua; the main 
diflieulty lying in the long distances without water, which, how- 
ever, can ‘be partially remedied by artificial means not now 
msed by the ichabitants, 

(3). That the food-supplies for man and beast en route are 
enough to support. life without difficulty, and of sufficiently 
frequent occurrence to prevent anxiety as to failore, never 
more than five days’ supply in hand being anywhere requisite. 
Sh That there is, however, a scarcity of fuel, but not a dearth 

f it. 


(5). That the inhabitants en route would require to be kept 
in order by force if the route were opened up for trade, but. that 
‘they are nowhere in themselves formidable, 

(6). That the main objection to the route is in the elevation 





* Tho readings were, however, necessarily tuken in a very row, 
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of a great part of it to over 6000 feet above mean sea-level 
thereby rendering it likely to become impassable from snow in 
winter. 

Comparison with the Bola'n Pass Route—But, —s the 
Bola'n Pass route as at present used,* that known as the Tal— 
Cho'tia'li seems to be the better in every respect. To reach the 
Bola‘n, a long strip, over 100. miles, of detestable desert has to 
be passed, p ically impasaable for troops or bodies of men in 
the hot season, or in ordinary wet weather, and troublesome as 
regards water at any time; while to reach the Sulima'n Moun- 
tains there are barely 40 miles of the low land to be erossec 
Again, as to food, there are no supplies to be procured m the 
Bola’n Pass—a march of at least six days—without previous 
storage, and there is also always a difficulty there as to fuel and 
fodder; while the road, as at present used, simply follows the 
bed of the Bola'n River, and is impassable accordingly for day 
together in wet weather, And lastly, as regards climate, the 
Bola‘’n Route has the advantage of being only at an elevation of 
some 6000 feet at its highest point Darwa’zu, bat the terrors of 
the Dasht-i-Be'daulat at its summit during bad weather in 





winter are too well known to need more than mere mention 
here, 


Considered as an Alternative Route to the Bola'n,— As an 
alternative route to the Bola’n, both for military and commercial 
parpoees, the Tal—Cho'tia'li would seem to be invaluable, espe- 
cially as we intend to hold the Pishin, for then Quetta and the 
Pishin would no longer be dependent on the Bolan Pass for 
communication with the outer world, The comparative dis- 
tances to the Indus are: from Quetta vid the Bola'n Pass to 
Sukkur about 250 miles, and to Mithanko't about 270 miles; 
from Quetta vii Tal—Cho'tiali to Mithanko't about G10 miles, 
and to De'ra Gha'zi Kia'n about 290 miles. So that for com- 
mercial reasons there is not much to choose as to distance 
between the routes; but the proximity of De'ra Ghazi Kha'n to 
Mu'lta'n, now about to become an mm it military centre, 
gives additional value to the Tal—Cho'tio'li os an auxiliary 
route, 

‘The Zhob Valley Route—According to all native authorities 
the easiest and best route to India is through the Zho'b Valley 
to De'ra Isma’il Aha‘n, but the isolated position of Dera Ismail 
Kha'n, and its distance from all existing main lines of com- 
munication, makes this an almost useless me to us, Moreover, 

* [tis said, however, that General Phayr, of the Bombay Army, in charge of 
tho communications alcng the Balu'r Pass has disecyered a ino by which all the 
worst features of the present route can be avoided. 
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before it could be practically used, the Mahsu'd Wazi'ris would 
have to be crushed or civilized. 

Best Trade Routes vid Tal and Cho'tia‘li.— Supposing. the 
British Government to decide to make the Tal—Cho tia'li a prac- 
ticable route for trade,* it would appear that the best line to 
take would be from Mithanko't and Ra‘janpu'r, or from De'ra 
Gha'zi Kha'n and Vaddo'r, to Ba'rkho'm, and thence vid the Han 
Pass to Cho'tia'li and Tal; or, if the Ma’'r Pass turn ont not 
to be so impracticable as reported, then rid the Ma'r Pass to 
Cho'tia'li and Tal; thence through the Lu'ni Valley, thence vid 
the Hanumba'r Pass through the Bo'rai Valley, thence through 
the Zho'b Valley, and finally vid the skirts of Mt. Kand through 
the Dof and Gwa'l Valleys to Quetta; or vii the skirts of Mt. 
Kand and Barsho'r to the Pishin Valley, A glance at the map 
will show that villages will lie thick along such a route, ant 
that consequently better roads would be met with, and greater 
returns anticipated by the trader. 









LX. Miscecnaxrovs OBSERVATIONS. 


Geographical Notes.—Certain changes in our ideas as to the 
PeOrr Neier this district will result from the march of the Tal— 
Sho'tia' li Field Force. : 

Firstly. The long range of mountains to the north of Quetta, 
the Bola’n and the Marri Hills, supposed to ran east and west 
from the Sulima’n Range, does not exist. The direction of the 
mountains is generally north and south, in lines more or less 
parallel to the Suliman Range. _ 

Secondly. The Toba, Jo‘ba or Yo'ba Peak, to be found on so 
many maps at the head of the Zho'b Valley, is most likely a 
siyth or misnomer. Nothing approaching to such # name 
could be ascertained locally 

Thirdly. Mt. Kand is not nearly so far north as previously 
placed; while there are some doubts as to the existence of Mt. 
Chappar, at any rate, it is not a prominent mountain, as before 
supposed. It has been placed on the accompanying oe 
because a round-headed snow-capped mountain was repeatedly 
pointed out from the Pishin as Mt. Chappar. When, however, 
at came to be identified from a hill above l'saf Kach, which 
should have been in its neighbourhood, an apparently low hill 










* The read once made, perhap the moat elvilising agent we could employ in 
Afghanistan would be the nee of carts and wheeled carriages, The in denies 
of farthing dipa was introdoced with signal success into Candaha’r during the 
former war why should stot carta succeed as well? 
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in the right position was by some of the euides pointed ont as 
Mt. Chospar while Eschalon doubtful of its existence. 

And lastly, several prominent peaks have been for the first 
time named and placed. | 

As regards nomenclature the name Khojeh (or Khoja) Am- 
rain Range, isa misnomer. Ranges or lines of hills, as a rule, 
have no generic names in Afghanistan, the Afghan system of 
nomenclature not having yet reached that stage. Dut nearly 
every prominent or remarkable peak has a name of itsown. In 
this case, Kiwa'ja Amra‘n is really the name of a point above 
the Gwa'ja Pass, and not that of the whole range. If any name 
belongs to the entire line of mountains itis Kogha‘ni. How- 
ever, as the name Ahoja Amra'n has become popularised in 
geography, it would be a pity perhaps, as well as almost useless, 
to try and alter it. 

The town Peshin also, mentioned by so many travellers, does 
not exist. They probably meant by the term the cluster of 


Sayad and Tari'n villages about Sayad Paind and A’lzai in the 


Pishin Valley. } 

Scenery and Landmarks.—Looking eastwards from the Pishin, 
there is a grand and striking view of the series of mountain- 
ranges commencing from Mt. Chiltan on the south, and thence 
running past Mts. Takatu’, Zarghu'n, Prl, and Chappar, to 
Mt. Kand on the north. Mt. Takatu’ is a fine mountain from 
any point of view, as also is Mt. Ma'shwé, of which a grand 
view is obtained from Shudand in the River Rod Gorge, Mt, 
Surghwand is likewise a fine and striking mountain from the 
north. There is also a very fine view from the Nangaln'na 
Pass over the Shor Valley and Ghobargai country, the Chim- 
jan Ghar Peak and Mt. Sya‘jgni presenting a remarkable 
~ ena and there is a pretty view towards the She'rkai 
Penk and Koha'r Hills from Baio‘nai. But with these excep- 
Soke the country is too sora ie broken beget small points to 

s striking or pretty. Mt. Syajgai, an isolated square-to 
peak, in the middle “of the Sho'r Valley near Chima’, Ge 
a# remarkable object from all points; but it would not be so in 
India generally, where there are many like it in all parts of the 
country from Rajpata‘na to Mysore. 

Heights 2 erating of the mountains rise to a con- 
siderable elevation, but the heights stated in the accompanying 
list (rege 230) were guessed at on the spot from such data as 
could be obtained, 





Geological Formations.*—'The geological formation of the 
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ne Paper by the author, on the poological formation of the country paaand 
through by the Second Column Tal—Cho'tia'll Field Force, will be found in the 
* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal" for 1879. 
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eater part of the country passed through should apparently 
Bacraiarred to the Tertiary period. Messrs. Medlicott and 
Feistmantel, of the Geological Survey of India, who kindly 
examined the geological specimens the writer collected, re- 
me after a first ory ean ae as follows :— 
“Tho fossils are exclusively tertiary, none are post-tertiary,. 
They are mostly nummulitic: possibly all of that age. The 
ed lizard is a detached segment of an echinoderm, A 
very large proportion of the rocks are of such limestone, sand- 
ste, abd shal, a are usual in sada ana agp aga is 
no fragment of granitic or metamorphic rock, except one which 
is erystalline limestone, but this ca be a contact rock, The 
same may be said of a few specimens of indurated silicious rock, 
which are of the type common at the contact of eruptive rock. 
Some of them are jaspidious, Of trappean rocks there are not 
a few; some are syenitic and dionitic (non-quartziferonus), and 
some are earthy amygdaloids. The crystalline minerals are the 
commonest forms of quartz, calespar and gypsum; one 1s clear, 
white, cubical rock-salt. There is no metalliferons rock or 
‘mineral in the whole collection” (600 specimens) When, 
however, the specimens shall have been referred to their proper 
geographical position a better idea of the geology of the country 
will be obtained, | 
The Glacis—But the most remarkable point as to conforma- 
tion to be noticed is the peculiar glacis, or slope up to the hills 
from the eae And at the risk of mies eee what has 
been ‘abs d by the writer elsewhere, a short description of 
this glacis will be cond a It is ao beige Br vhere in 
Afghanistan proper, though not noticeable in Beluchistan or 
south of the Bolu'n or an Passes, and is said to be a common 
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feature throughout Persia and Central Asia. It is to be seen 
at the foot of every range of hills, varying in length and height 
according to the elevation of the neighbouring mountains above 
the valley-level. In the Kadanei Valley, where the Khoja 
Amra’n Range rises 3000 feet and more above the mean valley- 
level, it is 15 miles long, and nearly 1500 feet in height ; while in 
the narrower valleys, such as the Gwal, the slopes on either side 
almost meet in the centre, leaving hardly any flat spaces at 
all One result of this glacis is that the valley-level seems 
to be reached long before it really is so. Its suriace is gene- 
rally much water-scoured, and is covered over with stony de- 
tritus from the mountains, and over it also wander the stony 
beds of numerous torrents. ‘The origin of the phenomenon 
apparently lies in excessive denudation of the mountams, catised 
ly the absence of forests on their slopes, and the soft, shaly 
nature of many of the summits, which last, agam, probably 
arises from the combined action of frost, snow, and rain. 
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Kale Abdullak Kha'n to Bodwa's,  @ mi miles. General forward bearing, 56°. 


Kala Abdullah Kha‘, £000 fee, i village at the entrance to the KA 
‘Pass from the Pishin side to s. of the | It is esidence of 
Aslam Haa'n, Abda'li, the Sirda'r, or chief, of the Achakeni potion of ne 
Tura'nis. He is the a of the — Ee Abdullah Kha'n, ee is 
not large, say twenty ousea, though it has the appearance o 2 80 on 
account of t nage fort Mi'r Aslam AAn'n haw built by it. boneless 
some trees and a garden in this upon which the Sirda’r has spent, ho says, 
Rs. 2000, The arable land between the Afo'jak stream and the village is ssid 
to be a jo’gi'r and rent-free. 

The crops grown hereabouts are wheat, barley, millet, Indian com (maize), 





Su plies are tifal of all the sorts generally obtainable in Afghanistan, 
viz, ey, milk, butter, fowls, eggs, and | saw some cloths of European 
ey sins Tools sold. The supplies come from the district round, Habibullah, 

Achakzai to ££, furnishing a quantity under the influence of 
the Sirda’r, whe had the farming of this part of the Pishin under the Amocr’s 
ment, 

‘There is a large space for an encampment alongside the AAojak stream 
(abont a mile from the village), which here o trond stony bed like most 





mountain rivers, through which the river winds in several streams, At this 


time of the year, winter, the stream at this part ts small, but clear and sweet, 
with a fast current. The drawbacks as an encampin round are that the 
place is liable to violent winds nnd dust-storms, and in the witter there is 
some danger of being snowed up. Wood, too, is searce in the district, and 
the local supply is soon used up if a force has to halt in bad weather, ‘The 
village and encampment are situated just within the range of low hills at the 
@ntrance of the gorge of the Aho'jak stream. ‘These hilly are bare and some- 
what bleak, but the view is fair on the whole. There is a view ¥.x, into the 





Pishin through the entrance of the but it is not extensive, Mount 
Takatu’, 10,500 feet, is visible across the e valley. There is considerable culii- 
vation the hill-s 


lopes. 
The road leads right thrmgh the Advo'jak River in its several beds. altogether 


for about 4 mile, then over some uncultivated lands for about 4 miles to 
Fahamdil Ada'n'’s village, and then through the Arambi stream, after which, 
it posses a series of water channels, or torrent-beds, for 2] miles to Badwa'n, 
These beds are stony ani full of detritus, which is washed down In enormous 
haa pee from the bare hills to the x.; in fact, the whole country between 
the streama is waterworn and appears to be scoured after all heary rains. It, 
with the AAojak and Arambi streams, is liable to sndden flooda, when the 
water rushes doi with great violence, but to no depth, The road is, on the 
whole, bad, except in fine weather, and in bod weather, if not impassable, 
would give great trouble to baggage-animala, The higher places between tho 
Fiver-beds, where the water cannot scour, are usually cultivated, and there are 
patches, of cultivation 2d od hill-sides. 

rece ie relay by the rond, are passed Rahamdil Atha'n"s 
Villages of he Mla we ‘tise Tor Tari‘ns, a largish place, to the back of 
hegeettes actaeate the low ie the villages of Mi'r Kalam A‘a'n, of the Ka'koeai 


is Acai” a‘ayan’, or watermill, near this, with a raised ku’) . 
Coven watercourse) leading to iad close by isa kas, bt most ofits wells 
are dry, Some distance to the right also lie Brija'n Kala, called also Auli’a 
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ice erg malik, of the Ma'ezai sept of the Tor Tari'ns about 4 miles off, 
and Da'dgwal, of the Mu'sizai sept of the same tribe, about 5 miles distant, 

__A noticeable feature in the geri Sa the peculiar glocis or slope up to the 
hills on the valley-sidea, which is to be seen on the other side of the 
Kilio'jak Pass in the Kadanei Valley. The bonuses also differ a good deal in 
build from those on the other side the Mio'jak, the peculiar domed roof is ; 
nowhere seen here. The kile’s (properly kizldais), or black semi-permanent 
tenta of the Achakhnis, are to be seen dotted all over the hill-sides and the 
plain, Large quantities of shee pea coats are to be seen grazing, but = 
many cattle: horses aro to be found in the Sayad villages engaged in the 
Kara'chi horee-trade. 

Badwa‘n, 6600 feet, malik She'rdil Kéa'n, is a To'r Torin village of 
Badosai section; not particularly large, but straggling, like all the villages _ 


vy a 


the Pishin. Supplies were plentiful, and willingly offered— Sailay. 
wheat, ¢gzs and butt tat, Bhoe, fowls, sheep and goats, and also sev Persian = 
seayhounds were offered for mile, bat ait the prices asked were ‘excribaht J 


water is plentifnl from a small stream. ‘Trees are seen on the hill-slopes and 
on the tops of the hills, but otherwise the country is bare of trees as usual. = 
The chief natural products are southernwood and a weed like an onion. 7 

There isa fine view from the village over the valley. To the .x, is tho 
ffhaz line of sie leg separating the Pishin and Sha‘lko't (Guetta) Valleys, behind 

which, |: a. of Quetta, rises Mt. Chiltan to a considerable height. 
To the &. Mt. Takatu’ and the snow-ca peaks Zarghu'n, Pi'l and 
Kand, in succession, to the x.of Takata’. Behin these ranges again is | 
the round snowy head of Mt, Chappar in the distance. About 6 miles distant 7 
to the x. lie the Sayad villages of Shahda'd and Sayad Paind, and beyond : 
them again, at some 10 miles, the Tor Tari'n village of A'li'sai, 


- am 


Srconp STAGE. 

Badwa'n to Ali'zai. 124 miles. General forward bearing, $0°. 12th March, 
The road rons mainly through light sandy soil at the foot of the hills to | 
the ». of the Pishin for about 10 miles, but for the Inst 2 miles, it goes through r 

torrent-scoured country, where it is stony and covered with detritus, In parts 
itis broken by water washing through the soil and cresting irregularities in € 
the surface, and it crosses several small nullahs with hard sandy bottoms and 
ae banks, In fino weather the Ste is good, easy and pleasant, 





iin th stro arn © rain or in bad weather, 
eal i © &iream- or ken groand, where “Bol te to : 
hated yan to the 8 of the Toads: ian ite channel is vory desi, an 1th 5 
banks impracticable except by ramping About 5 miles os, te Soe e 
distant from the rond, are the ruins of Sayad Sa'lo, a lance village, the inhabi- . 
tants of which have removed to the Quetta district. AL males oat, the rnd : 
passes Sayad Paind, § miles #. of which lies Karbe'la, whose inbabitants 4 
claim to be Sayads, but are disowned them. The Kar seem to be a : 


id ro neither ‘Tari'ns, henigcsit ara’nis or Sayads care to own them. os 
About a mile off the road gee lie three villages in quick snocession, Haji’zi', at 
Shale’ and Gate, the fist two are Soyad and the latter an Altea (To t 
Tari’n) village, Two bad nullahs are Seem. before reaching Sayad Paind 
and the River Chér shortly afterwards. The about here lie pretty thick, 
mel the. lab: ie. extinialvel cultivated. After passing Gauri the road goes 
een 8 in w a annua wit a Bayne Pi'r'a (saint's) tomb 

the top of it, His name was Ajaiab. Shortly after this it rons past 
Aptaal, & Sayed villegys to thes, of this, about 4 mile distant, is a copse or 
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enclosure of trees, maid to have beeu tho residence of Ajaiah, the Pi'r above 


mentioned. Here also to the x, about 4 miles distarit, and close under the 
hills, are visible the huts of some Ka'kars of the Sulima'n Khe'l section. The 
road text passes the A'li'zai (Tor Tari’n) village of Sayamzai, and finally, 
after crossing a bad nullah, reaches A'limu (‘Tor Tnri’n) itself, about a mil 

furtheron, .All the ying, se adr Shahda‘d, are large for Afghan villages, 
and appear to be well-to-do, ‘The inhubitants havea more civilised appearance 
than | heave yet seen eleewhere, and seem well disposed towards us, A great 

A'li'eal, 5500 fect, Is a large well-to<io Tor Tari’n village. The supplics 
wore plentiful, principally as before, but the prices were much more reasons lb te, 
Bullocks, horses, camels, were offered for sale, I anw also large quantities of 

ep and gouts and donkeys grazing, and near A’li'zal plenty of cattle. 

The country abont looks fertile, and ism good deal under cultivation. 
natnral producta noticeable es rowfe ors tamarisk, southernwood, moss, 
camelthorn, the onion-like weed above mentioned, and a mossy shrob with a 
long flower-stem to it. ‘Trees aleo seom more plentiful than usual, and bere 

there near the villages are some fine ones. Near A’limi there is an 








“interesting suries of n’ayn's cae pee along the line of a stream, which i 


raised by embankments at the head of each a'sya’, and then shot down into it 
Lhe wooden shoot. These mills are well worked, and used to pay a tax of 
‘Tts., 54 yearly to the Ameer’s Government. 

“A fine and clear view of the peaks above mentioned, Chiltan, Takatu’, 


Zarghu'a, Pi'l, Chappar and Kand is obtained here, all lying to the & and #, 


ard at this time of year all snow-clad: to the », rans a low line of volcanic 
hills about 4 miles distant, Up to these the glacis above mentioned iw longer 


and more marked than usual, A‘li'sai lies on the slope, and from ft, mecords 
ingly, an extensive view of the Pishin is obtained. i 


; iy , Tam STack. 





eat fo Khw'skdil Kho'n. 11 miles. General forward bearing, 110°. 
Feat to | ae gala week bearing, 


‘The road at first rons through light avwdy soil, more or less covered with 
detritus und scored by the rains. After about « mile it cromses the River To'gini 
io ite several branches, all of which have stony bottoms and no banka to 


ee of, and the water is about ankle-deep. At 4 miles it crosses the River 


urarai, 8 similar stream in all respects. At this point the hills to the ». of 
the Pishin approach to within a mile of the road, and the country is much 
water-washed and stony. ‘The road then passes through a much broken 
country intersected by oe nullahs, which would give a good deal of trouble 
in wet weather, aa far as the {th mile, where it crosses the River Lo'ra. Tho 
‘soil in- the broken land is clayey, and in wet weather slippery and bad for 





animals, At the point where the River Lo'r is crossed the river hos low and 


easy banks anda stony bottom. Ite bed is about 50 yards broad, and the 
stream: knee-deop. After this the road paases over 4 stony water-sooured 
country, and crosses several streams and torrent-beds, the water about ankhk~ 
bos for about a mile, when the River Barso’ is reached—here of a similar natore 


epth to the River Lo'ra—and a mile further on, through cultivated fields, 


lies Ad*ushdil Aha'n, i es Ee eed eal, but 
ite general direction is tae lt may be pronounced to be bad in anythir 
but very fine and dry weather, and would always be troublesome for baggage- 
animals or wheeled carriages. It is, however, 





he best line to take, running os 
fedocs on ner tbe huilla'as practicable, fr all te steam, which ae fers 
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nana, Ske low banks, very soon cut deep into the sandy and claye 
ed by the wash from the hills, and become formidable streams, with oh 
janging banks, impracticable without ramping, while the lind about them 
sed monk broken and cut into by the annual rains, ‘There is a short cnt from 
A'li'zal to Ahu'‘shdil AaAn'n by the village of Bagnraai, but it is not a desirable 
route on this very nocount. 

The villages are numerous about this part of the valloy, which is thickly 
popuiuted. From a point on the road near the River To’ fai the following are 
visible, To x. Ka'kozai ond Madat (Abdal), both Achakzai villages—A'ta’ 
Mohammad (A‘lizai) and Brahamezal (malik, Sayad La'l). “To the s. and 8.1, 
Ma'likai (‘Yor Tari'n), Ya'singeal (malik, Sayad To’ti) and Ya'singeai (mali 
Sayad She'rbat), Sopan’ en | A‘ er, and two Bagurzai villages (malike, Sayac 












Paiyo and Sayad Alab). ‘These villages vary in distance from 1 to 6 mile : 


At 7 miles out, about 1 mila to x, is another Drhameni : 
Sayad Adama'ndal), ona hillock, and about half a mile tos, of this is Broha 
proper, the malik of which is Do'st Mohammad,—by which the road pases, at 
this point ae a.; from here a garden with trees near the River Lo'ra, b 
ing to Sayad Fuiyo of | i, is soen, About a mile « of Brahamzni lies 
Sama'lzai (Saya) through which mlso the road passes. Near this to 8. is the 
remains of a small artificial hill, apparently an eo fort—there are remains 
about it. It is like the fort at Quetta ono amall seale, ‘Tho natives know 
nothing about it, but call it Spin AAila (the White Fort). The To'r Tari'n 
of Manzakni lies about a mile to & on the side of a low hill. From 
Sama‘leai are visible to F,, at about 6 to 8 miles distant, three Lu’r Kha'nizai 
(Tor Tari'n) villages, whose malike aro Mohammad Sa‘dik, La'l Mohammad, 
and Vaki'l, After leaving Sama’lzai the road runs #, again to Dab Kha‘nizai, 
near which to x. is an empty fort called Zarra Ahila, for a mile, and finally &. 
for another mile to the cluster of villages around the fort of Khu'shdil Aia‘n, 
all of which are Tor Tari‘'n, except Allalwia'’d, which is Sayad. Jt appears 
that one Mu‘lia Allolwda’d was a Sayad Pi'r (saint), and there is a Zin'rat (sacred 
tomb) to him there. ‘he ‘Tor ‘Tari'n villages ore She'kho'leai, Rama‘leal, 
No'reai and Ma‘likyn'r, and near the latter are the remains of a deserted 
lage of the Ma'likyn'rs, who moved to the present site not wey lee ago. 
e head of the valley to the s.e., about 8 miles distant, are 





of tho fort of Hay Khe the head of the Amand Kie'l Ku’kars. Of these 


only Ya'singrati, | makai and Ma‘ikya'r are of ANY size.. Pa tes | 
country passed through is similar to that provi ously described and | 
nataral prodnots ana 6 the same, he ground near the range arc 







broken ground, which is q uite bare. Does Seogtontdh Hs A 


Eerie Si fate ote ot Tia a ei : 





vBlrcodani, Kiav’shdil Aho'n, otherwise the country is bare. The p 

weaken Hiotostart to a jee fu 
teed es a deal. : 
- Khu'shdil Kha'm, 5600 feat, is now an « pty fort, partially ruined. ‘this 








ome a Gt, oars: It was from this that 
odr's aso u'r Mohamm: thy Ba'rakzal, al, governed, 
» a Take peor 
Fepmengeinen Set aat te Nontifale in star! 
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and Ah i, through o pass near Mt, Kand to the Zho’b valley. AAu'sh- 
dil AAn'n is anid to be gure ypeicd ig ann British cantonment. Water, as 
usnal here, is plentiful and or There is a view over the valley to Mt. 


y traversed by the 





Jhwa'ja Amra‘n and the Gwa 


Focrtn Srace. 


Kbwsh-di Kh’an to Sharan Ka're's. 64 miles. General forward bearing, 
| 108°, 17th March. 

The road leads past the village of Kama'lzai (Tor Tari'n)—over a detritus- 
strewn country at an easy upward gradient, towards the hills to .x, of the 
Pishin for about 4 miles, something #, of x, after which it turns northwards 
fora mile, bearing 75°. Dhiring this mile it crosses several torrent-beds, and 
is somewhat hilly. After this it follows the line of the River Sharan, in an 
easterly direction. At its entrance the gorge of the river is about 300 y 
wide, but it mpidly narrows to about 80 yards, and at half-a-mile from the 
entrance the road descends into the river-bed, which is hard and stony: ‘The 
hills on either side are not high, say 250 feet in the highest part, and are 
composed mostly of a soft slaty and shaly rock. ‘The bed is narrow in places, 
not more than 20 yanis wide, so that camels or bageago-animals, and all 
wheeled carriages, would have to goin single file. ‘The river itself is usuall 
ain insignificant stream, and there are no signs of its ever becoming « formid- 
able torrent. The road up it winds a good deal, but the upward gradient is 
not great. At about a mile from the camping-ground the roml leaves the 
river-bed, and poet over a small kotal (pass); from this to the camp the gm- 
dient ia steepish, but the ground is firm. Such a rond must, from its nature, 
be imprmcticable during wet weather, but the stream would soon run down 
~endiegatt SH grape Menace thd er a line baa road ere 

‘any weather along ver-side. No villages, or even huts, are met with 


_ Sharan Ka'ro'z, 6300 feet. There is no village here, and no huts for some 
distance off the road. The hills are inhabited by Ka‘kars, of the Sulima’n 
Kie'l, Amand Ahe'l, Pa'nizai, and Shamozai sections, who do not here live in 
villages, and oll their huts are removed some distance from the road for 
reasons of safety. The ka're’s was the property of Sayad Mu'lla KaAa'lakda‘d 
(=Allahda'd), whose zin‘rat (tomb) is near Adu'shdil Aha'’a, and now belongs 
to the Tari'o zami'ndars (landowners) of that neighbourhood; beyond this 
potot it belongs to the ka'kars, There are several morrow, deep wells in it, 
and the water is good, The eimping-ground is hilly and on broken ground, 
bot the space is fair ond the soil dry; it is, however, liable to high winds. 
The main range of the hills ia about 3 miles to the =, but points near camp, 
for picquets, can easily be found, effectually overlooking the country, There 
is a fine view over the Pishin from many points near. A mountain path 
Jeads to Harsho'r to the x. in the country abont Mt. Kand. Supplies are fair, 
_ The country passed through as far as the gorge of the River Sharan is much as 
before; cultivation near the villages round Adu’shdil Aia'n, and then stony 
water-scoured country, crossed by many small torrent-beda, and cultivated only 
in patches in the hollows. At this time of year, March, some of the wheat 
was about Ginches high. The southernwood and camelthorn are thick, and 
the camel-razing, Sisasqocntly, is here plentiful nnd de Barbary bushes 
may also be seen pretty thick in some of the torrent-beds, In the river gorge, 
grass, both fine and coarse, and reeds are to be found, especially about the 

mp ground, caused by the frequent springs in its neighbourhood, Wheat is 
also grown about the river wherever practicable. After the kotal the country 
is very broken, but the nataral products are the same as before, and even in 
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these hills wheat and harley cultivation is largely carried on by means of 
ku'is, or artificial watercourses. Cattle and sheep are to be seen grazing on 
the lower Treea are scarce, but a few pistachio-trees are to be seen 
about the | The climate ia not rabid pleasant, but not unhealthy. 
Now, i.c., in the spring, the sin is hot in the daytime, but frequently a bitter 
cold wind blows, and at night there is a hard frost. In wet and elondy 
weather it ia very cold, with rain in the valleys and snow on the hills, shoes 
6000 feet, These remarks ap ply fo the s. of the Pishin generally ; the eastern 
slopes of the Afo'jak are much warmer. 


Fiera STAage. 
Sharan Aa're's to Balosat Ka're’s, 8) miles, General forward bearing, 96°. 
19th March. 


The road lends towards the Surai Pass, general forward waring, 108°, at 
first through very wild and broken country, with sl macents descents 
ae se id succession, but after a few hundred yards it follows the flat pebbly 

a monntain-stream, the River Surai, which is about 79 to 100 yards wide, 


a general bearing of 110° from Sharan Ka're’s. Tbe gradient is at first 





ea : ia after about a mile the ascent becomes considerable and very tying 
for b ae gn Ti: , and the river-bed Bally patrows to 90 yards alist 

miles, ar 15 yards chap citer The stream is usually dried up, only a 
tile water t found trickling in places from sprin = tee At one 


point, 24 miles nace the road enters the nu with 
th er ts rom, haa been recently made, to avoid a narrow hero whee only 
4 feat wide, ‘After this the road in the stream is the reverse of cow being 
6 to 13 yards wide, with a considerable ascent. At about half-a-mile from the 
top of the Sarai Pass, which is reached in 34 milea from Sharan Ka'ro’z, a 
very winding zigrag bas been recently constructed, at a fair gradient, with a 
G-feet road. ‘The ascent over the poss is about 300 feet. The descent into 
the Dof Valley is at first very rapid and winding down « recently made road,* 
and then fora mile down the bed of another stream, also called the River Surai, 
whiels ia Similar in all rew to ity namesake on the Pishin shim The 
bearing forward of descent is about 167°, or nearl AE the 
point where the stream debouches on to the valley the road to Ka're’s 







turna northwards across yok an AS en forward bearing, 80°) till the 


oe ad all eet pre on across the Hiver Surktab; here a 


ry insignificant a eee taal eee 


Danks fom 2 to 8 fect high, easy and pri in any weather. 
~ t used is one only practicable in fine weather, bat There ia ne 
the natural difficultica of the pass, and a little engineering 

fender it an easy ne aa always practicable, 

A bridle-path leads from Shoran Ka're’s to Sa'gihai, over a hill about 300 
fab gn tra cer Ra pape rendered practicable for 
troopa. Another bridle-path leads from the bottom of the zigzag in the Surai 
Past to Lu'r Anga‘ng, and another again from that place to No'a Ba'ra'r in 
the Pishi: ‘via the Kharzangal Poss, A main rood leads « from the Dof 
wid Zarghu'n Ka're's and Aéw'abla'k, and another x, to the 
Zho'b valley, wid Khunchagai on the ab of Mt. Kand, And lastly there is 
a cattle-track near the village of Shakar into the Pi'l country to sn. 

The country about the Surai Puss is very wild and broken, composed 
cipally of a series of conical hills, of a soft sbily and slate rock, which d 











* All constructed, I believe, by Liout. Wells, nx. 
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fearptes on ccd with the sir, . 52 TR TOE Ee MS ERTOS OSDES 
gen cones: rane in Sulla. ‘and dwarf tamarisk and barbary bashes are to 
é found in the river-beds ; some Sharwa'n or Shnai (? pistachio) trees also 
on the hills, and I saw one cherry-tree, Towards the summit of the 
¢ there are some olive-trees, a af yi bush, something like broom in 
ots lant like a dwarf } 

on HET piss there ia a fine view over the Pishin, tat no calti- 
vation Is to Fie sunter about it. 

‘The Dof Valley is an upland valley at a great elevation, 6500 feet, It is 
about 15 miles ina by about 8 broad, and its general direction is from. ¥.t.%. 
tonsaw, It aca at ites. end brie coment inet the River Surbla'b, and at its 
northern cod by some low hills. joy is drained by the oe 
4nto which run two smaller streams, the River Ro'd and the River Nari'p. .'The 
remarkable giacis visible in the Pishin is also to be observed here, and the 
water-scour is aleo considerable. Cultivation by means of ku'ls and ku're'zes 
is carried on by the river-banks and in the hollows os usual, Wie Soe 

ndian corm, and barley sre the crops grown. Whore not cultivated, 
ecatntty. et hare of trees, except about the villages, and covered over with | 
thick growth of camelthorn and southernwood, Tho soil is light, mandy, and 
friable, and not nearly so good as in the Pishin, Ka‘re’ses are lly 
ppeveruus, eine dug pA a considerable depth, and there seems to be no lack of 
Sheep and eats and cattle are p entiful, and supplies of the ordinary 
‘ind obtainable ev 

The valley is well paclatea the number of villages being no Tess thon 

twenty, but none of them are large, excepting — Kiv're’z and Hha'nieah 


if 
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Ka're’s, All the inbobitanta are Ka'koars, ani if quiet ard well- 
“palabra an their So name, ee shoud Surai Pasa, w 
ppearance. a0 ¥ 


pes | 
i wannisae, 1 Lat ann Mohammad Shar | 

Se Shakar, Baa‘ ie Ka're’z, Me’kha‘n, ahah Shanniat wate Balorai 

wtih Aro De'wad, Dilsho'r, Murghai, Nari‘n, Tlarai, Bargui, 


an aio of Mt. Surghwand, an isolated peak to the F, 


‘The climate at this time of the year, epring, is pleasant, the thermometer 
g from 75° in the ‘to 26° at night, and the cold wind of the Pishin 
fat ont hy. these: g hills, 


Mle Kia're's, 6800 feet, i isa Ka'kar village, of the Pa'nizai section, and fs 
sitnated in the centre of the valley on the River Ro'd, near some low isolated 
hills, It is of some size. Supplies are of the usual kind and plentiful, prices 
‘being high, as elsewhere in this part of Afghanistan, ee not so high ms 
placed by the political authorities. The ay ge ae is about a mile from 
the village, on the slopes of a low hill. is large and the natural 
drainage good; water is near, ‘plentiful, and pa re 


Fiesr Excomstox,—2Rafoow NXo're's fo Gwa'l, 10 mile, General forward 
bearing, 220°, 2lst March. 


The rood lends off s.x., ee of Aha'nicai Ka‘re’z, through a enlti- 
vated conntry for about three miles, it nears the Pinakai Hilla, Tt here 
enters 4 pansy or h dar toe the hills berks insignificant nullah-bed. Jt then 
passes along of the hills for about half-a-mile, and then 
entera another similar mall pass or gop. Here it is somewhat difficult, and 
the descent is steepish, about 4°, following a nullah-bed for about 400 yards. ~ 
The nullah is about 10 yards wide, and would have 3 feet of water in it after 
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ruins, Both these passes can, however, be caaily turned by following the bed 

of the River GAobarga, Alter the second pars the road debouches, o fo 
‘n Ka‘re’z, on to the narrow valley called the Gwa'l Valley, v 

about three miles wide, and follows down the ua of it ina #.r. ditectitin. 

Tiere it i stonyand firm, and, for an Afghan road lt crosses several 

small torrent and two sirenm-beds, viz., the iver Ghobarga and the 
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River Dargai, neither of which would be formidable in any weather. ‘These : 
join about 24 miles from Gwa’'l, and form the Gwa'l River, which about Gwa'l 
is a broad torrent-bed. The average gradient of the road is about 56", or ono | 
in 100. ‘The Gwa'l Valley, down which these two streams drain, runs along i 


the hase of Mt. Takatn’ into the Sha'l Valley, ay some 20 miles, The road may PA 
be Alar saeceny good for Afghantstan, and # ould give no trouble at any time, 
t for the first three miles, when it would be troublesome in wet weather. | 
w country in the Dof Valley is as before mentioned. Ku'ls and ka're'zes 
abound everywhere, the wollsd in the latter being very deep. About AAn*nizai 
Koa're's, manji't, called local mane't, is cultivated for dyeing purposes, giving 
a bright red dye. It is said locally to grow nowhere else, but I have seen it 
about Kandaha’r. The cultivation is costly and tronblesome a by, ns it | 
is mn, like celery, in y furrowed land, The value of 1 crops in'the in the a 
valley ia sald to be ft, 1 Syst Gere Talete 06'a nod indy Sweet RIGS >. 
| ‘not cultivated, the land ia water-scoured and stony, There are a good many | 
. fruit-treea about the villnage, The Pinokai Hills are water-scoured, undu- : 
| | and stony, and appear to be formed of conglomerate. ‘There is some 
cultivation nlong the fiats at their bases. The Gwa'l Valley has much the 
sane appearance as the other valleys in this country, cultivated in patches, 
but generally stony and covered over with s growth of southernwood and % 
Sainalshorn. On the w. side are the Pinakal Hills, of no great height, forming | 
a much broken hilly country between this valley and the gorge of the Sur- 
khab, and on the x, side are the Dargai Hills, rising to « considerable height, 
culminating in the penks called Uschdit, Surana’, and Mu‘ilaba'’ri. ‘The glacia 
observalile claewhere is also to be romarked here, The soil in the valley docs 
not a to be deep, about 2 to 2) feet over conglomerate. It is very light : 
and friable. Water seems to be abundant everywhere. Sheep and goats, but | 
“po cattle, were seen feeding in quantities, “There are a good many tree: on 
the the view about Gwa'l. 
villages passed were Ada’nizai Ka’'re's, a |: Pa'nizal (Ka’kar 
Ses anneal REN rt Ka're’z (Sara't 
ae ‘a’kar), and Keho't Ka're’s (I'm’ Khe'l, Ka‘kar), open Vie, 0 
fair size, 
Brg 6100 pci larg? is a long strags sling oper 
stffictent : Ls 


fatnaod top Prices are pot quite so high al the can rng 
eulti but the space is large; water, near, ood, a ie 
There tm fie view of Mts. Taka’ and argh’ fa grey lage 
tho Pinakai Hills to the rear, of the Sbargandai Peak the x., and of 3 
‘Sgn and Tore to A 1 oenda' we. feo the Beckie’ Vall 
and these hills can be turned by an easy road a little to th 
e into tho Pishin-valley towards Kiwhadil Kha'h, 
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Scop Excunsios—Giwa'l to Ukhmughdat Poss end A'madu'a, General 
) Secyant testa 139°; to A’madu'n, 107° ; to Puss, 94 miles; to 
Afmadu'n, 144 miles, March. 


| ‘The road follows the River Gwa'l forabout balf-a-mile, and then turns across 
\. the valley to the entrance of the Gurklai Defile in the D rgai Hills, which is 
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semi pan pe errors Sear bg ner ora, So far it is easy, and 
would present no difficulties at any time. At t the entrance to the defile, which 
is in fact the of the River GurkAai, the river is crossed. It is there some 
30 yards wide, but the banks are easy ‘and firm, the bottom stony, and. the 
Metoeath cenally insiznlicnny. After catering tho gorve' the river has to be 
uently crossed, its bed belag” Frosh: 30) to 20 yenis: with, Cie eicents. seal 
nd rapid, bottom stony, and the banks nowhere difficult. It seems, 
to be of swelling toa of dor 6 feet in the rains. The road 
ee ee a oe ae 
in to a metat pathway. le varies 
; considerably in width from 50 yards, in places, to 5600 yards, rg 
‘miles long, with a general forward bearing of 145°. The rocks are 
where the defile is narrow, and several hundred feet high, while Static 
places are very hilly and broken, The average emdient of the river-bed is 
aariiaty ¢ Se a, Tait be easly ele pond, ads i 
wos eesaber with engineering might be easily made good, if 
gts able and easy in any weather, the difficulties nt. 
At: fm | Sagerband Pass is reached. ‘This is a narrow entrances? tha 
vgs fis dotile ater passing which the road ctiters the Sagar country, a kind 
valley in the hills, running parallel to the Zarghu’n range, but presenting 
ns wild an o as can be well imagined. It is one mass of small, 
conical clay b hills, amid which the road winds, following the Hiver Sagar, which 
it constantly crosses. ‘The River Sagar is a small mountain-stream, with a 
sandy bottom and soft clayey banks, which are in places stec and several 
feet high, It is usually dry, but is capable of becoming an awkward torrent, 
The windings of the road are so sharp and frequent that it is impossible to see 
beyond a few yards atatime. Towards the head of the stream the road 
cnlers « narrow some 10 feet across, the ascent, which is 
being here considerable. 





y slight, 
. Adter this it crosses a small about half-a-mile 

¥. to w., and a mile x. tos, ot the end of which the kimnghdai Ro'tal, 

The ascent of the ko'tal is very steep for the last hundred yards, the angle 

about 15°, and the road, which has been hitherto soft and easy, though 

hilly and winding, is here stony an and bad. ‘The total distance from tho 

Pass to the Sderies tgs Pass is 4 miles, and the peers forward. 

bearing 100° After the ko'tal is croased, the road tums southwards 6 miles, 

: g forward 60° to A’madu‘n, a Jargish A‘dizai (Ka'kar rE hdiry dak in alumpy 
alley called the Igibarg. The road here presents no difficulties, Taken as 
a whole, the road may be called fair, and could bo easily made good, but could 

be used only when the country was quite settled, as the excessively broken 
character of the Sagar country would render it a sure hiding-place for thieves, 

dacoits, and bad characters. Water is not lacking en rowle, At A’madu‘n it 

* good, but salt and unwholesome in the Sagar and brackish in the Gurbhni 

efile, 

The count 28 passed in the Gwa'l Valley is similar to that before passed and 
described. e l'sa’ AAe'l village of Wulgai, 2) miles, and Kha‘nai, 6 miles 
distant, are to be seen across the valley in the Pinakai Hills from the entrance 
of the GurkAai Defile. Between Gwa'l and Wulgal is to be seen a mountain- 
 soapbane leading pe Ba'za'r in the Pishin, The ane rp where narrow, 

high precipitous sides of grey limestone rocks, and in the wider places 
raged ox gel ea hills of soft red and grey clay. A path leads off to 
the right to Quetta, about half-a-mile from the Sagarband Pos, The Sagar 
country is principal og eo of these low, clayey hills, and in places of 
solt disintegr or shale. The soil varies greatly in colour—white, 
Bry, hot and a waht red in the clay,and bloish in the slate hills. Trees 


scarce, except on the snowy slopes o Mea. Pi'l, Mangal, and Zargiu‘n, and 
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the sare n6 before observed : no signs of cultivation anywhere, or 
even of human habitation. Despite its broken character, the country is not 
diffionlt to sketch, the essential bearings being obtainable from any of the 
higher points in it. Mt. Tnkatu' fotos a magnificent front, and Mts, 
Zarginu'n, Mangal, Pi'l, Surana’, and Suryiwand can all be seen clearly from 
the ge ae Pass, They ‘ond the Ko'tal, 24 miles, bearing 145° across the 
Ightarg Valley lies the Pa'tii'zai (Ka‘kar) village of Bra‘hima'n. From this a 
road is said to lead across the ZAnwar Plain, described as being like the Pishin 
in size and appearance, into the Marri (Belo'ch) country, From A'’madu'n 
(A’dizai, Ka'kar) a road leads through a pass to Kudi'n, on the Tal—Cho'tia'li 
road from Baloxai Ka're’s, ria Go' gai, 6 miles, and Ro'dgai, 20 miles on. 
The whole country in these mountains is held hy sta Ka'kars, but in 
A‘madn'n there seems to be a considerably mixed populati 

The barometer at Gwa'l is 24°3, and at USimuglidal Kottal 234, which 
makes the latter place level with Balozai Ka‘re's. 


Sixtn STace. 
Balozai Ka're's to I'saf Rach. ps a General forward bearing, 108°. 


The road ad Ba the bed of te River Ro'd for a mile-and-a-half, the bed 
of which is broad and stony, but the stream usually insignificant. "It. then 
gots through some cultivated land for about a mile, when it enters the bille, 
after which it ta good and clearly marked, but the ascent is steopish, about 34°. 
At about 34 miles a small gap in the hilis is reached, and the road follows the 
bed of another stream, the River Zado’n for 2 miles. It is winding and stony, 
but woah difficult, though the ascent is again considerable. After , - 
raveyard and some huts, at a place called Mo'mi, are reached, pt ane 
Fighset peoiet on the road, which then descends again to the bed of the River 
Ho'd, running over undulating sandstone hills for 2 miles, The river is here 


still broad, but the stream is small and the banks easy. After this the road 


either follows the river-banks or its bed to the complng-ground, which is about 
alf-a-mile beyond the village of I’saf Kach, Tho gradient of the bed of the 
‘Kod is aboutlin 80. Thereare no engineering difficulties on this reat 
and, considering the mountainous nature of the country yogi it is 
and, excepting that the rivera passed through are liable to floods, i i shook be 
passable at any time, 
There i is een | 


HE 





or valley of tis ives Ro'd is about belEsshils broad, the country here 
;mountainons rather than hilly. is considerable enltivation 





. sare of wheat and Indian corn, al abe dvekoe be wane et ie 
eit fl te noticeable are the trouble taken to keep the river in. its 


Dace by menor of toe go and walls, and the planting of wee along: 
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these, by which means arable land is reclaimed from the river; and. the chan nge 
in the structure of of the houses. The walls are of mud over stone from 
sand the roaf is of thatch, plastered over with mud. Their appear- 


ance is much r than that of the huts in the Pishin. There aro 8. gos! 
many fruit-trees earicots, ane pian pet the villages, and trees on. the hill- 
sides, The villages passed are (Shamozai, Ka Ka'kar) and Ko’sh Rach 
(Ba‘zai, Ka'kar), near each other. Frisnepaageny 

T'saf Kach camp nd, 7400 feet, is in a wide place in the g of the 
river, overlooked by high hills, There is room for about a brigade, # soil 
is sandy, bot the natural drainage is - A road runs from this uy 
the River Pinakai, vid A’madu’n and ¢ r,to Quetta, From the hb at the 


back of the camp a view southwards ‘of "Nits, Takatu’, Mangal, Zangh’ n, 
and Ma’siwS is to be obtained. Mi. Pi'l is not far to, the 8 and a peak ts 
pointed out aa Chapar, to the but this is doubtful, Mit. Se 

to be seen to the gn. and Mt. A to the xs. The inhabitants are- Lai 


principally of the Sara'ngzal section. 
SEvestTH STAGE. 
From I'saf Hack to Ispira sh ar se General forward bearing, 116°. 
ath March 


The road follows the winding bed of the River Ro'd almost as faras the Ush 
Ko'tal, 12 miles, Its general direction is here easterly, but there are two 
tobe to the s. at “the 4th and 7th miles. The river-bed is stony, but 

difficult, and the stream insignificant. The gorge of the stream is at 
about 800 yards wide, narrowing 1 thet yards at the 7th to the 8th mile, 
on either side lofty. At the 10th mile the hills and the river 


Hie 


sh in to disappear, and the country t more open. As the Ush Pass is 
neared, the road ea cer broken vic aside is 


down the b ‘ofa narrow mountain-stream, the River Ush, which the 
Aa te Cie and then rans for two mules down the bed ofthe River Li 
s at a considerable incline, ‘The river-bed is stony, and about 


; wards at 
100 yards broad, and the s slight. After about 34 miles, from the Ush 


: Agha plateau is seen to the right, almost due w., and a 
détour from the road onwards, which runs nearly doe ai is made for half-a- 
a meee ey camping-ground. ‘The road is nowhere difficult, being hilly 
oa at the ah Pass, and at the points between. the River Ush and the River 
Gutdca, hetwever, are necessary, aa it- would be by no means easy to 
dat tine weer cwitncn, thet rand lan, Ceresnnenr yh oy y be taken in the 
Tio'd gorge as well as in the more © ily country above it. It should be 
remembered that the River Ro‘d is linble to floods over 6 ft. deep, and that the 
Ttiver LtAbarg also bears signa of being Sevply Sate at times. Good water is 
pemutel-e meee being wanting only for a mile about the Ush Pass. 
io cena wren, fin Oe nol aaaly 
at come about a beyond Shudand, and smaller bodies could easily 
encamp in several places en rowfe. 

A series of small Feasts ibe: than villages are paseed in the Ro'd gorge, 
all within o mile or so of exch other, as far as the ninth mile; ron doacgs Set 
all kinds of sectionsof the Kak’ars, but near Kudi'n up the River Sa 
3 miles, is Saghi’n, o Sayad village. 

Four streams, the Rivers Wari’a, Sa’bonal, W , and Shodand, ron into 
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the River Ro'd on the right bank, but none on tho left. After the ninth mile, 
at Shodand, there are no signs of cultivation, or even of human habitation. — 
The country at firet is aa before deacribed—lofty hills on either side of the 
gorge of the River Ko'd. Tho main differences noticnable being the large number 
of willows and frnit-treea about the villages and along the river-hanks, Cul- 
tivation in terraces is considerable—wheat, millet, Indian corn (maize), barley 
{and ? oats also) and lucerne, being raised. The practice of reclaiming lind 
groins run in to the river-bed before described is to bo observed also here. 
Sheep and goats also abound, The houses or huts become rougher os the 
gorge is ascended, degenerating into mere grass and wood huts, the sides of 
which are sometimes scooped out of the hill-side. The inhabitanta are Ka'kora 
of all sections, but Pa'nizais predominate. As the greater heights are reached, 
the hills become wooded, and, after Shudand is passed, the country becomes an 
uninhabited mountain tract, producing only timber, Besides the usnal over- 
growths, plum ({be'r) trees, junipers, and conifers (probably cedars and 
cypresses) are to be seen along the hill-sides, ond h like a rose A 
broom-like plant also grows here which the natives use as medicine, amo 
it like tobacco, : 
A grand view of the snowy range of Mt. Ma’s/wii is obtained to the 8, from 
many points, and on the whole the country is pleasanter to look upon than is 
smal fa -Afgbanistan, despite ite wildness, The climate at this time of year 


(=p ia charming, " 
TT hills appear to be composed, as ustal, of sandstones and clays of various 
colours, slate and shale. | 

Ispira Ra‘gha, 7600 ft, is merely the name of a platean in the wild hilly 
country to the x. of Mt. Maziwi. There is room fora brigade to encamp 
with comfort. No supplies can be procured, and there is no habitation within 
milesof the place. Wateris obtained near from the River Lo'ghan. There isa 
line view. 










ErGgniTH STAGE. 
Ispira’ Ra'gha to Khwo'rt. 13} miles, General forwarc 
ies ‘6th March. 





straight on dex. through thenareow taountain alley of the River To‘ pobargl 






for half n mile till the To'pobargi Pass is reached. The ko'tal is barely per- 
ceptil ead the ascent is very slight. After this the road rons a ad the 
valley, or rather upland drained by the River Mo’mand at the foot of 

: as far as the Nangalu‘na Pass (8500 ft.), 


| land plates, 

Mit. Spinstiar, The ascent is gradual as f 
which is four miles cut. After passing this, the road 
g. direction down the river known slLocesa rely LE 


, good, | wall marked, Ib is somewhat 
about the passes and river-beads, but would nowhere 
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this, signs o | | ., i 
i in the bills are the villages of Gurmai and Kurbl (Zakipe'l, Ka'kar). There 
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distance, To the x. ia the remarkable tablelike hill Mt. Syn'jgai, and the 
Chimja’n @har Hills, | | 

The river-beds are broad and «tony as usual, but have a slight grulient, 
They are wages Saati though the «prings ara not fat apart water is 
rather scarce. ‘There are no signs of habitation till the eighth mile is reached, 
where there is co gi haa at Nasrat, near which, in the bi but not visible, 
is a village called Ra‘dingeai (Dumar, Ka’kar). “At ten miles is the village of 
O'bushtkai (Dumar) on the roul-side—n wretched little hamlet. Soon after 
f wheat-cultivation by means of kn‘ls and kare'ze’s are apparent, and 


isa path, said to be bad, leading from Gormai, past Mt. Surghwand, as far as 
the Mehtarzai country about Mr. Kand. The inhabitants are all Ka‘kars, and 
have o wild, squalid appearance. After the eighth mile trees begin to dis 
appear, and the country to bear that treeless appearance so noticeable in 
Afghanistan. ‘The overgrowths are as usual, The Spey 97 of the hills iz, 
ag usual, of clays and sandstones of sorts, but gneiss ar echist are also found 
in places, About Kiwa'ra there are a good many fossils, There is a fine 


view of the snowy mnges of Ma'shwi, Spmstiar, Surlo’, and AAargal to the 


s, and to the »., of Nanalu’na and the broken country of Ghobargai. Mt. 
Sya'jgai is very peculiar, and would be landmark from any point. “Th 
country i4 f! easant to look at, and the climate now (spring) charming. Mts. 
Sukgiwand, Che'sha'n, Chunja’n Ghar, and Matkhilar are also visible, besides 
those mentioned already. 

 Khwa'ra, 7900 ft, no village—a convenient spacions encamping-ground om 
the banks of the Iiver Kiwa'ra. No supplies, but water is sufficient. 


Nowra STAGE. ‘ 


Khen'ra fo Chimja'n. 6) miles, General forward bearing, 89°. 27th March. 


"The road follows the line of the variously named river mentioned in the 
leas stn ad now called the ‘a'n, It rons along ita bed, now brood, 


r ali valley on its banka, Where it follows the bed it is stony, but 
easy and lovel, the descent being almost imperceptible, and in the valley it is 









metimes a tittle hilly. It is good and easy throughout. There is water in 
places in the vented: but it is nowhere troublesome, The country presents 


the same treeless, water-scoured, stony appearance frequently noticed before, 
The overgrowths are the same ns ngunl—camelthorn and southomwood, and 
frnit-trees about the village. Cultivation is carried on in patches by the river- 
banks, At this time of year (spring) there is green wheat to be soon about; 
barley and Indian corn are aleo raised. ‘The country is thinly populated by 
Zakipe'l Ka'kars and some Damar Ka'kars, and only one village was passed 


en route, Sa'la’'sh (ZakApe'l), The huts are better, being the same 5 those in 


the lower Ho’d Valley about I'saf Kach. Cattle, sheen, and gosta are to be 
seon feeding in places, and, as observed in the o'd Valley, there are signs of 
ombanking the river to keep it within its bed. 

The valley becomes wider and more open as the river flows downwand, and 
there ia a fine view down towards Smalan, E4.r. The most remarkable 
feature being the isolated Mt. Sya'jgai above mentioned, which stands ont in 
tho middle of the valley, 

Chimja’n, 7400 ft., is a Zakhpo'l (Ra‘kar) village of some size at the foot of 
the Chimja’n Ghar Hills. Supplies are fair, but imited as to choice—bhoosa, 
firewood, grass, Incerne, sheep, and goats, but hardly anything else. A road 
loads . from this, wii the Zaghlu'n Pass, to the Zho’b Valley, and another ¥.E., 
along the valley to Dargai and China’li. The camping-ground is along the 
river opposite (s.) the village. It is spacious, Wut very stony. 


‘ 
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Timp Excunswos, Chimjo'n towards “hob Valley. Pa'lhat Ko'tal, 8 miles. 
General forward bearing, $41.° 28th March. 


This excursion was undertaken to ascertain the roads leading to the Zho'b 
Valley from Chimja’n. The road lends at first through the #aghlu'n Puss for 
amile. The Pass is a narrow gap between the Ba'shai and Chimja'n Ghar 
Peaks ond is almost due x. of Chimja'n, It is about a mile long, being formed 
by the AajAlo'n River. The road follows the river-bed, which is abouts 50 to 
100 yards wide and very stony, but the ascent is al ight and the stream small, 
The general forward bearing is about 325°. After the Pass the Tarakai 
hha is reached—an undulating plain about two miles wide between almost 

parallel lines of hills running s.w. to xx, ‘Those to the §. are called succes- 
sively eastwards, Pla'nciarm and (fAwand, those to the s, Awaisha, fey 
apparently good rond leads to the Zio'b Valloy, past the WaltoT Peak in a 
direction (about 85°). ‘There are two Ka'kar villages, Adwai ( Khwaidn'dzai) and 
Gondamarai (Murma'ngeai) es rowle near this hill. A pathway leads x, to 
the Chormai (Ka'kar coOmniry peat the GAwand Peak. The Poul on to 

Hindu’ Ba'gh in the Zho'b Valley leads through another pass or gorge formed 
=e fy the River Zaghlo'n in the Pla'nshara Hills, called the Spi'r ‘Tangai Paes. 

bed and gorge are here rather wider than before, and the toad easy, wit 

aslight ascent. It is nbont half a mile long, amd the general forward bea 
20°, After this a shnt-in hilly valley is reached, about a mile wide, between 
hilly ranges almost parallel running w. to £. Throngh this the road follows 
the River Zagilo'n ata general forward bearing of 222°. It then passes th 

a third short and widish gorge, the Tu'r Tangnai Pass, th the Surmnstaili 

at a general forward bearing of 330°, and then openson to a third hilly valley, 
about half a mile wide, called the La'ndai Surai Valley, between the 
Surmastaili and Mali'v Tarkai Hills, but the country now assumes & More 
mountainous appearance, and the ascent of the nver- bod. ix sharper. A road 
leada Ww. from the La'’ndai Sarai Valley to the Mo'mand Sam’i’ country, to the 
=. of Mt. Surghwand, in the direction of Mt. Kand, which it probably eventu- 
ally reaches. Alter this the country becomes a mass of mountains, t 

which the road winds, following the river-bod, at a general forward bearing of 
905°, as far as the Pa'ikai Pass, 8400 fi, which is reached in & miles. 
this o aida . = ého'b Valley is obtained about 10 miles distant, and. 
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bearings to Hindu’ Ba'gA Sree un W posi 
both ia the Zio’ Valley. Mts. ta ena Me Ale 


nskiar and those to the 4. are visible au’iba Feiner Pass rey 
the Pass is Tlarai Skobai, a graveyard and holy place. The road is 1 
as the Ke'tal not bad, bat it fs not satel as a Tine for» ighroad or r 
ann Pena. Tha cts Spear to be yetatrally lemumtone ool a 


rocks appear to Shi grey sey entepin oa 
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the gorge the strata is very faulty 


rocky appearance, and the hills are in places precipitous and rugged, while the 


EEE 


baie hn char dl , and covered with stone, ‘There are no trees, 
are peanityh—grban in tufts, camelthorn, southemwood, and 


eur tamarisks, _Wator is scarce, and bhoman habitations few, JA few nce 





and cattle find pin the lower npg 8 ‘ima grains cil io 
coun is sreatot aula t e Pa'lka o . 
iinet the more noticeable points being 


tha Peaks Taryg ‘rene ee ie Maiswa, The Inhabitants are principally 
Yakhpe'l Ka’kars. 
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Testu STAGE. 


From Chimja'n to Baia'wai, 22 mile General forward bearing, 120°. 
20th March. 


The rood leads close under Mt, Sya‘jgni, running along the bed of the river 


so variously named, but now called ‘prea: the iver Kach, past some low 
hills, called the Zhar Hills, at the foot of Mt. Sya'jgai. It is here good, direct 
and easy, buta littl rough and stony in the river. After passing Mt.5 im 
T miles out, it runs in a aH. direction cast) sae across the Sho'r Valley 
towards the Zharuband Peak, which is reached at the 1$th mile, The River 
Kach is crossed at the 10th mile, here o broad torrent-bed a quarter of a mile 
across, but giving no trouble, The road so far is fairly level and ensy 
throughout, though stony. There are a few easy nullah-beds about Mt. 
Sya'ient and the hills to be crossed. After reaching and passing the 2harn- 
band Peak the road rons across o small valley called the Mzaraj, in a more 
southern direction (185°), to some springs called the Mzarai Springs. Itis bere 
stony and hilly, and crosses frequent mullahs and streams, several, especially 
the River GAwach, have bad banka, and would, when flooded, be formidab) 
obstacles, After the Mzarai Springs are passed the rood lends over a stall 
and easy ke'tal through the (FAultoT Hills, across a hilly valley, and. then over 
another similar ko'tal throngh the Mzarai Hills into the Baia‘nai Valley, which 
it follows in an x. direction for a couple of miles, and then, by a sharp turn 5, 
throngh the Baia’nai Hills, to the village of Bain'nai, After passing the 
Maarai Springs the road is bad, stony, billy and rugged pares pera 
nullah-beds, It is, in fect, s {nir-weather road, and it is doubti: whether it 
would be practicable in bad weather, This latter part of the country is called, 
asm whole, the Baia'nai P’nsa, whe 
The country passed is singularly barren of human life, has o deserted. 
pear ste being no signa of cultivation anywhere en roufe. Water 
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‘nai Hills are of whitish limestone and the pc bar eg the 
Bain'nai Pass is wild and rugged and much cut into by nullahs, the : 
which are full of limestone chips from the hills, There is a good. deal 

grass in the Baia’nal Valley, also barberries, olives, camelthorn, and a few 
trees also about the 9 ex of the hills in the Sho'r Valley. There is swampy 
and green land about the Mzarai Springs, The glacis cleerved before is to 
be remarked in the Sho'r Valley. ‘The peculiar feature of the country is the 
number of well-worn tracks and ny, nei met with. “These are very 
numerous, and run in all directions, as will be seen by the maps; they give 
the conntry an appearance of having an amount of traffic over it not war- 
ranted by its erect A good many are said to lead to places: 
when hills, The parallel run of the bills noticed to the x, 


narrow secluded valley running Ww. to E. into the Bo'rai Valle , over which 


there ia o fine view towards the She’rkai Peak and the Koha'r H Supplies 
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are next to none, but water is: plentiful and good. The camping-ground is 


cee but stony, and its natural drainage is good. The position is some- 
dangerous for troops in an enemy's country. 


ELEVESTH STace. 
Baia'nai to Ninga'nd, 94 ithe ete General forward bearing, 80°. 


The road leads nearly ©. over the GAazgai Valley, a rolling hilly valley, at an 
easy general downward zradient,and, thongh stony, itis good. About 2 miles 
out a little cultivation at a hamlet called @hi'rkiwa' (No‘ozal, Ka'kar) is found, 
tho wheat being now (spring) green, and a little beyond this the River Dargi’ is 

a Darrow stream with stony bed and steep banks, After this the road 
follows a hollow part of the vali in a more northerly direction, till the 
River Kach is again met a mile from Ninga'nd—now a wide stony ree te 
some 000 yards in breadth. The left bank is rather steep, but would 
difficulty, and the river shows ~ rai of ever rising beyond 4 feet, real 

Fagan horn dad , a8 there peepee aoe 
running into the River "Rach from t th oe hills in the valley. 

The country passed is somewhat | the overgrowtha are the sume as 
usual, but thicker, aud the lower | gh why capuble of easy cultivation, 
Foss are no trees except on the hill-sides, The population, Utma'n Khe'ls, 

og dey sparse, the only village seen em rows being Sarkai Zangal, but there 
are signs of there re been a thicker population formerly, Numerous 
pathways bead across the valley to the mountains on either side, said to be 
used by shepherds only. Cattle, sheep and goats ore to be seen conn: 
ku'le and ka're'zes also oxist. The Ghazgal Valley is bounded by 
Samear Hills to the s., and the Naraighbarg and Koha'’r to the x., behind 
which run the Spin Gihwazh Hills in a parallel direction. There is a road to 
Kach wid the gor of the River Kach in the Spin Ghwazh Hills, another to 
haba wid the the Kol a'r Pass, and a third to the Zho'b Valley eastwanl tid 

ester ton: is much warmer than hitherto, 

‘Ninga'nd, 5700 foot, ia an Utina'n Khe'l village on the River Kach. Supplies 
are scarce, but water is plentiful and good from ku'ls, There is a large 

space for a camp, and a fine view over the Bo'rai. Valley. “The main 
to notice is the change in the houses, Every house is a fort in iteelf, 
ahd the village has, besides, a small square fort with four small towers. The 
houses are of mud, with thatched roofs covered over with ni ea ae ce 
mud tower at one end, The height of the houses is about 6 feet and tl 
towers about 12 feet. 







bi 


Twreirtn Stace. 


Ninga'nd to Waria'goi, 12) miles, General forward 
Slat March. 
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some in wet weather. The River Hanumba’r, a broad, stony, dry torrent-bed, 
is crossed after Old Warla’gai, The left bank is rather steep. The road is anid 
to rin parallel to that running from Bain’nai vid Smalan and Bagha'wa to Tal. 

The country passed through has lost the depopulated appearance go remark- 
ablo in the upper lands. There is extensive cultivation carried on all over the 
valley and alongside the rivers, and the soil appears to be good and carefully 
cultivated. Wheat, barley, Indian corn,and millet, are the i aac The 
Ghazgai Valley extends as far as the Warin'gsi Peak, ond t that point 
commences the Bo'rai Valley, hepa up in an eastern direction. The former 
ia some 5, and the latter some 15 milea brood. About Warin'gni bed Src 
within 10 miles, there is a cluster of villages; those on the River Kach being 
Utma'n Aie'l, and those on the River Hanumba'r Sandar Ave'l—viz., on the 
River Kach, Numa'ra’, Jolka're'z, Shaka‘rez, Ro'dli'n, Lashtai, Arbasi'n, 
Batima’; on the River Hanumba'r, Waria'gai, and the cluster of three called 
collectively Kiankai, and Zangiwa'L Further up the Bo'rai Valley are Dargai 
and Shaborai, The valleys, ss regards vegetation, have the same appearance, but 
grass is more plentiful and better. The glacis about the hills is still observ- 
able, and these appear to be of limestone and very broken in strata, Thore 
are a great many frnit-trees about the villages, and willows (pollard) about the 
stream. Water ix abundant, and through Old Warin'gai there is a gurgling 
brook nmning, Ku'ls and ka're'ze’s are met with in several places. Numerous 
tracks run across the valleys, One from Ninga'nd goes through the repre (= 
Hills wid the Dargat Springs to Sinza'wai in the Lwa'ra Valley on the Tal 
Road, and another from Shaka're’z vid Ko't ond the Sho'r Pass to Bagha'wa 
on the Tal route. Old Waria‘gai is an A’li'zni (Sandar Aide'l, Ka'kar i 
deserted 6 years ago on account of o tribal quarrel. The climate is much 


warmer than of late, and the season more forward. Much of the wheat and 


grasa fa green, and several of the fruit-trees in blossom, and the flowers all 
inning to come out already (end of atte ‘The inhobitanta have a 
slo'ch cast of feature, and are of a much less wild appearance than of late, and 
‘houses are better; but still every house is a tort, showing an unsettled 
ite of affairs in the country. The houses sre of mod, and nearly all have 
towers, and generally also a courtyard in which is cultivation. The grain is 
stored in small towerlike mud structures on low piles. 
~ Waria’gai, 4900 feet, is a small village near the Waria’gai Fort, a square 
ruined fort of some size, with numerous towers. ‘The.cluster of alee called 
Aaankasi is also close by, so that supplies could be made plentiful, The 
eamping-cround, though spacious, is on cultivated fields, 


THIRTEESTH STAGE. 


Waria'gai fo Sharon, 16 miles. General forward bearing, 00°. Ist April. 


The road runs along the Bo'rai Valley in « generally due ©. direction, furtly 
through cultivated land, and pu along the glacis of the Tor KAnize’ Hills, 
and is there stony, otherwise it is pleasant und easy. About the beds of the 


‘Rivers Tor Kiaize’, Ba’h, and Lo'rai, the ground is somewhat broken, 


these streams several nullah-heads have to be crossed, givi 


| a little 
trouble, and alo numerous kn‘ls, which are troublesome to camels, “There is 
a alight ascent ne the first 6 miles, but after that a steady descent all the 


ray. Near the village of Navgivya'la, the River Lorai has steep and nast; 
banks and a sattow tel: The country ey through is the Bo'rai Valley, 
which is from 8 to 10 miles wide, ronning in on easterly direction, bound 
by the Spin, Waha‘r, and Ku'ru’ Hills to the ©, and Waria'gai, Tor Khnize 
and Muo‘'r Hills tothe =. It ia full of villages of the Sondar Afe’l Ka'kars, 
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some of which are large and prosperous, such as Dargai and Shabozai, and is 
extensively cultivated. Fruit-trees are very numerous, and water is plentiful 
everywhere, In the uncultivated parts there is a quantity of Du'b grass in 
places, and camelthorn and southernwood are abundant; dandelions also are 
to be seen in quantities, but, ge where planted, trees are, as usual, absent. 
Parts of the valley show signs of water-scour, and in places the ground is 
somewhat cut up by nullahs, On the whole, however, it is the most pros- 
perons part of Afghanistan I have yet seen, The villages are collections of 
well-built fortified houses of considerable size, and extend over a large extent 
of ground, (rehards are to be seen round each, and in some places large 
trees, and at this time of year (April), when the wheat is green, the villages 
look really pretty. ‘There is an air of substantial comfort iS prosperity about 
them not often seen in the East. ‘The inhabitants sem well off and contented, 
and supplies are as much as could be wished for. The cultivation is carefully 
carried on, the fields being allowed to lie fallow for some years in their turn, 
the land being carefully ploughed and the seed put in in drills; and I mwa 
kal carried under the bed of the River Tor AAaize’ by a syphon, showing con- 
siderable skill in construction, A road leads through the Tor AAnize’ Pass, 
wid the Churma Springs, through the Awazai (Ka'kars) and Aktarzai sey 
country to the #ho’b Valley, and two roads up the valley to the Mu'sa A Ae'l 
conntry, that to the x. vii the Me'nd Puss, reached in four marches, and that 
i to the &., vid the Tala’o Pass to Ba’za'r, in four marches, This last road is 
| said to lend to Do'ra Gha'zi’ Kia's, in eight marches, Both these roads aro 
ssid to be md. A road leads 8, through the Hanumin'’r Pasa to the Lo'ni 
Kike'l country, and thence to Tal, in three marches. This valley was tho 
scene of one of Na‘dir Sha'A‘s be apeye and he has left behind him a fort 
ealled Shahr-i-Na'dir, in the middle of the valley near Sharan, on an artificial 
mound, on the game principle aa that at Quetta, It is of some size, Small 
pieces of poxd foreign pottery are to be found in quantities all over the valley, 
which are ssid to be also relics of Na‘dir's occupation, A house in the Boru 
Valley is n fortified structure, surrounded by a wall about 12 feet high, and 





e. covers about an acre of ground. There are usually several towers to it, and 
| one door, Within the outer walls are generally o quantity of trees, and tho 
| house probably contains a whole family, At any rate there aro a quantity of r 
people in each house, Generally also there is a low 3-feet wall, extendi ‘ 
constitute a village. Tie ¥ 
Sharan, 4200 fect, is a Bo'ral village of the usual type, but not large, Tt is, E 
| however, close toa large cluster of other villages, of which there are a great ' 
ere an the valley, 51 Dene cones ee Emme eqeiirngr Wipeseni ‘s 
plies of all sorts are abundant, and prices are fairly cheap, and the peopie a7 
. wilting to sell, Water is good and plentiful. Caxopitip-artanda | ore Ba +. on 
. vated lands, but spacious, 7 
. 
| FounTeesTl STAce. ‘ 
Sharan to Hanwmba'r Poss, 12 miles. General forward bearing, 120°. r 
2nd April, 
The road runs across flat pott* for some distance, to China’ Ko't, going 5 
close under the fort, It then runs in a &£, direction, past Waha'r a 
Naigwa’l, a8 far as the hilla forming the Hanumba'r Pass, which are reached 5 
© Putt is hard sum-dsied mod found in allthe lowor lands about Central India, = 





in rainy weather. | 
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in about 9 miles, and after the peas is entered it follows the beds of the 
pereral ki vers: joining Siena: taking 3 tenn mvutiinds Co-Sie Oe ee of 
le of the pass, ‘This road goes through various kinds of 

2 hosshesamdnenree tec rough, stony, water-worn places. Several ku'ls 

rt knee are met en roufe; and the beds of the Rivers Si‘a'b, Marai, 
Siha'ey-and Lo'ralai-are erteeed, orf followed for some distance, The Si‘a’b has 
much broken ground about it, and bad banks; the Marai has signs about it 


a considerable stream, nearly kneeleep in the Rivers freee and Loralai, 

but that of the other streams is insignificant. From the above description it 

will be seen that this ron, though a good and pleasant one in fine, might 
through asf je reho alae saga epg nee titer The country 

as far aa t e mune 28 0 previous stage, prosperous 

In apace it is wild and hilly, and much the same as in 


en a Lee of Seno venaaia About the sae seen tall come 


Sida batons tv Gaia Hil and ‘the Ku'ra nt re abt le 
vegans tre eral forwanl bearing, 170°. rs “Teste boundary lie of 
d the Luni Kie'l. eg et eaten ey thi 

ontti a velley 98 and crime patie former eg a 
way, or to Na‘dir Sha'l's cccupation, as the i rete & 

the pass and near ite era to Meine (E), whieh x reached in 
two marches, Me’kAtar is a point passed at present 
is much hotter bere ube peer monn sapien ena 
able summer heat. Sport, which is fairly good slong the route, is especially 
goad in the Siecectte’s Paes: A boar was killed by the cavalry of the 
ee ee 






~Hanumba’r Pasa; merely neamping-ground by 
ground lsstny, but o size. Water, gras, ind firewood are good and 
N is.a view 5. through the pass, over some low 


No 
Sills on 3 on to the hills in the Marri (Belo'ch) country. 
FIVTEESTH STAGE. 


Hanwmba'r Poss fo Trikh Kuram Pos. 18) miles, General forward 
bearing, 121°, 4th April. 


The road runs along the River Lo'mlai, through wooded land for about 
4 miles, and is casy on the whole, It is, however, broken in places, and some 
torrent-beds have to be crossed ; and it would be very easy to lose the road 
without a guide. After this the road runs through an open plain, called the 
Sarghar Valley, for about 10 miles, It is here easy and good, being on hard 







is crossed abott 8 miles out, After this the Tumbe'l Hills 
the rond then becomes stony, hilly, and bad, frequently 

| : i-beds, some of which have steep banks and deep beds, and there 
is much broken | about. The passage through, or rather over, the hills 
ie koown e0:the rith Kuram. Pass, and the gene ascent up it is consider- 


| pe phe most of the way, A river-hed, the River La'ki’, with steepish banks 
and mindy bot 





- Called nezally, in English, caravans, 
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able.. The road is, as at present used, essentially afalr-weather road, but so 
far there seems no reason why a good one should not be made. The advan- 
tage is that some 40 miles towards Vata’kri are saved Be it. The disadvantage 
ia the want of water, but this want could be remedied by digging wells, water 
a crested obtained at no great depth in many places, | 
‘The country passed through varies seiletciaeats yi ot first it is forest-land, 
the trees being thick and close, mostly Be'r and Ba'bul. There is no eulti- 
vation or habitation now, but there are abundant signs of a former ego eaies 
When the forest is passed, a flat grassy valley, known as the Sargiar Valley, 
ia met, running ina general direction aw., open at the w..end towards the 
Lu'ni Valley and Tal, and closed up a ntly at the eastern. In the lower 
lands there is o fairly thick tamari jungle. The River Lo'ralai takes a 
sharp turn to the w., about 5 miles out, anc , after it ia left, there ia no water 
for nearly 15 miles, till the TridA Kuram Springs are met, in the Tumbe'l 
Hilla, Villages of the Lu'ni Ahe'l (Patha'ns, but not Ka'kars, and claiming 
to be Dura'nis) are visible along the River Lo'ralai to the w., bat no sign of 
present habitation is seen en roufe, Abundant signs of o former pers tion 
are seen everywhere in ruined villages, one of which, Paind Kia'n Ko't, is 
still in good preservation, Former cultivation is visible in many places. It 
is said local wars are the cause of the depopulation, ‘The land nominally 
ongs to the Lu'ni Kae'l, but the country is really debatable land. After 
the be'l Hills are entered, the country is wild and hilly, bat greasy and 
fairly wooded. Be'r, Ba'bul, tamarisk and, a now feature, dwaorf-palms, in 
er ndgreae There is no sign of human habitation in these hills. ‘4 Lu'nt 
alley to the w. is thickly populated, and there are broad well-lefined tracks 
leading w.m. towards Vibo'va, and thence to India, .A noticeable point, as 
indicative of a change of climate, are the enormous number of flies found. 
Trith Kuram Pass, 4100 feet. A camping-ground in the Tumbe'l Hills by 
some water, It is a hilly and irregular place, surrounded by hills of some 
height, and is not a desirable situation for a military camp, on the whole. 
There are no supplies; wood and grass are plentiful. 


SrrTeesrH STAcE. 


Trikh Kuram Pass to Teamaulang. 16 miles. General forward bearing, 124°, 
6th April. 


The road on leaving eamp runs in a &.«. direction for about a mile, when it 
runs &.as far n4 the Ko'tal of the TritA Ruram Pass, which is [ in about 
4 miles, ‘It ishere a good deal broken, and partly follows the bed of a moun- 
tnin-torrent. The pass iteelf is about 2 miles long, and the country in it is 
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As far as the Ko'tal of the ‘Trith Kuram Pass the country is, as before 
described in the pass itself, wild, hilly, and much broken, but fairly open. 


. It fa fairly wooded, and camelthorn isabandant. Grass is plentiful throughout 
: the march, and in places it is Aare and rceepil a “ica Valley is an 
open, fairl | upland plain, some Smiles long by as many broad. 
ax leis thinly et In the Kutes Valley the trees are thicker, brane fre the 
| dwarf palme, and in this and the Tsamaulang Valley wild asparagua abounds. 


The Tsamanlanz Valley bas much the appearance of the last, except about the 
Jarai Tang Pua where it ia stony, broken, and covered with boulders, The 
vrnes in it ia especially thick, and there are many tamarisks. It is about 
; miles wide, and appears to be 40 milea or.so long. Hilly as the country is, 
there is but one prominent bill, the Dadar Peak. It is entirely uninhabited, 
but is claimed by the Lu‘nis, who graze it, Wild animals seem to be absent, 
bat I found some porcupine-quills in the Kutea Valley, Three roods lead to 
Bayha'o, from the 'T'samaulang Valley. One due x, over the Kiarla’k Range 
which is mid to be bad, another turns the range northwards, but is said to 
waterless, while the third turns it to the south, wid the Gurmu'n Hill, This 
ia said to be a good road. A road leads over the Torwa'l Hills, aw., wid the 
Tang Pass to Tal, but it is a mere sheep-track. | 

Tximanlang, 4000 feet, is a camping-ground, by the river. Water, grasa, 
: and wood plentiful; the ground is spacious, No supplies, There ia some 
. danger of fre when the long grass of the valley is dry, 


SEVESTEENTH STAGE, 


: Tmamaulang to Ba'la' Dhaka. 11 miles. General forward bearing, 178°. 

| 6th April, 
. The road runs along the Tsamanlang Valley for a couple of miles, during 
which, as before, it is over level ch, aces some broken ground about 


ip a torrent-bed, abont 14 mile out. For the next 2 miles it rons through the 
low hills at the #. end of the valley, and is there ney and uneven, but not 
ay p. The road then 


5 except as regards nollahs, which are numerous | 

4 pert the Hanokai Hills, following the gorge of the River Hanokai for a mile, 
' during which it is broken, winding and narrow, crossing the river frequently, 
a which has high aoft reedy banks. The gorge is narrow, and the sides precipi- 
4 tows, The road here, as now used, is bad, but is capable of being aie good, 
; especially if a bridge were thrown across the gorge at the worst point, After 
: this the gorge widens to about half-n-mile, and the road is at fret fair, but 
= crea some bad nullabs. The gorge then becomes very wild, and fall of 
) conical hills, amid which the road winds at a considerable upward gradient, 
é culminating in a sharp ascent, after which it is lumpy and uneven, and ver 


ory 

bed and trying to camels. A nullah, with soft precipitous banks 15 feet deop, 
follows the road to the right, The Ko’tal of this pass, the Hanokai, is reached 

in. 64 miles, at which point there is a small grmssy plain, the deapent from 
which, down the Jurnai Pass, is vory bod and lompy. After this the Jurnai 
Valley ia croseed, the road running more easily over uneven, hilly, ground, 
gad following the Kahan Pass, where it is hilly, stony, and narrow. After 
this it takes.a 6 turn to x.e., along the Ba'la’' Dha‘ka Valley to the camp- 
dog-ground, where it is easy and good, The road, on the whole, as used now, 
is very bad, but could be made practicable and easy for ordinary weather in 
about two days or eo, The country in the Tsamaulang Valley is much as 
before, over 4 grassy fairly wooded plain, and the low hills at the s. end of it 
are grassy and fairly wooded, but stony in places. The country in the passes 
is very broken and wild, but grass, some of it coarse and reedy, southernwood, 
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and tamarisk, are alnmdant. “These are, in fact, abundant throughout the 
district, whi to be series of narrow parallel valleys, having much 


the same appearance as the Tsamaulang. ‘There are no inhabitants, and no 
signa of sk No but the rondways are well-defined. Any quantity of 
tertiary fossils (sea-fish, &o.) are found in the Jurnai Hills. The water in 
the River Hanokai is salt and undrinkable, and there is no more till the River 
Ka‘hian, where it ia good and abundant, A road leads over the Turwa'l Hills, 
by a bad pass, called the Tang, to Tal, and another from the Hanckai Pass to 
Ss rs When the Ba'la’ Dho’ka Valley is reached, the main road from Tal 
and Cho'tia’li into Ba'rkho’m, vid the Han Pasa, is joi 


Ba'la’ Dba’ka, 4100 feet, is o borial-ground in the valley, and the weual’ 


encampment. Grass, wood, and water are abundant, No supplies. As on 
the Tsamaulang ground, care must be taken to protect the camp against fire. 
The ground is spacious and flat. 


Etmureestn STAGE. 


Ba'la' Dhaka to Mitth? Khw'’n, 16 miles, General forward bearing, 144°, 
ith April. 


The road at first follows the Ba‘la’ Dha’ka Valley, and is there easy ; it then 
ring through high rolling hills, with deep ravines, but is still easy on the 
whole, though a little broken in places, At 4 miles the Ba‘la’ Dha’ki’ Pass is 
entered, and here the ground ia very broken, and the romlway narrow, follow- 
ing a stream with high reedy banks, but having a sandy, easy bed. “The width 
of the pass is variable, from 10 yards to fairly open spaces, At the bth mile 
the ascent is severe, over a somewhat open and hilly Ko'tal, but the roadway 
is not difficult. From this point the descent ts «Sint and the road very 
raged and stony. The road then runs over the Paste’ Valley, an upland 
plain, flatter than nsual, Hore it ia easy, At 5 miles, after running easily 
over a hilly country for a mile, the Ko'tal of the Han Pass (properly the 
Bankai Pass, but known geographically as the Han Pass) is reached, The 
detcent is sharp, over very broken country, and the road is narrow, very stony, 
and even, but not so bad as the country pussed through would minke one 
conjecture it to be. At 10 miles there is a very severe mizeag descent, alter 
which the road follows and frequently crosses the River Han, which is very 
narrow in places, but makes on easy roadway on the whole, At 13 miles the 
entrance to the pass is reached, and the Hankai Valley crossed, along which 


the road is hilly, but easy, crossing the River Han, now a tolerable torrent- 


bed, generally quite dry, with steep and eandy, but not difficult, banka, At 


14 miles a very narrow ravine, the Cho'r Tarap, is passed, It is about 10 to: 


40 fest wide, and about 200 yards long, the river having apparently cot tts 
way sheet through a limestone hill, At 16 miles the camping-grou is 
reached, at the entrance to the Hankai Valley. The natural road over the 
pass is not difficult, Sonalering. the country, and is rg tte of being ensil 
made good and practicable. ‘Tbe steep ascent from the Ba'rkbo'm side wall 
always be an obstacle, but the chief difficulty, want of water, could apparently 
be remedied in many places by digging, without much trouble. 

The country in Ba'la’ Dha‘ka is y and billy, but, excopting barberry 
bushes, other vegetation is scarce. In the Ba'la’ Dha'kr Pass the hills are 
rocky apd precipitous in places, but grass is abrindant in the less steep 
The whole of the country seems to be of limestone pajuryrr alert and 
the hills may be described ay consisting of one mass of fossil shella. The 
Puste’ Valley is grassy, but trees are spare. ‘The Han (or Hankai) Pass rons 
thrvugh a very wild, lumpy, broken, country, somewhat bare of vegetation, 
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but in the lower part trees of the usual type are abundant. The Hankai 
Valley isa grassy valley, fairly wooded. The most remarkable feature is the 
Cho'r Tarap Ravine: it is a sharp cut, narrow defile in a lino of hills. A 
similar one is visible n little distances to the w. Tho scenery in the is 
wild and 1, but except Tor T'sappar Peak (called Kali Chupprt’ iy the 
Belo'chi’s), there is nothing striking about it, Being debatable land it is 
entirely uninhabited. Patha'ne claim it a# far as the w. of Tor Tsappar, and 
the Belo’chi‘s from the « of this peak. | 

Mitthi’ Khu'i'r, 3800 feet, is a pet a De at the entrance of the 
Hankai Valley. No supplies, but the Khe’tra'n (Belo‘chi’) village of Hasni’ 
‘Kot is only 2 miles distant, Grass and wood are plentiful, so also is water, 
froma stream called Ba'bul KaAa'n ka’ Kho'n. 


a 


NesxkrEestH STAGE 


Mitthi® Khw'i'n to Luga'ri’ Ba'rkha'n. 124 miles, General forward bearing, 
210°. 8th April, 


The road at first followa the River Han, now a broad, stony torrent-bed, 
through the gorge formed b the Tha'ndra’ and Chappar Hills into the Lu'ndia‘'w 
Valley portion of Ba'rkho'm (usually called Ba'rkha'n by Europeans, and so 
spelt on the maps). The gorge is about 200 yards wide, and the road, though 
it is not difficult, is very stony. It next runs along the river-bed as far na 
Hasni’ Ko't, a deserted village about 2 miles out, after which it runs south- 
wards, or nearly s.w., along the middle of tho valley past Pa'ma'ni’ Ko't, 
Sr oe Eman Se then Gas tony elon Gas pale Ree 

) lain it is easy ood in dry weather, but dus ong the putt, bat woule 
tite all putt roads, be troublesome in wet weather, A little trouble, however, 

would make itvery easy. There is a little broken ground about Pa'ma'ni’ 
Ko't, and tho River Han is crossed twice, but is an easy river. 

When once the Lu'ndia’n Valley is fairly entered, a great change is observ- 
able in the country. It, like the inhabitants, becomes Belo'chi’. The glacis 
so remarkable in Afghanistan disappears, and the hills stand out of a flat 
doesert-like valley, in which the vegetation is in isolated tufts, and has the 
same character ag that observable anywhere about the Belu'chista'n Plains. 
Tn the lower lands about Luga'ri’ Pa'rkha'n there is a good deal of grasa, and 
tamarisks are abundant, Water is abundant in the valley, some ee 
and plentiful water being obtained from Maimo'd Wa'li Springs in the Ja‘n- 
dhra'n range, about 6 miles from Luga'ri’ Barkha’. There is also a fair 
amount of good water in the River Han, and some springs near the fort at 

Luga'ri’ Ba'rkha'n. The valley is extensively cultivated, the wheat at this 

: time of year, April, being in ear, though still green. The season is therefore 

far in advance of that in Afghanistan, The general ron of the Lu'ndin'n 

es Valley is about x.x., and its breadth varies from 6 to 20 miles or so, To the 
. x. are the Ja‘ndhra'n and Jaral Hills, a fine mnge, under which is a lower line, 

} the Dha'm, and to the & the Dhaula, Ka‘ldhrai, and Virida’ ran behind 
. which towers Sha’ Koh (or Sin'A Ko'h) in the distance. To the w. the valley is 

shut in the purparich and Bie'r Hilla, under which are the Ra‘idra’, a lo 

: range, and to the x. lie the Muza'ri’ Hills. ‘The Aro‘kha'n Hills lie in the 

. ley, and Han Minn'ra’ is a peculiar tower-like peak, as its name signifies. 
~The views are somewhat fine. A rood rons past the Bie'r Hills. wid the 


Maghmarai Valley, and over the Ma'r Puss, leading to Cho'tin'li, but the 
pass is a bed one, ‘The inhabitants are Belo'chi's of various tribes, but 


the country seems to belong to the Khe'tra'ns, who occupy a great man 
ges in this district. Several of the Be'lo'ch tribes are, however, pee / 


i 
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sented, and the Luga'ri's seem to claim sovereignty, their present Tumanda'r 
ot chief, Jama'l Aha'n, a ee born in the fort called Luga'ri ee 
but I could not ascertain they owned much in 

Lu’nds and Fuha‘ni’s are found in a valley itself, wt 
cha‘ni's are not far off; these tribes seem to use the uplands as a summer 
residence. There is one Sayad village in the valley, and the Bayada have, as 
the Pishin ge anes to have, 0 semi-religious mamas’ ae 

There are 5 ff mneh more extended 
the people seem nt live In a very unsettled state, being haraboed a the o tata 
Patha'ns and eos ee those pests of this part of the world, and by quarrels 
a Rk themselves. Villages frequently change their sites. Old Da'mna‘ni’, 

Khidra ni, and Hasni’ Ko't are all cases in point. This last was deserted 

20 years ago, on ita being harried by the Lu'nis, Everywhere over the valley 
are signs of former cultivation, and there was a canal at one time ronning near 
Hasn'i Ko't. Even in January last (1870) there was a fight close by Han 
Mina'm’, between the Lu'nis and the people of Cha‘he'n, in which the former 
seem to have been victorious. 

Near Luga'ri’ Ba'rkha'n is Su'ra’n, an old Muhammadan tomb of pakka' 
brick and enamelled tiles (bluc and white), like those at Mn'lta’n: and Shar- 
ghaln neat Hasu'i Ko't, is an old d fort of unknown date, 

in the Ba'rkho'm district is a ote mare enclosure with two to four 
towers in 8 d-fect wall all of mind bricks walls are 100 yards long and 
; The houses are all inside. 

Langa’ Bo'rkha‘n (called also locally Bangala’), 3100 feet, is s small fort on 
alow hill in the middle of the valley, Supplies from the villages round are 
numerous. Water is abundant. The camping-ground is spacious, but mther 
low and damp. 
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APPENDIX B. 


Tantx of Banometarc and Troeemwometmc Reapmcs and Remwanks on 
‘Wearner during the Mancu of the 2xn Cotume Tat—Cao'ra'tt Freip 
Force. Srame of 1879. 

_NB.—All the Readings were p farce talon in a rough and ready maunex, Thermo- 

ur Fn shade: Barometer Aneroid, 
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\PPENDIX C. 


MrMonaNxpUM. 


Spelling @ 4 Pes hey Sree oie fea aes af the ar of the Tal 
ota'lt Pied Force (Spring of ISTH). Compiled by Lizwr. R. C. Tewrue 
BS.C., lst Goorkla LF men ; 
) 1, In the first column of the accompanying list of place names the spelling 
purports to be according to Dr, Hunter's modification of Sir W. Jones's system 
of transliteration. The Hunterian system is, however, not strictly carried 
out, the only discritical marks used being those to mark the long vowels, and 
the “ dfalie” sign to mark certain peculiarities in the consonants, The object 
aimed at is cenoral intelligibility, not strict scientific spelling 
_ = In the second column the words are spelt in ‘the Pecstan character. 
Except in certain instances of well-known words, such as Mohammad, the 
spelling is phonetic, ag the author was not able to ascertain what the loca 
mode of welling ly is, and it should be remembered that in such a primi- 
tive country as that under consideration local names are probably never com- 
mitted to paper, and so have no fixed or customary spelling. This column is 
merely meant asa cuide to the first, 
_ytbe in eae is Niiteion, ing. to _ eerie meget of spelling 
lly , toilitary authoritics, and is intended to helpin recognizing 
the names of the places in other journals and records, . 

4, As the names found in the accompanying list are mostly new to gem 
graphy. and na place names are found locally to vary greatly in pronunciation 
in Afghanistan, the writer wishea it to be remembered that he does not 
vouch for the absolute correctness of the names found in his list. They merely 
represent the names as they appeared to sound to him, Also the same place 
has frequently several names, and the name adopted in his map is the one he 
found to be most generally known, The writer has gone as deeply as the 
hurried nature of his notes will admit into this important ethnological point in 
his notea on the inhabitants of tho districts passed through, which will be 














pablished in dao course in the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.’ | 
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Sre.tina or Names or Praces—continned. 


Proxsenio (Mirrany) 


ays Noa Ruhumdill Khan 
ys peas Goolistan Kareze 
us sya Achuckzyes 
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Srectisc oF Nawes or PLaces—confinued, 
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IV.—The ais agg ria af the External Aspeets of Organic Nature 
roduced by Man's re dear ty Professor Guonar 
{0LLESTON, F.R.S., Oxford. | 
, (A Lecture delivered at the Evening Meeting, May 12th, 1879.) 
Te modilications of the external aspects of organic nature pro- 
duced by man’s interference form so large a part of the results 
i> of all limman activities whatever, that the very first thing to be 
7 said in a single evening's lecture on the subject should consist 
; in a specification of the particular spots in that vast area which 
, the speaker proposes to touch upon. I propose, then, with. 
your permission, firstly, to glance at certain © the alteratio 
‘positive and negative, in the landscape of our own country, 
which we ourselyes and our fathers before us have intentionally 
or unintentionally produced ; secondly, to notice a few of the 
many alterations produced by disforesting in our own and 
: other countries; and thirdly, to show what our knowledge as to 
) the localities to which the parent stocks of the majority of our 
; domestic animals and of onr cultivated plants may be assig 


l, 
implies, as to the modifications of other regions of the world’s 
surface which man has produced by his processes of importation. 
and acclimatization. A few speculations as to the future may 

perhaps be found room for after these details as to the past and 

I do not propose to enter into the large question of the extent 
to which man may, with any propriety, be spoken of, as he has 
been, as a “geological agency,” a “telluric™ or a“ cosmic ” 
agent; and I will at this very outset of my lecture profess that 
I think man’s power of modifying the climate of the earth upon 
which he lives must be considered,* when all the facts of the 
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* Upon this large question, one only of many large questions which the various 
; details of this subject suggest, and by which, oven when most in the concrete, 
- they excite guneral interest, it is well to hear Mr. Robert Rawlinson aa he apoke 
‘ in a lecture on Meteoroloy, delivered Noveniber 1868, before the Royal Engineers 
af Chatham (p.7) :— 
Tt is certainly tree that nmn modifies climate over tracts that have been 
‘eullivated: but if is asserted, furtfier, that in various parts of the world, through 
‘cutting down forests, and in consequence of other operations, the works of man, 
climate hna been eo far modified os to have had its character abeplutely changed. 
, ' The Thames Is not now frozen over o# in times post,’ one place had mord rain 
than formerly, another place leas, aml eo on, If bey assertion: sich om these it le 
“fintended to be implied that any works of himan bands have actually altered the 
current courseof nature, | mast meet such allegation witha positive denial. The 
moat stupendous of human works can affect only the comparatively emall and 
srabitt og of the earth's earfaee open whiell they may have been executed, 
Evaporution | 
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case are taken into account, to be confined within much nar- 
rower bounds than some writers are willing to admit. It is 
wossible to overstate the extent to which man can go in the 
ton of exhausting the soil by wasteful or neglectful agri- 
rn and to fall over-tasily, not to say over-m willingly. into 
despair as to the restoration to fertility and political considera- 
tion of countries so mismanaged, And if it 1s possible to over- 
state man’s influence upon the dry land and its inhabitants, it 
is necessary to be very cautious as to asserting for him any 
wer of altering, except infinitesimally, the vast area of marine 
life Now, as the surface of the sea is to that of the land as 
four to one, and as I feel somewhat desirous of showing that the 
extent of the subject I have chosen is not quite so dispropor- 
tionately large in relation to your time and my abilities as the 
mere words in which it is announced might seem to indicate, I 
should like to dwell a little upon this delimitation of it before 
entering upon the subject itsell, 

For one of those striking suggestions qui fond penser si elles 
né font pas crotre, has been made to the effect that man’s inter- 
ference has been potent, even over the sea, to an extent which men 
of science have not usually claimed, and poets have denied to be 
possible. Mr. G. P. Marsh, the author of a well-known work on 

*The Origin and History of the English Language,’ 1862, as 
well as of the highly interesting work on rhysieal reography 
which appeared in 1864, under the title of ‘Man and Nature, or 
Physical Geography as modified by Human Action,’ and as a 

edition, ten years later, under the title of ‘The Earth as 
readied by Human Action: a new edition of Man and Nature,’ 
suggests in this latter work that the phosphorescence of the 
Mediterranean, unknown to, or at any rate scarcely noticed by, 
the ancient WEL may have been greatly increased since their 


day ee human action in the way of SthEpeane the whale. 





bel a the gina debe ad ae eee And so, while man 
exert an feemce upon eliinaie over the ihls ares of his operations, bis 


atc wvall nothing to affect the grand features of nature even over that 


stoall verso Onasil to iskarh the majestic scale on which she accomplishes her 

is tthaffected, and must continue fo he un- 

cables The power of min can hever aly modify th 

ain, eload, ruin, or Te emit it eeie ’ 

oll statemenia, which would aasign cosm ical atmospheric effect 

| cutting down of forests, to Inned drainage, land enlt cultivation and such Like 
agencies, muat be treat wit practical 

eat tee the sauce rabject se Reolus, «The Ovean, pe he 


pp, ie lata: Ungar, as rogarts Egypt dex Selehocs,’ 187 f 412; 


Link, * Urwelt ry A tertbvana” "iL, pp. 123-160, 1822, 
VOL, XLIX. ¥ 
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“Ts it not possible,” writes Mr. Marsh,* “that in modern times 
the animaleula which produce it (the phosphorescence of the 
Mediterranean, the most beautiful and striking of maritime 
wonders), may have immensely multiplied, from the destrne- 
tion of their natural enemies by man, and hence that the gleam 
shot forth by their decomposition or by their living processes, 
is both more frequent and more brilliant than in the days of 


classical antiquity.” In a more utilitarian spirit Middendorff, 
in his ‘Sibirische Reise,’ + points out that a continuance of the 
wasteful destruction of the whalebone whale in the northern 
seas will render it impossible to utilise for man’s profit the 
innumerable small crustacea and mollusca of the Polar seas 
which that whale converts into train oil! The profligate incon- 
siderate slanghter again by the Kolushes of the sea-cow, Rytina 
Stelleri, a sirenian “whale” of the region of Behring’s Straits, 
which lived upon sea-weed, has reduced these savages to the 
necessity of using this self-same sea-weed for manuring their 

otatoes, which useful vegetable, however, gives them a much 
fa savoury and sustaining food than was manufactured, so to 
say, for their forefathers in the organiam of the sea-cow they 
extirpated. It is perhaps a little ungracious to point ont that 
the most elegant of these three correlations and interdepen- 
dencea is not so definitely demonstrable as the other two. In 
the first place, it may be objected as regards Mr. Marsh's sug- 
gestion, that the Mediterranean whales,} not comprehending in 
their number the right whale, Balana mysticetus, are not whales 
which would either themselves prey 80 se Ye or exclusively 
upon the small invertebrata alluded to by Middendorff, to say 
nothing of those very much smaller, upon which the pheno- 
menon of phosphorescence so much more largely depends; or 
be themselves so unrelentingly pursued by man for the sake of 
their oil, And secondly, without dwelling upon any such quan- 
titative relations as the size of the microscopic “animalcula" 
just alluded to may suggest, it is clear that the square area of 
the Mediterrancan makes up a space for the extirpation from 








which even of so large an animal as a “whale,” a very consider- 
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® Joe. cil,, lat ol. p. 114; 2nd ed. p, DH, 

+ Band. iv. 2 t p, 348, 1867. | : | 

¢ The principal larger ears af the rena vee oot are patrons See 
euch as Delphinus lursio, Delphinus globicepa, Del phinna orea ; it inat least open to 
Rear Wacskes cock ehtine te tha Lalenentom sual tbe aperm whale can bs 
sidered a anything more than occasional visiiants of Mediterranean waters. Bee 
Wagner, “ Die Geographische Verbreitung dor Saugethiere," ‘Abbandl. d. 2te 
Clases d. Ak. d. Wiss. Munchen,’ iv. Bd, Alih.i.; and Sundevall, ‘ Die Thierarten 
des Aristoteles,’ 1863, p. 58; ‘Aristoteles’ Thicrkunde,” Aubert ond Wimmer, 
Ba. iL. pp. T3-74, 1808, 


Organic Nature produced by Man's Interference, aad 


able fleet would have been required. We know the numbors 
and the tonnage of the ships which, till the discovery of petro- 
leum * in large and available quantities, formed the whaling 
fleets of quite recent times, 1849-1850, the American whalers 
in the Sea of Okhotsk alone numbering 250+ three-masted 
vessels, with a minimum tonnage of 500 tons; but of any such 
whale-slaying machine having ever existed in the Mediterranean 
we have, within my knowledge, no record whatever. Now the 
capacity of the ancient writers for “not marking withal ” mat- 
ters of interest to the modern naturalist, can scarcely be over- 
rated; but it did not affect matters relating to war and the 
chase so much as such trifles as Stonehenge and the peaceful 
though colossal aqueduct near Nimes{ And os a matter of 
fact, we find in those writers abundance of references made to 
the means employed for the capture of the tunny, a form of the 
chase which is in no way more exciting, more useful for illns- 
tration and metaphor, nor even more lucrative, than would that 
of the whale have been if it had been carried on to any appre- 
ciable extent in the large sea on the shores of which 80 much 
ot the history of the world has been written and acted. The 
Greek word xyrefa means a fishery, not of Cetacea, but of 
tunnies, 

A story relating to the natural history of these true “ fishes” 
will show, in the way of a parallelism, ‘the facility with which 
mistaken views may obtain currency, si modo imaginationsn 
jeriant aut intellectum vulgariwm notionum nodis astringant, 
quantitative measurements, statistics, relative proportions of 
masses to other things, and even literature itself, notwithstand- 
ing. In the Oxford University Museum we have a large skeleton 
of a tunny (Seomber enna) brought from Madeira, before my 
time, by my friend, Dr. Acland. A foreign naturalist, whose 
name, under the circumstances, I think well to withhold, but 
whose reputation is commensurate with his very extensive pet 
formance, going over the Museum with me one day, remarke 
alter paying a not undeserved compliment to the skeleton: 
ec fish 7 never came from tee ne iterranean.” T answered 

Mat, 45 & matter of fact, it had belonged to an ocean-goi 
individual; but I also asked how it was possible to didfarentiate 
a Madeiran from a Mediterranean i ep My friend 
answered, “The Mediterranean is too closely fished by man to 
allow of any tunny attaining such dimensions.” I was silent, 
though very vivid recollections of long, however pleasant, days 
* See Marsh, ‘The Earth as modified by Man's Action,’ 1874, p. 108, 

+ See Middendorif, Le, p. 840. 
+ Marsh, i. c., pp. 436-427. 
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of coasting on those shores, without meeting any considerable 
number of vessels, or passing, as on the south coast of Asia 
Minor, any considerable towns except in ruins, might have con- 
spired with my recollections of St. Paul being driven up and 
down for fourteen nights in Adria, to make me queens this 
explanation. Some time after, I found that Cetti records 
tunnies of no less than from 1000 to 1800 Ib, as being caught 
now-a-days in the Sardinian fisheries! * | 

The results of investigation into the extent to which man’s 
interference may have told injuriously upon the propagation of 
fish smaller in size, if not smaller in importance, such as the 
herring, may possibly show us that here too we have exaggerated 
our own powers for mischief, Not only is the sea a large field, 
but cyelical oscillations in the “Frequenz” of its inhabitants 
are at least as possible, irrespectively of our interference, as 
are the similar variations observable in air-breathing animals; 
and many an animal, as, for example, the horse in South 
America, has become extinct even in recent, not to speak of 
earlier geological times, owing to quite other than human 
agencies. Man has no monopoly of destructive agencies, 
neither, if he had, would that, as it seems to me, prove that, 
“though f ne in physical nature he is not of her, that he 1s 
of more exalted parentage, and belong to a higher order of 
existences. Ho is not, in strictness of language, 8 beset 
a “telluric,” a “geological,” nor a “supernatural agency.” He 
may ultimately obtain, as prophesied by Mr. Wallace, such a 
mastery of the dry land as to supersede on that portion of the 
world’s surface the agency of natural selection; but he cannot 
even there effect cosmical changes in the climate, and as 
regards the sea, it is possible enough, as Mr, Moseley has sug- 
gested on the two concluding pages of his ‘ Notes by a Naturalist 
on the Challenger,’ that when the present races of animals, 
plants, and men shall have perished, the deep-sea animals, at 

ast, if not those of higher levels, “ will very possibly remain 





nnchanged from their present condition."§ 





: Bane ayes ‘ Esclngie der alten Griechen und Romer,’ 1556, p, 455. 
. &, Pp. ob, 
aay lection," p, 326, r 
§ Having been sompelled to express dissent from Mr. Marsh's suggestion aa to 
the Mediterranoan having been a lesa striking phone 

ancient than it ia in modern times, [ cannot forbear 2 a meod of 
| nich his works have 
) Ha 2, Of Horr Victor Hehn 
Mr. Marsh's work in dealing with the subject of man's action on 
nature in a ite which attracts the attention ond stimulates the thought 
at one of the politician, of the Iiterary man, and of the man of schence. I 
expressed my opinion upon the merits of the first edition of this work in the 
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afforded me. 
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Beginning at home, let us consider first of all what are the 


most prominent changes which man has effected in the land- 


* Academy" of August 15, 18T2. A third edition of it ree ied in 1877, con- 
siderably enlarged ond improved, And it may be observed that for dealing at all 
= pe poe with this subject, and indeed for avoiding very gros blaudering in #0 
dealing with it, itman toust have some knowledge not of purely setentific 
ecta, of the facta of history on the large eeale, ond of the results at least of 

ological inquiry, but also of the power which commercial legislation and com- 

ret ee sti ha inves for wl tesrinigs the distribution of the various vegetable amd 
animal articles of trade; otherwise he may fall, as some hove fallen, into the 
error of $e par ‘commercial resulta to have been produced by changes in the 
laws, not of man, but of climate. I make this hensive for, among olher purposes, 
the purpose of introdocing another remark to the effect that it ia much to be 
regretted a fresh edition of Durean dela Malle's‘ Reonomie Politique des Romaina" 
showld not be brought out in these days: it isa work of permanent yalue, though 
it re “a epafeednsty As works of a more exclusively scientific character, but 
Bull intelligible easily to perions poaseased of a mastery of the madiments of bot 
and zoolory, and of cardinal importance in msearches such sa these, 1 w 
specify :-— 

De Candalle, * Géogruphie Botaniqne raisonnée,’ 1855, 
— Unger’s “ Botanische Streifziige,” in tho ‘Siteungsberichte" of the Vienna 
Academy from 1857 to 1859 inelnsively. 

Isidore Geoffroy St. Hilaire, * Histoire Naturelle Générale dea Régnes ‘Orgu- 
niques’ tom. ii, 1862. | 

h. E, Baer,‘ Rede und Studien ava dem Gebieto der Naturwiseonschafien,' 
four octavo volumes which appeared in the years 1864, 1878, and 1876, and 
contain much of eerepoil as well as of other interest, This illustrious scientist 
whe for some years from 1800 onwerds concerned, together with v. Helmersen, in 
bringing ont at the cost of the St. Petersburg Academy, a periodical, ‘ Beitriga 
cur Kenntniss des Russiachon Reiches," In one of the volumes (xviii. 1856, 
pp. I11-115) of thia periodical, a short paper by ¥, Baor appears, the purport of 
which is shown by its tithe, “Die Urulie Waldlosigkeit der Slid-russiechen Steppe,” 
“The Aboriginal want of Wood on the South Russian wie aa This paper waa 
written in supplementation of a paper which had appeared in the fourth volume 
of the enmn0 periodical, 1841, pp. 163-198, with the sume object of dep 

















rl ementiolly nugatory attempt to make these . timber- bearing. 
np tale ahcdrgatang oe i Dacaiien tt a as chacsstanatia ai tha Manges 


ogiet, and cid a fheeerarra tet it shows how pure natural 


conan Sg be brought to bear upon opera ae tions and may save a Govern 


ment from engaging at great expense undertakings. V. Baer, 
Jeo :—* At that time (1841) I bad forborne to bring up piece of evidence i 
favour of the South Steppo never having been wooded) which la moch older than 
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scape, 80 far as the landscape is made up of organic elements, 
of our own country. I have not undertaken, and shall not 





og ante ete for food upon deed of the Glee Goal not of course travel 


f i Hessian: forests: and tt fey vier am 
were thousands of before the time of Herodotus” ~ = 


a wrong one in his* Autobiography,” p. 644, “Nor have I found any 
: , bidla's * Ranel won eet eine biograpl 
| have therefore another justificntion for the giving 
details, and am Fit | tate dhe gaved cthées: tronbla Witedl fo take for 
net nelped, however newline nn per cut 


* Abhandlin. ar End- tnd Volkerkunde,’ 2 vols. 1877-1878, 
. frikonde, of which three fascicles have appoartd in the present 


3 to be found « nied in the works above « 
sitet eer one Se * ion in the pestioaler Are the Lmcerere 
along the shores, and especially the eastern shores, o the Mediterranean to be 
lonked upon as inv en exhausted by man's interference with them in the 
d+, Ste rag so robbed of any clinnes of political this ldo er And 
this question is connected that which askew any Pet eee 

of climate has been effected in the ame regions magia ger 
literature of this controversy, which has been tN greet hr obvionsly enough by 
partisans filed a lent on one wide wth politi bas if we ve only tho most 
not very extensi a place 


(C, Fraaa, in bis ‘Klima und Pilanrenweli,’ 1547, takes the pessimistic view, 


which 
J, P. Follmernyer, in a review in the some apparently, and 
republished in in ble * ‘ Gosammel te ot a 1561, ii. 462, Pande with shitter 


C. Frans, in the ‘Geschichte der Landbau und Forstwissenschaft,”. Minchen, 
1885, had the opportunity of again expounding his views, p. 350 ef passim, in his 
. aceon of Liek a vinwe, tga are to be found in me 
ator! Laws of Husa Eng. Trans, | in his* Chemische 

Brit the ninth edition of which be date 1878. ~ 
_ Frana, possibly or prestimalily ® relative of 0, Froos, from certain pula 

7 anges ot hia * Aus dem Orient,” 1867-1878, would appear to be of similar yiews 
to those of his numesake ; he apreuke (vol. Lp. 213) in defines of Arigo's views, aa 
expounded in * (Euvres," vol, viii., " Notioes panera, sr wol, v. ed, 1859, p, 233, 


-=__ = 
= 


A ofa “veriindertes Clima der Nillander,” and says (p. 215), what will be rearl with 
2 some surprise by Indian officials, “ Hevtzutage Peat de Energie selbet eines 
-, E « onter der Bonne von fon... man erchlaift, 

4 tego und fal, man fingt an ma bummeln nexcellent answer to all this is 
" Biven by 

, 


Fischer, * Boitrige zur donde Geographic des Mittelmeorlander, 
| Biciliens," 1877, p. LM, otek  P 
“Fr. “es in his‘ Winsnachafiliche Exgolnissc einer Reis in Griecbenland," 
1862, has dealt similarly eyeh: this question at the conclusion of his amall but 
inomair, win 187-211 
‘The views of Victor Hehn, and those of the recently deceased botanist and 
anther of an authoritative work,‘ Dio Vegetation auf die Erde," 1872 (translated 
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attempt to speak of such changes as those which the embank- 
ment of our rivers has effected, referring those of my hearers 
who may feel an interest in this particular change, to Sir 
Christopher Wren's bridle upon the subject, which may 
be found with very much else very well worth reading in the 
‘Parentalia,’ p. 280. But I have to say that changes of propor- 
tionately equal magnitude have been effected in our landscape 
by the interposition of man in the way of introducing into it 
trees which, though now naturalised, are demonstrably not 
indigenous to our soil, The most striking of these changes are 
those which have been effected by the introduction of the 
common elm, C'lmus campestris; next, if indeed not equal in 
magnitude, those effected by the introduction of certain coni- 
fer ; and then, at a long distance behind as regards numerical 
importance, those effected by the introduction of the horse- 
chestnut and the sycamore. I do not of course forget that such 
trees as the walnut, and a host of other trees which are now 
entering into the picturesque, if not into the economical aspect 
of Great Britain, are as foreign to our soil as their names 
remind us they are; but Iam not delivering a treatise upon 
our forest trees, and I shall confine myself within the limits 
which the three or four trees or orders of trees specified in the 
preceding sentence mark out for me. Let me biaes with the 
simpler cases, those of the horse-chestnut and the sycamore first. 
I should indeed be ungrateful, living as I do within such easy 
sight of the beautiful, if not unrivalled, horse-chestnuts of New 
College Gardens, if I did not express my sense of gratitude to 
the men who introduced that tree into England. ‘There is, of 
course, as little en as to its non-indigenousness as there 
can be as to its ty. Botanists, however, differ as widely 








into French in 1877 by Tchihatchef), viz. Grisebach, may be given in the words 
of the latter, when reviewing the former in the * Gottingen ite Anzeiger,’ 
nictie Sra p. 1767. With these views we agree, They ron | oad Tt Foot 

wirtt er dio Meinung das die kinssisehen Lander erschopft selen ond ciner 


a ee oaticen Blithe keine natiirlicho G | | 
Er trifft des Wesen der Sache, indem er mgt, dase [hr Klima, im Groxsen 
enfgefuast, nicht vom Boden ond Lapin Vegetation phe von ‘ weltgreifenden, 
metecrologischen Vorgangen’ abbinge, die durch [hre geographische Lage 
bestimmt, ‘von Afrika et thes alanticchen Meere bis um Areion wad Siberion 
riichen.” Ebenso muss man sein cingchendes Verstindnias dieser 

urOhemie sich regen die Ansicht 


ara ate yn erschipft sei. Wie die lombardische Ebene durch die Alpeniliisas 
mit frischen Sflicaten ond Kalkealren geepeist wird, eo liefern die eo manipfaltiz 
Sitwe toon ‘Suet teceetiite ont Genk dor Risnhe Wee oan 
L ; cay Fa E CPEB ac i Tite fe hese | i 
Vormithe, om die Erdiromen der Thilen ond Tielelenen immer 
wieder auf Nege zu b % 
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as possible as to what its native land may have been. I have 
not been able to satisfy myself that Hehn, Le., pp. 348 and 457, 
is right in saying that we owe the introduction of this tree inte 
Europe to the Turks. All but certainly this was not the case 
if D, Hawking, as cited by Fiedler in ‘ Reise durch alle Theile 
des Konigreiches Griechenlands,’ 1840, vol. i. p. 649, is right 
in saying that this tree grows wild on Pindus and Pelion. 
There are not wanting species on either side of the Greek Archi- 
pelago which no naturalist would divide or bifareate, nor, I 
Imagine, has the Greek Archipelago existed in its disconnect- 
ing discontinuity as long as the species isculus hippocastanwn. 

The syeamore is another undoubtedly non-imdigenons tree, 
but it is thoroughly naturalised and abundant in certain parts 
of England; and notably in the Lake District it forms a very 
characteristic feature of the landscape, when it is massed round 
the equally distinctive old farm-houses. In the Lake District 
its leaves have assumed a somewhat darker colour than they 
ordinarily bear in the southern and midland counties; and its 
bark often exhibits what some naturalists would call a mimetic 
analogy to that of its fellow-countryman the Oriental plane. 
The sycamore has yet other claims upon our attention, as the 
readiness with which its seeds take root might have long 
ae Srey ee even to the eyes of the least observant, that 
idolon theatri moléstissimum ef ineptissimum which taught that 
if a plant could be proved to be non-indigenous in a country it 
was useless to expect it to flourish there.” 

I will now turn to the Coniferm, In another place,t I drew 
attention to the well-known and universally accepted fact, thet 
till comparatively recent times the Scotch tir (Pinus sylvestris), 
the yew (Taxus baccata), and the juniper (Juniperus communis 
had been the only representatives in these islands of the natural 
order Coniferw. I did not dwell then, and I will not dwell now, 
upon the greatness of the difference which has, in the last 
three hundred years, been effected in the general aspect of our 
country by our successive importations of the spruce, the larch, 
and the silver fir from other Kuropean countries, and the multi- 
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® For an example of the operation of this notion, a fo the most obvious 
faots, seo * Viti (Fiji), by Berthold Seemann,” p. 426, where, apropos of the stute— 
ment “the cotton plant is not indigenous in Fiji," wo have the following note;— 
“Most of the newspapers took this fact to be o serious drawh to the 
#icetsafal cultivation of cotton, quite forgetting that ectton is not indlgonons to 
the United State: ond many other countries in which it Mourishes, I made 
exactly the same sinterment (cotton ja not indigenous in Fiji), bet added that not- 
withstanding, it had become almost wild in some porta, eo well ie the country 
adapted for its griwih.—B.s," 
+ * Hritish Barrows,’ p. 724. 
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tudinous trees belonging to the same order from North America, 
from North India, from California and Mexico, from Japan, 
from China, and from Chili, the names of which “ plants of the 
fir tribe suitable for the climate of the United Kingdom, eulti- 
vated by .... nurserymen and seed merchants,” fill up some 
sixty-six poses in a sale catalogue now before me, <Any 
traveller, by rail or otherwise, can appreciate the greatness of 
the alteration which has been effected by man on nature, if he 
will but bear in mind the three trees just specified, and 
recollect as he sees the silver fir spreading out with its airy 
interspaces in the sky-line, and the larches and spruces clothing 
the hill-side in acres upon acres, that these trees were as little 
known to the untravelled Englishman of the times of the 
Tudors as were the “Weymouth” pine, the Deodara, the 
Wellingtonia, or the Arancarim. The statesman, indeed, can 
read something of the political and commercial history of this 
kingdom in the trees which speak of the various countries, 

rther distant apart from each other than are “China and 
Pern,” with which England has successively come into rapport ; 
and the changes which he has suggested to him are scarcely, 
if at all, less complicated than those which the naturalist can 
show to have been similarly set up in the world of lower life 
represented by birds and insects. Since 1 wrote as above (f ¢.) 
I became acquainted with an article on “Coniferous Trees” in 
the October number of the ‘Edmburgh Neview for 1864, to 
which I would beg to refer my hearers for a detailed and very 
I ting account.of the successive successful acclimatisations 


in 
of members of this natural order; and upon the ground thus 


sufficiently occupied I will not encroach. It is not unin- 
teresting, and not entirely irrelevant either, to observe that 
Great Britain and Ireland were both richer in Contferm in 
recent geological periods than they have been since those times 
down to those of ne Stuarts. In the sunken forest at Cromer, 
in Norfolk, in a deposit" of a period immediately preceding; 
the glacial, we find the spruce fir represented, together wi 
nearly all the rest of the scanty list of really indigenes post- 
glacial English trees. In the Cromer forest we find the spruce 
represented, tocether with the Scotch fir, the yew, the oak, the 
old er, the birch, and the blackthorn. The ash has somehow 
failed to join itself on to this company; but we see it forming 
one of it, though the spruce in its turn is absent as well as all 
other trees, in many small copses or thickets in out-of-the-way 








* Boo ‘Rudiments of Geology,’ by Samuel Sharp, rea, res, 2d ed. 1876, 
p. 160. 
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= of this country. Such, for example, are many mountain- 
ime-stone headlands in parts of the Principality, where the 
Welshman—in spite of the traditional hatred for trees which 
his race, like some other ancient races, as, for example, the 
Spanish, is said to entertain—has allowed the ancient flora to re- 
main, and left it unmixed with foreign importations, The inter- 
vention of the glacial period will easily account for the wiping 


_ out of the spruce from the list of post-glacially indigenous 


British trees; but it is not so easy to explain how it has been 
that the silver fir (Abies pectinata), which is found in the 
Scottish po was absent from at least historic Britain till 
the year 1603; and that the Pinus mughus, the Teda of the . 
Romans, chould be found in the peat-bogs of Ireland, and 
should subsequently have become as thoroughly extinct there 
ag the Irish iy, leew megaceros. On the other hand, it is 
not difficult to understand how it has been that the Scotch fir, 
with characteristic pertinacity and hardiness, followed up the 
retreating glacial forces more closely than even the “ Norway” 
spruce; tor at this day it propagates itself, either by self-sown 
or by squirrel-sown seeds, much more surely and widely than 
does this equally or more than equally hardy tree. “ied 
I must not leave the subject of the Scotch fir without rectify- 
ing an error relating to it which various writers,* from the time of 
Caesar's Greek translator down to those of Evelyn and of myself 
inclusively, have fallen into when writing about it. Julius 
Cesar, in an often-quoted and as often mistranslated passage,t 
says of Britain, “ Materi cujusque generis, ut in Gallia, est 
preter fagum atque abietem ;" and these words are ordinarily 
taken to mean, “There is wood of all kinds to be found im 
Britain, as in Gaul, except the beech and the fir.” Poor old 
Planudes of course blundered, as a Constantinople monk of the 
fourteenth century was sure to blunder, “ reaping,” as Mr. Philip 





* Planudes fl. 1527 ap. See p. 46 of Appendix to Cambridge edition of Cmanr’s 
Worka, 1706, 
Evelyn, ‘Silva, a Discourse of Forest Trees delivered in the Roral Society. 
‘tale t Ed. Honter, 1776, p. 129. : Ms 
mated, * E*hil, Truns..” vol. lei, for year 1771, pt. 2, 1772, p. 166. 
De Candolle, ‘Géogr. Botaniqun,’ pp, Ld, eke, 1855. nhs 

Jolina, ‘ Forest Trees of Great Britain,” p. 42. 

Rolleston in ‘ Britiah Barwa,’ P. 722-724. To do myself justice, I did not err 
so widely na my companions in this matter. I wna as ignorant of Latin as they ; 
bot l accused Julius of only one blunder, while they accused him of two, If I had 
really believed thet“ Cmanr doth not wrong bat with good cause" it would have 
Leon ae ag a it on EBpecteh : cava _ Sxpisnstion " for Julius os 
regained the abies, but confessed thot I felt some doubt as to the accuracy of his 
statement aa to the beech, ‘ 


~ # De Bello Gallico, ¥, 12. 
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Smith has remarked apropos of his edition of the Anthology, 
“the reward which often crowns the labours of bad editors wh 

undertake great works;” and the words of Julius appear, I. ¢., 
in the following Greek dress: way eléoy &¢ Sévpou wap’ abrots, 
os é€v TH TaXaria whan drpyot te Kal weiwns, dieta. Evelyn, 
speaking of the fir (p. 139, L¢.), uses the following words: 
“which with this so common tree (the beech) the great Casar 
denies to be found in Britain; .... but certainly from a 
grand mistake, or rather, for that he had not travelled much 
up into the country.” Hasted (Le.), in 1771, translates the 
words thus: “'This island has every kind of tree the same as 
Gaul exeept the fir and the beech. Some scholars hold still 
that this is the right way of translating the words, But my 
friend Mr. J. P. Muirhead the author of the Life of James 
Watt, pointed out to me that preter, in the language of Julius, 
does by no means always mean except, but means sometimes 
simply besides. For example, when* Ariovistus stipulates that 
Cwxzar and he should meet and confer on horseback, each 
bringing ten assessors with him, Cwsar's words run thus: 
“ Anovistus, ut ex ‘equis colloquerentur, et preter se, denos ut 
ad colloquium adducerent, postulavit.” And we may learn 
from this single passage that it is as well to be quite sure of an 
author's meaning before we impute “a grand mistake” to him, 
especially if he happen to be really a grand man. I may ‘add 
that Cicero, in a single passage in the same connection as one 
which I shall have to refer to shortly for another purpose, 
uses the word preter in both the senses, except and besides, His 
words, telling us how Verres bestowed himself, somni, vin, 


stupri, plenus, run thus: “ Vir accumberet nemo preter (except) 


ipsum et pretextatum filimm; tametsi recte ¢ sine | 
ceplione virum quum isti essent neminem fuisse .. . . Mulieres 
autem nuptem nobiles preter (besides) unam minorem: Isidori 
filiam, ke. &e. Erat Pippa quedam uxor... . Erat et Nice 
foomina.” My own natural history studies had familiarized me 
with the line of Plautus, Stich., 3, 460:— 
* Mustela murem ut abstolit prefer podes "— 

and should have shown me that the local meaning of preter is 
also its general meaning, and that it retains idea of “ by 
the side of,” even when by the aid of a negative, expressed or 
implied, it comes to be more conveniently translated by the 


It reall bs perhaps showing as much over-anxiety to vindi- 











* De Bello Gallien, i. 43, + X. in Verrem, Act. ii. Tb, v, 31, 81. 
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eate Cesar's accuracy, as has been shown of over-readiness to 
impute inaccuracy to him, if I were to point out, after Parla- 
tore,* that Cesar might have been familiar with the Scotch 
fir itself, Pinus sylvestris, even in Italy, to say nothing of the 
other European countries traversed by his victorious eagles. 
An historian who was or was not a professed botanist, might 
without any sensible man blaming him, speak now-a-days of 
all the common pines, “Scotch,” “umbrella,” “cluster,” ce, 
as “pines”; my present belief is that Julius would similarly 
have spoken of them all as aliefes, and would probably have 
included the “firs” proper under the same name as these 
“pines.” But I wish hereby to retract the suggestion fc, as 
to his having meant the silver fir, Abies pectinata, by the word 
alies, in the much vexed passage in question; though that 
soppcotion was made in the best possible spirit, and 18 scien- 
tifically unanswerable as against those unhappy persons who 
feel malevolently towards Cezar, which I never did, and are at 
the same time, as I was when I made that suggestion, unable 





to translate him correctly.t 


I have yet a couple of points to mention regarding the use 
which man has made of the Coniferm, and the chteeadion which 
he has in comparatively recent times effected, firstly by, and 
secondly upon, the distribution of this order of trees. | 
_ ‘The same number and the same article on Coniferous Trees 
in the ‘ Edinburgh Review, October, 1564, gives the interesting 
history of the recovery by Brémontier and his followers, from 
the condition of blown sand, of the vast area (100,000 acres) in 
the Landes of Gascony, which should in justice to him bear his 
name. His agency was the “cluster” pine, elsewhere called 
the “pouch” pine, the Pinus pinaster of the botanists} The 

* Bindes sur la Géogrmphie Boianique de I'Ttalle,’ p, 37, 1878. ! 

+ Mr. JA. Frowde cannot be accused of any want of loyalty to the subject of 
his * Biography"; still we may my to him 

Nee te tun plorima, Penthed, 
Labentem pietas, nee Apollinis infola texit— 

For in that work, *Coesar, a Sketch,” 1879, I read, at p. 271, of Britain when 
intaded sc, 4, that “the vegetation resembled that of France, ave that he saw 
no beech and no sproce pine.” Cosar most have seen the beoch, but not even 
Crear could have looked either far enough forwards or far enough t ds to 
have seen the sproce-fir growing in Britain. . 
| ; The pine employed by Bremontirr ia the Pinws maritima of botanists; it 
is, ver, os pearly allied to the Pins Aalepensis og the two cedars Deodara and 

a ir other, And I used a picture enlarged from a drawing of 
e's (* Wissenechafiliche Ergebnisse,” p. 88) ofa“ Pinus halepensia,” growing 
in Enbors, to show the general habit of the tree which had proved so neeful in 
the French Landes. Tt may be well, for my own credit at least, that I here explain 
that Thad with me, and suspended in the lecture-room, « nomber of pictures in 
iltostration of my subject. These I will herewith enumerate, stating the points 
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resinous and other products of this plantation form now an 
important article of commerce; their sale and the planting of 








they were intended to make intelligible to the eyes, thereby sparing tho onrs, of 
those who honearél me by coming to my lecture. I had with me— 

Firstly, the picture just referred to, which was intended primarily to illustrate, 
ne were some of the other pictures, the mischievous oction of the goat, underwood 
being almost entirely absent; two goats being drawn browsing upon euch shiribe 
as were left, and Kooping them down to a line corresponding with what Ruskin 
calls in this peoespt ane ere the old legal rule, bidentifne ereeptis, atil] happily 
holds good in “fi Pa OT the “cattle line.” The great mas of the pieture 
was cocupled by the tall pines in question, and the bare, barren, and sunburnt 
roe i which irrigation and the prohibition of goots might cover with figa 
a Tes, 

Secondly, two pictures from Lepains's E an ‘Denkmiiler,” Abtheil fil. 46, 
iy. 3, and iv. 126, Pepresontod cunts and men allied in the unholy task of destroy- 
ing the palm-trees of an enemy's country. In one of these pictures the goats had 
nssnmed the mune arboreal ite which they are drawn os exhibiting in Hooker 
and Ball's *Maroceo,’ p. 97, in the argan tree. This picture was also shown 
enlarged by permission of Bir Joseph Hooker. Ono of the pictures from the 
Egyptian monuments was of the time of the 12th dynasty, and therefore, Pro 
four Rawlinson informa me, as early, according to Wilkinson, aa from mo, 2020 
io mo. 1250, or even, accordin to Brugach, aa from 1.0. 2375 to po, 2200, Tt ie 
ef course important to kmow that the palm wna so carly us this o familiar object 
tn Reve eyes, when, ae I farther learn from Professor Rawlinson, ~ the cariiest 
date-palma represented on Assyrian monuments belong™ to no carlier a date than 
no. to nc, 858: and that even in Babylonia, where they now fourth far 
more than in the region corresponding to Assyria proper, the palm-treea haye not 
monumental evidence for an earlier dato than no, 1500. A cylindér from 
Babylonia, of uncertain bot not enrlior date than this, is figured in Professor 
Rawlinson’s *Anciont Monarchies” vol, iii, p. 23, 2nd edition. Theeo dotes 
furnish something of an argument in favour of Unger’'s suggestion that the palm 
may have had ita original home in Upper Egypt; and may make it seem more 

obable that the Assyrians learnt from the Egyptians, than the Egyptians from 
them, the art of cultivating this tree, Kimpfer (* Amonitates Exoticm,’ p, 714), 
declares himself to be, aa indeed the inhabitants of Ecypt themselves were, of 
opinion that Arabia was the native home of the palm,and he dismisses tho claims 


ofa more westerly origin in the four plain words, nom Ajricam nom moranur. 


Wo shall, however, go hereafter in detail into the claims of the “ Dark Continent,” 
Thirdly, a picture of the gathering in of tho dato harvest in Persia talon fom 


Paimaram,” i 
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more of the previously barren, shifting, sandy waste, received a 
great impulse, as did many alien interests, by the interruption 
Gionectany imports caused by their great Civil War,* and 
occupy a large space m some of our varjpus public ex- 
hin of economic products. Some little uncertainty appears 
to hang about the question as to the person to whom the chief 
credit of this work, which has been compared, and not unjustly, 
with that of the recovery of Holland from the empire of the'sea, 
is really due. The ‘ Edinburgh’ reviewer assigns it, ssipanbinedy 
with good grounds for so doing, to M. Brémontier, and to a 
period beginning with the year 1789. Professor Koch jt whilst 
mentioning (2. ¢. p. 293) Brémontier, couples with his name that 
of M. Desbiry, but adds that the greatest credit of all is due to 
M., Ivry, of pede whom he visited himself in 1864, on his 
own plantations at Pian, and found to be still a vigorous man 
thongh eighty-six years of age. Professor Koch pays a meed 
of praise to the late Em wipers Louis Napoleon for his exertions 
in the same direction an locality ; and it is, I think, to another 
name connected with the Second Empire that the credit is, 
ped or wrongly t @ assigned, of having enabled the wastes of 
Gascony to p dl to boast of the heterogeneous multitude 
of usefal products displayed in our industrial exhibitions as 
pang. now manufactured out of the pine imported thither from 





EERE s..s  s———————————— 
pon ele inna gta he apse ag ger Peeters Cnc aew at Hele 
rocks, 1m i ¥ 30) snggested they did before 
enc nent bi Baar 3 the ft of Coralia nai did in the mich 
later when Verrea, by malversstion and maladministration, relacéd Roraan 
saibone oxi Stubalibes of What we onllo’ tha of Rome, and waa but a few 
days" sail from Rome, once again to pacify hunger by feeding on that charneteristic 
plant. importance which plants imported from the New 
World have asvamed in the Old, forma a eubject by itself: of the two bape soiy 
besides their otherapplications, we learn from Admiral Sinyth's still UnsUpetBede 
* Memoirs of eee its Talands,” 164, p. 17, that they “form impenetrable 
polices for fortiiloations, and in the plains they present very serious obstructions 
to the operations of cavalry.” 

* Lavergne’s* Economie Rurale de la France,’ ed. iv... p. 

t Professor Koch, of Berlin, who seems to Silaimes a the planting of the vine to 
be the climax of attainment in the way of utilising o previously desolate region, 
writes thus of it, after visiting the spot: “ Wen bolts ba bekannt atin, dom 
unzero beliebten rmthen Bonleaux-Weine cbenfalls in diesem Departement der 
Haiden wachson, und dass der Boden vor nicht sehr langer Zeit hier erat fiir die 
Weinfelder urbaur gemacht wurde. Die pater Weine mega fiber anf dem 

mn Ufer der Gironde gewonnen," 


aleo Clavé, * Etudes ‘ur Boononsie Forestibre? 1862, elted by 
onatonied n, GOSH, 
clas, * Barth, - trans, i. 82, 
Edmond About, “Ls Progra, cha 
“Reonomie Rurale de la France,’ 1877, p. 207 


eae ‘ oda 
: Like! England tent to 
and Seong very 1 aap aes We are con ascribe the invention of 
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_ It is in this same many-sided connection interesting to note, 
if we in these recent centuries have seintesdacad several 
conifers which were indigenous, like the spruce, in the imme- 
diately Pre-glacial, or like the silver fir, in the still later period 
of the deposition of the peat, but perished either before or 
during the Prehistoric human period," and if we are still 
ve employed in adding to the number of species of this 
natural order in our landscape by importation from every 
quarter of the globe, from China to Chili, in proportions repre- 
sented by a descriptive catalogué of more than 400 * plants of 
the fir tribe suitable for the climate of the United Kingdom,” 
we have, I think it may be shown, also considerably diminished 
the numbers of one of the few of our native representatives of 
this order. This is the yew (Taeus baecata), It 1s a tree which, 
though valuable to the turner, nevertheless grows too slowly to 
pay well in these days when the spirit which makes haste to be 
Side makes a “vegetable manufactory " of the hill-sides of our 
Lake District (to use Wordsworth’s prose), by covering them 
with the rapidly prowing larch—to my nothing of the severe 
competition, even as a wood for the turner, to which the 
beautiful woods of New Zealand and other southern colonies 
now subject it. Formerly matters stood somewhat differently, 
when it could be said :— 
# England were but « fing 
But for the cugh and the gray gone wing,” 

But when the invention of gunpowder, and the application of 
it to the science and art of projectiles, “put me a caliver into 
Wart’s hands,” the Rhea | raison dére of the yew-tree was 
destroyed. A man who drew a good bow, even if he drew it at 
a venture, had needs have “the limbs, the thews, the stature, 
bulk, and big assemblage” of the men who won the battles of 
Agincourt, of “Cressy red and fell Poitiera;” and if he were to 
put his arrows into the clout, he had needs have a steady and 
well co-ordinated eye, as well as well co-ordinated and strong 
arms, to be effective. Such men were sent on many a campaign 
from England; and for the commencement of suck cam paigns, 
before the hardships of war had impaired the soldier's con- 
dition, no more efficient man-slaying machines could, when fair 
stock was taken of the relative deadlines of the ayailable 
weapons, have been conceived of, till the rifled musket was 
“eaigirlne But og tory ane were sent to the influ- 
énce of short rations, hard work, and weather; and as campaigns 
were not always settled in a few weeks, the firelock, a <acae 


* Bee De Candolle, ‘Géogr. Botan." 807. 
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which Feeble and Wart, even if they were not their “craft's 
masters,” could, under the supervision of that admirably quali- 
fied musketry instructor “Master Corporate” Bardolph, pone 
in a few weeks to use with as much effect as the most stalwart 
of tournament champions, displaced the bow and arrow, though 
not entirely till after the wars of the Roses. This displacement 
seema to have entailed the disappearance from many and many 
a locality of lines and avenues of yew-trees, of which here anil 
there we still have a few representatives left us, and which, in 
such places as the combes in chalk districts, form in the way of 
contrast, and indeed also intrinsically, such a pleasant and 
interesting feature of the landscape.* 

Of the vastness of the change which the introduction of the 
common elm (Ulmua campestris) into Britain has produced in 
the landscape, any one who will count and compute the numbers 
of the trees visible in any one of our midland counties at one 
view will readily convince himself. It has, I think, been sai 
already by some one, anil may now be said again, that pre- 
viously to the development of our railroad system all the 
experiences and sensations of the _ majority of our rural 
fellow-countrymen were gained within an area limited by a 
horizon bounded by an uninteresting row of these hedgerow 
trees. Of the evidence for the belief that this tree was really 
imported by the Romans, and not known here pokepeent by 
the Britons, however familiar it be to us Saxons, I have spoken 
elsewhere.t ‘To the grounds for that belief, there stated, let 
me here add the authority, firstly, of the Cromer forest, in 
which no elm (not even the ge elm, of which I do not here 
speak) was found ; and secondly, of Mr. Bentham, t who says of 
it: “In Britain it is the most frequent elm in central, southern, 
and eastern England, but in the north and the west only where 
planted, It is, indeed, doubtful, whether it be really indi- 
genous anywhere in Britain.” 7 

Man's increasing command over the inorganic world has, in 

t another way and in another time, and that our own, very 
powerfully modified the botanical world around him; and as 














_® Having above quoted Mr, Hasted to bis disadvantage, I wish to make some 


conipenan tien to hia memory by here quoting a sentence of his with which I en- 






| but whieh I had not read when [ wrote as I bave done in tho text, 
ively to the yew, It is the conclnding sentence of the already quoted paper 
in the * Phi peated —— a hag eon: runs cae : “Whoever has been 
mech acq with the woods and tracts of ground lying on our chalky hills 
will ely never contend that the yew is not the indigenous growth of this 


tT te Sop pring 4s 721-722. 
t ‘Handbook of the British Flora,’ p. 746. 
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this -particular instance of the efficieney for good and evil isa 
matter of some practical consequence, and one which is still a 
subject of discussion and comes into the sphere of legislative 
interference, I will mention some of the Facts concerning it. 
1 refer to the effects which the by-products of certain mannu- 
factories exercise upon the veretation of the districts in which 
they are situated. One of the most interesting papers I have 
ever had the good fortune to listen to was one read by my 
friend Mr. Kobert Garner, F.1.s., at the British Association 
Meeting held at Neweastle in the year 1863, and printed in the 
Report for that year at p. 114, a8 also in his ‘North Stafford- 
shire Tracts,” p. 10, reprinted from the ‘Staffordshire Adver- 
tiser’ of 1871. His words ron thos:* “With respect to 
chemical impurities of the air, different plants have different 
susceptibilities for such influence, and the greater or less im- 
purity of the atmosphere may indeed be shown from the effects 
on Plants. Thus the rhododendron will flourish in an air fatal 
to the common laurel; whent. will lnxuriate where a holly or 
oak will die. Some plants which appear naturally to luxuriate 
in the ‘coal strata—as the oak, holk, or some ferns—die when 
the mines begin to be worked. Portanatel *, annuals suffer 
least; for instance, corn and wheat do well where nothing else 
ean, and perhaps the exhalations in question may even tend to 
ripen them. An increasing deterioration of the atmosphere in 
towns and mining districts may be estimated by means of plants 
as follows:—1l. In the smallest degree of impurity, trees are 
destitnte of the leafy lichens, and Ericm, the Scotch fir, and 
the larch die, 2. Next, the common laurel, the Deodara cedar, 
the Irish arbutus, the lourustinus, and the yew die. 3. The 


araucaria, the thuia, the common cedar, the mezereon, and the _ 


Portugal lanrel die, 4. The common holly, the rhododendron, 
the oak, and the elm die. 5. Annuals still live, and the almond, 
poplars, and many roses thrive, fruit-trees are barren, “peas 
noproductive. 6, Hieracia, Heseda lutea, the elder, some saxi- 

nesions and cruciferous 


frages and sedums, with many synge 
weeds, still luxuriate.” ots 
The mountain and moorland plants are most, just as the 
nettle, the elder, the shepherd’s purse, the sow-thistle, are least 
susceptible of antihygienic influences; the former as well as 
the latter set of organisms showing the influence of habituation, 
both alike being unable to “leave their place of birth; they 
eannot live in other earth,” or rather air. The presence of the 








_ © British Association Report, Lo. 
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former would be an infallible sign on the hygienometer ; the 
presence of the latter encourages us not to despair." 
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* That man has somctimes the power of li the mischief he has done, 


even by the somewhat perilous, and often mischievous, notion of legislation, t 


préela of the evidence taken and given before Royal Commissions on noxioua 
vapours, otal crobodiod ina Blue Book of last year's (1878) date, will abunlanthy 
Ghow. This previa l inke from a letter signed * Edward Bullivan,” in tho * Times, 
Decumber 2, aeTS. In this lotter Mr. Sullivan mys, In summing up for the 
defense of the alkali mnoufsetarers— 
_ * Aa regania tho injury done to the picturesque yoloe of land by alkali manu- 
facturers, I am afraid there is no doubt they must plead guilty. In somo cases, 
papocralty in that of Sir Richard Brooke, the damage is most distressing ; but 

them is « conenrrence of evidence from Widnes, Weston, Runcorn, Bt. Helens, 
Flint, and Hebburm, that poy, aca lost four reara, alnoe the | peaeing of the 
Alleali Act of 1874, the damage fmuoh diminished, and that in districts 
wher ne ntunber of works has not " tersaeedd the present damage ia inape 

procia i. 

Tipe ge 10 of the Report, Major Cross states he lives » mile and o half from 

Of Wines. Since the passing of the Act of B47, he land « fair crop of 

Peale a and roses and flowers grow Inxurianily, 

“Page 1) (Runcorn). Mr. Wigg stated he kad planted 18) trees roond his 
honse, os trar me ani! o half from the nearest works, ‘which were all growing 

“Page 11 (St. Helon’s). Mr, Gamble produced two apt poe olf 1 [rlasitastion 
1000 yards from the works, one taken im 1862 for he tae the Lords’ ¢ 
mittee; the other, taleen in 18TH at the eume sxiot bowing: a siewetifeek [ma pure 
ment in growth and condition of trees, 

“Page 11 (Flint), Mr. Muspratt stated that sibsequentiy to the Act of 1874 
| tion waa not affected at distance than 200 He instanced 


fandom el aod ether tees, writing Wit SOD sedis whl 084 










: co arlene ela eed vind rc . 
Aa ; agricultural value caused by alkali works, a 
5. Seen ag maar 
HL * THT 
Ww mag a pron robes i member of the 


pag vol ches 
of land in and about iy tet wi site of Widnes in 18 1534 0k 45 rig ecg 
acre, The greater part of the site of the town and works of Widnes was 
woes 1860 at from S02. to 400. per sere. Since that time favourshle sites 
within half a mile of Widnes hare han eold ot the mite of 16O0L, BOOL, and 
45001 per acre. 

“Land at Ditton, » nile and 5 half from Wilnes, which in 1858 waa not worth 
OM, per sore, was soli) for S0M,, and of late particular lota in Ditton and Crontou, 
the one being two miles ond a half, the other three ond a half, from Widnes, 
ike ae bee ite tae Niesed an urchases were made Major Cre 

a bobts land fon wenlterrad purposes, fi 
several oxtracts from the eoreeake hi Rika; ehowine thut the estimated rental of 


land sitiated near the works had dently. sone and often largely increased, For. 


instance, at Cuerdley, on whieh the principal Widnes works are built, and which 


f be comtging 1575 neres, moinly the property of Bir Richard Brooke, thi estimated 
 -Walne of agricultural land per acre waa, in 18H, Vi. 120, Td,; 1871, 1, We Bal, 7 
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__M. de Lavergne, in his work on the ‘Economie rurale de la 
France depuis 1789,’ does not mention the name of any indi- 


ee 





tenants of a farm of 80 acres within two miles of Widnes the prize for the best 
cultivated Innd. i 

Page 10.) ‘Mr. Wigg, while admitting the damage done in past Hmos 
Sir hk Tirooke's owinte, naserted that the value of his repent Chrougti the cally 
imity of the alkali works, had onormously [necreneod," That estate consista of 

200 ores on the Lancashire side ond 4000 0n the Cheshirm side; and Mr. Wigg 
stated his reneon for believing that the selling value of the Lancashire estate wns 
at this moment prenter than that of the two estates torether in 1500. 

“Mr, H. Boawick and Mr. OH. Linaker, both agents to important estates near 
the works at Runcorn, Weston, and Widnes, ink Tong and intimately eanmected 
with the district, bore witness to the sume effect as Major Cree. while 
admitting occasional visitations from faa, onl consent Injury, declare that 
they have never hod any difleulty in finding suitable tenants at invariably 
increased ‘rates, ‘I can more readily,’ anya Mr. Woewiok, ‘Jet land al better 
renis within § or 6 miles of Runcorn than I can on other portions of Lord 
Chalmondeley's esiatos 20 miles nwor.... Within the Inst few years T have 


refused 4, a statute sere for land for agrieulinral purposes close to Widnes works? 









* The rentals on the property in the neighbourhood of the works under my caro 
have gradually increased during my time, but they have incroseed more rapidly 
during the Inst few years. The rental of two farms at Rock Savage, near to the 


Flake rended from LOLS. in 1803 to LO. in 18fi and 1877. I 
regret that [ cannet say the samo for estates under my care of the distance of 
20 miles.” (Page 11.) | 
—“T think, therefore, T may fairly sesert that when the Report on Noxious 
Vapour, 1878, comes to be fairly examined and discussed, na most cortainly ft will 
be where so extensive an industry is of stake, it will prove that, great as may be 
the nuisance complained of by the landowners of Lancashire, they hove in the 

eat majority of cases reecived a very substantial set-off in the increasing valoe 
of their land, both for rental ane for an)e. 

“The olkali industry is n necessity in a manufacturing country, If it is om 
avil, it iam necessary one. Fulphiuric ocil, the base of all alkali prxincta, may 
- beealled the heart of all manufacturing indostrica. Tho consumption of ee 


the surest gange of their condition, There is scarcely a manufactured article 
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vidual as having been specially concerned in the great and 
successful undertaking of redeeming the Bordeaux Landes 
But his remarks upon it* have so much of value in them, and 
touch upon so many of the multitudinous sides—historical, poli- 
tical and economical—which this enterprise, and other State- 
supported enterprises, present to us when we stady them in 
their entirety, that I think [ may be allowed to quote them as 
they stand. After touching on the dangers which pines more 
than other woods are exposed to from the sparks which the 
railway train so readily and so fatally seatters in such dry and 
parched districts; but omitting the not inconsiderable, even if 
not complete, safeguard which the planting of lines of the 
Robinia pseudacacia on either side of the railroad would furnish ; 
which he might very well have added, as this tree does such 
good service in this way in other abe of France: he dwells on 
the cost and the necessity of wells, and the State help in the 
way of subventions for this purpose; he alludes with some not 
unjustifiable bitterness, detectible again at pp. 453-461, to the 
“lost opportunities” for good in the way of oper i$ the 
resources of the Landes which the warlike folly of expenditure 
in Algeria has entailed; and finally, his allusions to the un- 
happy relations into which the Moors were enaaice ist a 
with the Spaniards, with the French, and lastly with the | 


are not without a singular interest and instructiveness. But 


M. Iavergne shall speak for himself and in his own lan- 


“Un peu avant la révolution de 1789, an moment on tout 
s‘éveillait & la fois, de grandes compagnies de défrichement se 
fondirent, mais sans succes, pour avoir voula aller trop vite; 
d'autres épais du méme genre ont échoud plus récemment par 
la méme cause. Il n’en a pas été de méme des tentatives par-. 
tielles faites en pleine connaissance de cause par les propriétaires 
du pays: plus d'une spéculation profitable s'est réalisce sans 
bruit sur des points isolés. 

“Le chomin de fer de Bordeaux i Bayonne traverse main- 





oe EEE 


‘la be by any means the only landowner who has let and sold land expressly for 


the erection of alkuli works. 

“There is a general desire among olkali manufacturer to minimise the 
nuisance and injury caused by these works. Tecent Jegislation hns nndeniably 
tended to that result, and any further legislation in the ame direction that is 
reasonably anid practicable will, L know, receive their hearty support; but it will 
boa fatal mistake if a smewhat onesided statement of local crievonces should 
cause any hasty legislation that would destroy an industry that is absolutely 
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tenant les Landes dans tonte lenr longueur, et y apporte la 

uissance de l'industrie moderne. La valeur des terres a 
immédiatement doublé, triplé méme, le long de Ia ligne, et tout 
le monde comprend que la solution du probléme n'est plus 
qu'une question de temps. Hien n’était possible dans un pays 
sans chemins et sans eau: la compagnie du chemin de fer s'est 
engagée @ ouvrir sur plusieurs points des routes munies de rails 
en bois, et sien méme temps on parvient & créer de l'eau salu- 
bre, soit au moyen de puits ou de citernes,* soit au moyen de 
canaux dérivés des Gtangs, le plus difficile sera fait; le reste 
viendra de soi. ‘La plus grande partie des terres incultes sera 
doute semée en pins, chénes ct chénes-lieres, et pour acct 
lérer cette transformation, une loi récemment rendne permet o 
I’ Btat de boiser les terrains communaux jusqu’i concurrence de 
six millions de francs. Les autres branches de la culture ne 
doivent cependant pas étre négligées, et il faut leur faire amssi 
leur part, car le danger des incendies, si grand pour des bois 
résineux sous un soleil ardent, ne permet pas de couvrir le sol 
d'une forét immense et continue: une simple étincelle du 
ehemin de fer suffirait pour mettre le feu de Bordeaux a 
Bayonne. 

“Tes Landes peuvent étre aussi productives que quelque 
contrée que ce soit, mais elles conserveront toujours un caractere 
spécial, La singularité de cette nature sera un de ses charmes, 
Les régions inhabitées ne se prétent que lentement & l'habita- 
tion de 'homme, et le régime pastoral, qui multiplie les ami- 
maux, et par cux les engrais, y sera longtemps, avec le régime 
forestier, le principal instrument du progris. Quand on mesure 
om la pensée cette vaste solitude, qui s‘¢tend jusquaux portes 

‘une de nos plus grandes villes, on s'étonne seis France ait 
pu songer 4 coloniser des pays lointains, au lien de porter ses 
efforts sur elle-méme. Si le dixiime de ce qu'a coité Soe 
avait été dépensé dans les Landes, on aurait obtenu de meilleurs 
résultats, et l'on aurait épargné bien des flots d'un sang géné- 
reux; mais les stériles conquites de la guerre nous ont toujours 
beaucoup plus séduits que les créations fécondes de la paix. 
Tarroadesanient de Mont de Marsan, bien qu'il renferme le 
chef-lien du département, ne contient pas plus de 100,000 habi- 
tants sur 500,000 hectares, comme le Tel africain, et il s'y 
trouve plusieurs parties déja tres-peuplées ct trés-cultivées ; dans 











© “T] gufflt, pour avoir de enn potable, de creuser des puite do cing & six 
mitres de profondeur, avec dea par impermenbles, et d'y introduire une couche 
de gravier, Chacun do ces puits cote 600 francs. I4e Landes en poseédent 
dgja une cinqunntaine, at on caleulo qu'il suffirait de 100,000 franes pour en doter 
tontes les communes qui en manquent.” 
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: lan Lande proprement dite, il n'y a = plus de 10 habitants par 

: 100 hectares, et quels habitants! Cette terre, qui sera un jour 

, opuleuse et florissante, noftre & l'ooil qu'un spectacle de déso- 
fation : c'est le désert tel qu'on va le chercher au deli dea meres, 
avec son triste silence, sa végétation chétive et ses horizons 
infinis. 

“La tradition meonte que, quand les Mores furent chassés 
Espagne, a la fin du seizitme sidcle, ils demandbrent & s’¢ta- 
blir dans les Landes, avec l'espérance de les fertiliser, Les pr 
juges politiques et religicux ne le permirent pas, Non moins 
ciyilises i cette époque que beaucoup de peuples ehrétiens, les 







4 Mores connaisenient d’excellents procédés de culture qui mar- 
: quent encore leur passage dans lea plus riches provinces de la 
i éninsule, Les Landes seraicnt probablement devennes pro- 


ductives entre leurs mains, et ce qui leur restait de Ja barbarie 
musulmane aurait reeulé devant les idées modernes de tolérance 
et d’égalité. S'ils ont tant dégénéré en Afrique of ils se sont 
 réfny est quils y ont trouvé les Tures, le plus destructeur 
de tons les peuples; cette civilisation a péri tout entitre fante 
d'un asile of elle pit se développer. Mais le royaume qui devait 
bientét révoquer l'édit de Nantes et expulser de son sein des 
Chrétiens et des Francais, ne pouvait s'ouvrir & des enfants de 
l'Islam étrangers et persécutés, et ce qui a puissamment contribué 
4 ruiner l'Espagne ne pouvait coutribuer & enrichir la France.” 
Leaving now the oe to of the introduction of foreign trees, 
and that of the egy ere destru ren of i own, and 
= oe p the subject of disforesting generally, | have to say 
- that the literature of it has in these letter de s become all but 
{ colossal; and that the moral of it all is just the reverse of that 
‘ 





an", 


of the capitulary of Charlemagne," where it is ordained that 

wheresoever uny good men and true are found to be available 

they may have forest land given them for clearing: ubtewnque 
| inevenient wtiles ullos homines iis detur silva ad extirpandum. Two 
hundred and fifty pages of the second edition of Mr. Marsh’s 
- excellent work, ‘‘The Earth as modified by Man's Action,’ are 
; dayoted to this anbject alone; the bibliography extending over 
r. ‘Mine pages, prefixed to his work, is very largely made up of 
the titles of works bearing upon it; and I hold in my hand a 
‘small, but closely printed, German octavo, which has some 
280 pages devoted to the purpose of specifying the names and 
‘giving a few lines 08 to the scope of such works. Its own title 


‘Die Bedeutung und Wichtigkeit des Waldes, Ursachen und 









' Pg ae Anni $15, sive Capital. xxi. ed. Stephan. Baluzing, 1677, tom. i. 
-p 510, De Villicis regiis quod fneere debent. 
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Folgen der Entwaldung, die Wiederbewaldung, mit Riicksicht 
auf Pflanzenphysiologie, Klimatologie, Meteorologie, Porststa- 
tistik, Forstzeographie und die Pérstlichen Verhiltnisse aller 
Linder, fiir Forst- und Landwirthe, National-Qekonomen und 
alla Freunde des Waldes, aus der einschlagenden Literatur 
* lesa und kritisch nachgewiesen und bearbeitet. von 
Friedrich Freiherrn y. Loffelholz-Colberg, konigl. bayer. Ober- 
forster.” Leipzig, 1872. 

But in Herr v. Loffelholz-Colberg’s list “ aller Lander,” there 
is no mention of India nor of its forest or other departments, 
nor of their annual reports, nor of the names of ne alfour, of 
Birdwood, (2) of Cleghorn, (3) of Dalzell, (4) of Danvers, (6) of 
Brandis, of J. L. Stewart, (6) of Colonel G. F. Pearson, or of 
Beddome, to each of whom, though unknown to me personally, 
I feel myself personally indebted, And extensive as is his 
bibliography, it admits of being supplemented by the specitiea- 
tion not only of works which have appeared later, and in India, 
but of some of considerable importance which appeared earlier, 


and some of them in Europe of earlier date.* 








® For the Memoirs of the Indian authorities named obore see:—(1) Revenue 
Department, No. G81, 1848; (2) alias Bombay Products, 1562, and Journal 
Society of Arts, Feb. 7, 1879; (3) Sind Forest Reports, 1855-1560; | 4) Journal 
Bociety of Arta, ag O14, 1878; (5) Ocean Highways, Oot. 1872, and Systematic 
Works, p. 204; (6) Report on Forest Departments of India, 172. 
(a regards other memoirs I find no mention of ¥. Bacr's papers upon this very 
ueetion of the relation of woods to minfall already referred to supra, in the 
joo cur Kenntnisa des Rueslechen Reiches,’ iv. 1841, p. 10, xviii p. 111, 







185 rom the former of these two papers the following sontonces may with 
nome sdlvantage be quoted, pp. 100-191 :—* Noch viel weniger darf man glauben, 


Gna nach dem Verhil der Waldabnohme cio Landes ooch dio Waaser- 







mengen in seinen Flissen obnehmen miisee, Ea ist nicht tneor Abele 
Emits gang liugnen xu wolles; allein wir nachdricklioh di 
unter ihnen liegenden Lecalititwn abhangen, sondern 
Verhiltniseen, von vorherrechonden Luftziger 





che diceo Luftziige mithringen, yon der Dit a Vath 
Loft dicse Nieder ce sind, die unsern Flissen Na 
mehrero Monate 


am, dine cic | : ut 
daw in onsen Broiton sie in Form dea Schnee remo Monate hindure 
gprichert ye, ul eli dass ea sine ae ae al 
esp onli cn. Dana unsere eg re und besonders das Gebiet der obern 
hindurch nothwendi erfolgen und eben deshalb hat os ohne 











einzelne | in denen das Wasser 

Wir kennen Thisen ai her ans der Zeit Potors doa Groseon, und ohne Zweifel 
And to a second time the bil wohy of Herr Loffelhols-Colberg 

I will say that the following quotation from the well-known andl aceon 

writer a the sixteenth century, Bernarl Palisey, may ea Se ite with 

the foregoing more y scientific opinion of von Baer, | ro 

duce (Ley p. 903) :—* In an imagii in the * Herepte 


Veéritable," tho author, Palissy, baving expressed indignation at the follyof 
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“un it ought to be by all subsequent writers on the same subject, 
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I show you yet another work, an English Parliamentary 
Report, of qate 1875, Feb. 1, respecting the Production and 
Consumption of Timber in Foreign Countries, from which a 
very large amount of most useful information can be procured 
for the very moderate charge of l1d., one penny less than one 


= —_ —_ 





————— 


men in destroying the woods, his interlocutor defends the policy of felling them 
pr citing the example of divers bishops, cardinals, priors, abbots, monkeries amd 
shapters, who by cutting their woods have made three profita, the sale of the 
timber, the rent of the ground, and the * good portion " they received of the grain 
grown by the peasants upon it. To this argument Palissy replica : *T cannot 
enough detest this thing, and I call it not an error, but a curse and a calamity to 
all France: for when forests shall be ent, all arta shall cease, and Shey ho prac- 
tise them shall be driven out to eat grass with Nebuchodnezzar and the beasts of 
the field. I have divers times thonght to set down in writing the arte which 
shall perish when there shall be no more wood; but when I haw written down a 
ES number, I did perceive that there could be no emi of my writing, and 
having diligently considered, I found there was not any which could be fol owed 
without wool ... . And trily TF could well allege to thee o thousund reneons, 
bat it in so Sage Pe philosophy, that the very chamber-wenchea, if they do but 
think, may soo that without wood it is not possible to exercise any manner of 
human art or cuonning.”"— (Envres de Bernard Palissy,’ Paris, 1844, p. 82, first 
published in 1563, 

L may do well to neglect chronological order and mention the work by Dr, J.C. 
Brown, a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, which appeared in 1876 
under the title,‘ Rebolsement in Frneo; or esis of the 4 te, of the 
Alps, the Cevennes, and the Pyrenees with Troes, Herbage, an Bosh, with a 
Thew to nog end preventi the destructive consequences and effects of 
has besides this and other works on kindred or on the 









Torrents.’ Dr. 


same subjects, give ‘waa work on ‘The Hydrology of South Africs, or Details of 
the former Hyd rexraphie Condition of the | [Good Hope, and of Camsea of 
ridity.” 


| Aridit 
Professor Ernst Ebermayer’s work, ‘Die Physikulischon Einwirkongen dea 
Waldes,’ being the * Resultate der forstlichon VersuchsStationen im Konigreich 


Bayern, Aschattenbary, ins of Inter date (1873) than the binliogrephical précis of 


z-Colherg, and would not therefore have been ref to by that writer 

Professor Karl Koch's * Vorlesungen dber Dendrologie,' one-third part of which 
is devoted to the subject of the “ Influence of Woods on the Health of Men, and 
on Climate,” fa similarly of later date (1875) than the last edition of Mr. Marsh's 
The Earth as modified by Man's Action.’ , , 

Latest in order of time, but by no means Isat in onder of merit, [must place 
Professor Wellington Gray's ‘Notes on Tree-Planting ond the Water Supply of 
the Deccan,’ Ang. 1877, contained in the excellent 13th Annual Report of tho 
Bonitary Commissioner for Botnbay, Dr. T. G. Hewlett. The influence on 
climate of cosmical as compared with local agencies; of mountain and monsoon, 
that is, oa compared with man's plantations; and on the other, the influence of 
the brute population of India, the goats and the camels, aa compared with the 
agency of the human inhabitants, who besides employing the two nie means 

‘ destraction just now mentioned, alan “hack, cut, and burn,” will be found 
inatructively, though brieily, discussed in this essay. I take this opportunity of 


padding to this hepa 3 the names of three books with the conten of which 


Twas pot acqynain I wrote as above, They are:— 

“Wakil, Elina, und Wasser, von Dr, von Libornac,' 1878. ‘This little ortavo ia 
one of the Munich series of Science Primers, being Bd. xxix. of * Dic Naturkrifte, 
cine Noturwisseneachaft ich k Volkstibliothek." 

‘Die firstlichen Verhiltuise Frankreichs, von Dr. A. v. Seckerdorif,’ 1879. 

‘Der Wald im Nationslen Wirthschafisleben, von Pb. Geyer,’ 1879, 
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shilling—a fact which would have rejoiced the heart of the late 
Mr. Joseph Hume. If in addition to this work we had rendered 
available to us the usufruct of the vast experience recorded in 
the Blue Books of the Indian Forestry and Sanitary Depart- 
ments, in a volume of anything like the same size, I do not say 
of anything like the same price, the India Office would add 
considerably to the very large claims it has established upon 
the gratitude and acknowledgments both of men of science 
and men of action by the publication of those invaluable 
volumes. | 

I do not propose, indeed I do not dare, to attempt to give a 
summary of the results of the very many volumes here alluded 
to, pleasant and even absorbing reading though many of them 
have proved themselves to be. I will not discuss the curious 
belief still prevalent in Spain, to the effect that trees breed 
birds, though somewhat similar articles of faith are not without 
adherents nearer home, merely observing, so that I may 
affront no one, that it would be truer to sa that the destruction 
of trees leads to the banishment of birds, and thereby to the 
sexual, and in that sense spontaneous, generation of insects. 
Nor will I speculate as to whether the hatred of a tree, which you 
will be told in travelling in countries and districts at home and 
abroad (even in Sicily, see Fischer, lc. p. 135), where the Celtic 
or other pristine ethnological element is still strong in the 
natives, is due to a hereditarily transmitted recollection of 
the days when, as the capitulary just quoted shows, man had to 
wage war against the forests, or # similarly transmitted recol- 
lection of the much more recent forest-laws and the feudal 
state of things contemporaneous with them. Neither, on the 
other hand, will I content myself with simply repeating Mr. 
Marsh's summing up of the matter in the short way which long 
words so often sig critics notwithstanding) enable us to 
sum up the results of a long investigation, and saying with 
him that (p. 300, Le.) the forest's “general effect is to eqyuili- 
brate caloric influences and moderate extremes of temperature.” 
But I will firstly, upon this occasion, repeat what I have often 
heard my late and much-lamented friend, Mr. Wm. Menzies, 
the author of the splendidly-illustrated book, * Forest Trees 
and Woodland Scenery as described in Ancient and Modern 
Poets,’ say, to the effect that England is alter all as well wooded 
a country as probably an other civilised one in the world, 
adding that Sir John Lubbock has, as I think, either in some 
volume which he has contributed to science, or in some return 
which he has extracted from Parliament, established the same 
fact. And, remarking that if we couple with this fact the 
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consideration that this favourable numerical representation of 
trees is not due to the existence of large forests, we find therein 
an an ern of the working of certain peculiarities of our social 
litical condition as compared with those of other countries, 
wid [leave to your consideration ; I pass on, secondly, to say 
i tow words as to the influence which trees exercise in the way 
of modifying climate locally by means of their leaves. Clearly 
this comes fairly under the title of my lecture. Man can out 
oodly fir-trees ” and other trees too, * Laubholzer” 
us wen aa“ Nac jelholzer,” of an entire country; be can burn 
them, and by his domesticated goats and cows and camels he 
can prevent their suckers and their seeds from replacing them 
by fresh plants. What consequences follow when the square 
area which a tree in full leaf represents is abolished? Firstly, 





whatever else may be disputed, there can be no doubt the loos 


of this square area means the loss of a very considerable area 
Fs which dust and particulate matter can be canght and 
tered out of the atmosphere. The more sticky the leaves, of 
course the more perfect the interception, And as modern 
investigutions, such as those which Mr. John Simon, C.B., used 
to have carried on whilst 3 in the Medical Department of the 
Privy Council Office, have taught all those whe have ears to 
hear, even if not niao ayes to 900) thet Sie eee many or 
most infectious di maces are partioulate, * wo can understand how 


SANE ita Sai asian al eA te from the East and tho 
ee ee dette erga "oes hen Raper 
une | 














adopted Ppa . to June 1872," 
P18) did tone pach ing in Delhi in 14, anid, on coming. Sehey yenrs later to 


of the efforts of his hygienic work, was able to persuade himself that 
the almost entire disappenrance of the Delhi boil was due to this parti came. 
Bat the Indian Government had to report in the ayoceedt 7 
Mme wrics, p. 17, that they hed not received from the ant lorities they hod con. 
sulted * reliable data to Warrant any general conclusions being drawn as to the 
effect of trees and vegetation on theee sores.” Still they proposed “ to institute n 
more partion lar tray ry into the matior, ond to mbmit a Report on tho investi- 
in doe cours.” Upon this subject something may be + rns in Mir. 
*? Forest Trees and Woodland Seene aedlesh rel § m, LOL, ique ab (pen 
wsctir rem re Oe cffieia, Bineo the ay Mr.’ Messlon’ w work the 
temture relating to the Kucalyptue glok saying a 

tnwhiobesetiae aie has atinined a A genet development. ey Rie an dbog 
led is a paper, ‘The Eucul ¥ rer ae: — by Dr. K. Angus Smith, F.1L8., 
Nenthests in tho “Jn Literary and Philosophical & nf 
r, vol. x¥., No. 9, PP aoc ae a ple some papers in the ‘Ey di 
Medical Jonrmal,’ February 1878, and May 1879, pp. 1052-1059, by Dr. 
Ad what ia better even than rood memoirs, peed progress haa been mada 

inthe way of actunily planting this tree by no a Weulieet Goa 
Garibaldi in the Roman marshes, and by Sir Garnet Wolseley in Cyprus, I have 
not, however, heart of any further development of the as of the Aelianfims 
annus as on anti-malarions , nor of the adoption of Mr. Menzies’ recom- 
maniathous of the employment of the liorse-chestnat, the sreamore, or the balaam 
poplar and white p for the mime purpose, To: the seimeenanh enn 1. ales 
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it is that from so many quarters of the world we have more or 
less well-established histories of belts or curtains of trees 
protecting towns from malarious and anti-sanitary influences. 

Secondly, sey donbt may be raised (eg. by M. J. Bellucci 
cif.‘ Athenenm,’ March 14, 1874, p. 360) as to the giving off by 
trees of ozone into the air, there can be no doubt as to another 
mechanical effect besides the one already dwelt upon in the way 
of breaking the force and the fall of raindrops, and thereby 
preventing, pro ¢anfo, the over-rapid flowing away of such rain 
and the over-violent washing away of the soil. Simple as this 
action is, it is, when coupled with the action of the roots and 
their spongioles to which it gives a fairer chance of coming into 

lay, one of the most important which a tree in leaf exercizes. 
finely divided rain sinks into the soil, whilst rain which falls 
in larger masses rons off and forms torrents. The roots making 
up an interlacing fibrillar mass by their multitudinous divisions, 
entangle and detain the moisture which comes to them in 
‘apillary columns; and from the loaded sponge which they 
thus come to represent, they dole or issue out in rations the 
— necessary for keeping springs and streams im constant 
and perennial volume.” 

It is, I must say, a considerable marvel that upon a third 
fanction of that part of a tree which man can affect, either by 
his own hands or through the intermediation of his domestic 
animals with the greatest results in the way of mischief at the 
least cost of labour to himself, so much room for dispute and 
doubt should still be left open by the botanists. “Epon this 


bo added, as speaking in the same sense, Beoqnorel, ‘Mere. Institut,” xxxv., 1860, 
pas Hooiin, | Céoeneenss et Bae Médicales,’ vol. i; p. 220. Mueh 
has been age wed So two bi writers on the electrical action nf trees; 


de parstonnerres ¢gal au notmbre d’arbres qu'on abat; c'est Ia modification de 
Vétet @eetrique da teat un pays; c'est Iaecumolation d'nn dos déments inclia- 
agar oye bog peng de la gréle dane tine localité ob d'abord cot élément so 
mit Indvitablement par l'action silencicuse et inceasante dea arbres. Les 
marge viennent a lappui Oe res. ae | 
git course posible to exaggerate the preventive power of ¢ aad 
of other beneficial ; oe untain ia sediiciently high, 
upon by sen broomes na yet undeprived of the | 1 while 
warm latitude can giv them, you will have from a fo time destructive torrents 
ruihing down thoir sides, however well wooded they may be, Hut what ia an 
wsional Oceurrende only ina well wooded mountainous country, isa very eotaioon 
ono in a district where the charcoal burner, the wood merchant, and the goat, 
: allowed to sir wn rill unchecked. Homer's linea, 11. xi., 
492-495, show that however striking the phenomenon he describes, it was never~ 
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third function of the leaves, their power as evaporators, the 
most important perhaps of all their functions, both as regards 
the tree's own economy and as regards ours, it is little less than 
marvellous that a Professor of Botany should haye to write 
thos in 1875. Professor Koch, however (¢ Vorlesungen iiber die 
Dendrologie, 1875, p. 284), following Ebermayer, /. ¢., p. 183, 
says: “The question of the evaporation of water through the 
tissues of a plant is very like the question in medicine of the 
treatment of diseases. The more there is written about a 
disease, and the more we have so-called infallible remedies 
recommended for it one after the other, the less do we get of 
any real knowledge of it, There is scarcely a single point in 
the life of a plant on which so much, and indeed often so much 
that is intrinsically self-contradictory, can be specified as having 
been written, as this point of evaporation, Whilst Unger and 
indeed certainly with right on his side, owns that a surface of 
(so much ?) water gives off by evaporation three times as much 
as (an equal surface of?) a tree, Schleiden says that on the 
contrary the tree gives off three times as much as the open 
surface of water.” * | 

It is trae that Professor Koch goes on to say that nevertheless, 
as Sachs also has said, such observations and the results deduced 
from them have a scientific value. As it seems to me, they 
have not only a scientific value, as all observations which are 
reducible to weights and measures have, but that they have 
<r lity very distinctly appreciable practical value and applic- 
ability. 

Anybody who will read the account given by my friend the 
Rev, Richard Abbay in ‘ Nature,’ May 18, 1876, of the formation 
of a lake in a district in Australia, 150 miles from 8 ey, 
and 2000" above the level of the sea, subsequently to the de- 
struction of the woodlands round about a particular area of 
depression, will be convinced that this occupation by water of 
what had been habitable land was not only posterior to, but 
caused by, the disforesting operations of the various arents 








ee a a — _—— 


* The German worda, which I have not attempted to translate quite literally, 
are aa follows :— 

“Mit der Verdonstung des Wassers dorch dio Pilanze geht es, wio in der 
Medizin mit den Krankheiten. Je melr iiber eine Krankheit geschrieben ist 
end je mehr nach onl nach sorenannte untrizliche Mittel empfo wurden, um 
io Wenlger ist sie erkannt. + at hochty fiber einen Gegensinnd im lebenden 

anae so viel, und gwar oft cinander widerspreehendes, goschrieben worlen 
wtinjals Gber dic Verdunstunge., Wabhrend Un: fr, ual zwar wohl mit Reeht, 

thatptet, dass cine Waseeriliche drei Mal so vir: verdunstet, als der Baum, sagt 
Schividen, daw umgekebrt dieser drei Mal so viel rerdnnste ole die offena 
Wasseriliche.” 5 
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specified, namely, squatters, crubs, cattle, sheep and opossums, 
not unaided by disease of the trees themselves. The surplus of 
water forming the lake corresponds to the enormous quantita- 
tive disproportion between the evaporating surface which it 

‘noses when thus collected, and that which it would have 
exposed when dispersed through all the myriads of leayes which 
man and his allies had destroyed." It is not, however, neces- 
sary to take such a long voyage as that to Sydney to get an 
unmistakeable illustration of the evaporating power of leaves. 
This power can be illustrated « confrarie by observing the con- 
struction on the treeless Yorkshire or other English wolds of 
the perennial so-called “ dewponds.” It is not even nepessary 
to travel as far as the nearest down or wold to make this obser- 
vation, and fill in the necessary details as to extent of feeding 
eround to catch, andl puddled ground to hold, the rainfall, A 
st Bases phaetagee with plants no farther to fetch than 
cabbages, will show, as Professor Wellington Gray tells us (Lc. 
ae p- LO), that #000 square mehes ot their succulent leaves 
will give off as much as a pint of water per diem. 

It may, however, be fairly objected that the rate of evapora- 
tion observable in an isolated mass of leaves, or in single 
isolated tree, does not give us a measure of the rate at which 
the same process will go on in a wood when the exposed and 
evaporating surface is relatively so much smaller, And this 
difteulty, which lies in the geometrical nature of the case, may 
account for the great discrepancies in the estimates ‘which 
yarious writers have given otf the amount of watery vapour 
given off by masses of wood.f 








* Seo also Eberma Se der gn 
+ Professor Ptaf, oF exnin 





kilogrmmmes on a fine day. = 

Hartig (eit, @id.), the author of a * Lehrbuch fiir Forster,’ Stuttgart, 1861, calen- 
tutes thata German morgen (= 2°38%5 neres), carrying a thousand trees of nine 
different kinda of conifers and broad-lmved trees of twenty years planting, exhales 
Haully cht the pe jad of vegetation at 3000 pounds wei ht of water. 

‘Ce in his" Wi ter-bearing Strata,’ 1 » fr 118, gives Us fe An 
estimate for the amount of watery vapour given off by the leaves of “a tree of 
“two and a half gallons per diem. | 

‘Toe.), from ‘Journal of Horticultural Boclety,’ vol. ¥. pt i, 
Spleen 
lo organisa, with the matters it held | solution, 





retained by the plants for its uses or 
for ours, a statement to the effect that three plants of wheat or barley gave off 
Heliriegel, on the other hand (cif. Eber yer, Le. p. 187), gives wa na bie 
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It must, however, be allowed that ‘the cases in which the 
cutting down of trees, and the consequent putting into abeyance 
of the functions of their leaves, have been followed by the 
drying up of springs, are much more numerous, even if they are 
not better established, than those in which the reverse effect 
has been recorded, as by Mr, Abbay. The explanation of this 
apparently seli-antagonising or capricious operation of the same 
primary cause is not far to seek. When a tree is eut down; the 
area once protected by its leaves is exposed to the uncounter- 
acted action of the summer sun, and rainfall may run off it 
When thus hardened, just as it rons off an imperfectly thawed 
surface in the spring, or may sink away into chinks and fissures 
which that exposure may, and very often does, produce, and in 
either case such rainfall is lost to the summer-dried fountain, 
If the water thus thrown upon the surface, thus modified, finds 
its way into a basin properly proportioned as to cubical, us to 
square area, and as to water-holding power, we may have a 
ke formed, as in the ease related above by Mr. Abbay. It is, 
of course, more usual to find one or other, or two or all, of 
these favourable conditions wanting, and in the more numerous 
class of cases we find that the diminution of wood and the 
diminution of water go hand in hand. I would go further than 
this, and aver that the diminution of wood and the dimi- 
nution of water in the shape of ice may not only also go hand 
in hand, but may also be connected as cause and effect, MM. 
Viollet-le-Duc, in his delightful work on ‘Mont Blanc,” 1877 
(translated by B. Bucknall, pp. 341, 353), tells us that 
“although the glaciers haye been tending to diminish for the 
last forty years in a somewhat rapid ratio, which would seem to 
Indicate an elevation of the mean temperature, the foresta are 
quitting the heights where they still lingered, to take a lower 
position. Is there any connection between these two results? 
We shall not endeavour to solve the problem.” It is a little 
presumptuous to address one’s self to it after this deterrent 
warning. Still M. Viollet-le-Due has (7, ¢. pp, 389, 377) shown 








us that the destruction of the forests is abundantly explained © 
irrespectively of any inorganic agency by the mischievous 
action of man working a3 a goatherd and a woodcutter, His 
descriptions of these operations are couched in language of real 
pathos and eloquence, but scientifically it shows us that we 
need not look for any other cause for the disappearance or 
estimate that for the production of 1 Ib, of batleyoorua _of water 
ielasive ofthe water aepaia frm the wil all in is ecm, 9 that 
0 eouper cor eam a 7 in somewhat similar proportions, 
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shrinking of the limits of the forests. The spruces and the 
larches, for such are the trees, being thus destroyed by the 
“ essentially destructive power” of man, how can their destruc- 
tion be shown to entail the diminution of the glacier? 1 think 
the loss of these trees as evaporating agencies may be taken as 
A wend de AULT Cts for thie dim inution. A great deal of 
great interest has been written * upon the difference in the 
amount of watery vapour given off by various trees and by the 
cerealia, which last, and amongst which last, as might be 
expected from their deep roots and the amount of their 
Stoffwechsel, wheat-plants stand quanti tatively pre-eminent. But 
for our present purpose it is suflicient to point ont that the ra 
which strike on the mass of a glacier are, to say nothing of the 
other conditions of disadvantage which such a mass besa to 
them, enormously outnumbered by the rays which strike on the 
necdle-shaped leaves of an adjacent wood of ordinary acreage, 
made up of such trees as the spruce or the larch ; and the vapour 
which is thus cet free into the entire cireumambient atmosphere 
alike of glacier and of wood, acts most potently in several ways 
in the direction of saving the glacier from wasting. 

On the other hand, great as the influence of the evaporating 
power of trees and forests may be shown to be in some direc- 
tions, it is possible enough to overrate it as regards such more 
than localised matters as the increase of the rainfall. “It 1s,” 
says Dr. Brandis (‘Ocean Highways,’ Oct. 1872, p. 204), “a 
widely spread notion, entertained by many writers who are 
competent to judge, that forests increase the rainfall, and that 
the denudation of a country in a warm climate diminishes its 


moisture. Much of what is known regarding the history and 


the present state of the countries round the Mediterranean 


seems to support this the , but it has not yet been | tablished 
by conclusive evidence.” The important pomt seems to 


in mountains this influence may count for something ST til 


able, whilst in the plains, howsoever well wooded, frees can act 


only as do other good radiators in the way vf precipitating not 
wind-borne moving vapour, but simply dew. , 

Mr. N. A, Dalzell, in the Report on th 
1859-1860, observes (par. 31): “ Altho 5 
an assertion to say that the existence of forests in Sind canses 
any inerease in the fall of rain, they Sriage dS so on the 
simmits and tops of mountains ;" and par 36: “In enumerating 
the benefits derived from forests, I make here no use of the fact 
shat forests attract rain-clouds, because I do not think it appli- 
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eable to plains, and because it is not yet clear that causes are 
not mistaken for effects, that is, whether it is the rain produces 
forests, or forests which produce rain; and certainly no inha- 
bitant of Sind would consider it legitimate to decide that 
because a country is covered with wood, therefore it is wet.” 
It is satisfactory to be able to add that the result of Professor 
Ebermayer's prolonged observations in Bavaria has bronght 
him to the same conclusions as those of Dr, Dalzell, neraaca 
in the very alien surroundings of Sind. Dr. Ebermayer's words 
on this subject, used in summing up the results of his researches, 
are (7¢.,p. 202): “ Auf Grand unserer Untersuchungen, glauben 
wit daher besuchtigt zu sem annehmen gu diirfen, dass in 
Ebenen von gleichern allgemeinen Charakter der Einfluss des 
Waldes anf die Regenmenge jedenfalls sehr gering ist, und dass 
er auch auf die procentische Regenvertheilung keine Einwirkung 
hat, Mit der Ethebang iiber die Meeresobertliiche nimmt die 
Bedentung des Waldes beziiglich seines Einflusses auf die Re- 
genmenge gu, er hat desshalb im Gebirge einen’ ren Werth 
alsim Ebenen. Im Sommerhalbjahr ist die Einwirkung des 
Waldes anfdie Regenmenge viel grosger als im Winterhalbjahr,” 

Whatever the pice! principles involved are, anybody may 
find benntifol illustrations of them, who will observe in a 
mountainons district how— 

* The ewitming vapour slopes athwart the glen, 
Puta forth an arm and creeps fro ) 
Anil laiters slowly aor’ i Na 


“The light cloud athoulders on the exmmer crag” + 


recollecting that the phrase “Rauchen der Walder” is used 
for the similar phenomenon when produced. by trees, or who 
will finally in eiowlahd or other country stand and study the 
frost as it hangs itself on to such a tree as the birch often long 
before it has begun to whiten the ground around it, | 
[Since writing as above, the ‘Observations Météorologiques 
faites de 1877-1878,’ by M. Fautrat, published by the French 
“Ministére de Agriculture et du Commerce: Administration 
des Foréts,” 1878, have come into my hands, This author, 
with the results of M. Mathien’s eleven years’ observations at 
Nancy (for which his ‘ Metéorologie Ceanpants Agricole et 
Forestiére, published under the same auspices, February 1878) 
before him, as also the results of four years’ observations in the 
Forest of Halatte, and of three years in the pine-woods of 
Ermenonville, has come to the following conclusions, 





* Tennyson, ' (none," + Teonyson, * Edwin Morris.’ 
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i. That when it rains more rain falls over a wooded than 
over a non-wooded area, and that whilst trees of all kinds 
possess the powers of condensing vapour, broad-leaved trees 
‘Sie less effect than is produced by the narrow-leaved 

ifere (pp, 14 and 14), 

fh. That as rerards the hygrometric condition of the air, the 
air over 4 wooded area contains more watery vapour (p. 18) 
than an unwooded area, but that the coniferm have more 
Watery vapour in their circumambient atmosphere than the 
broad-leaved trees. M. Fantrat expresses, or rather expands, 
this fact in the following words :—“ If the vapour dissolved in 
the air was visible as are mists, we should sea the forests sur- 
rounded with a vast sereen of moisture, and around the 
Conifere this envelope would be more marked than over the 
broad-leaved trees, What is the source of this vapour? Does 
it come from the soil: is it the result of evaporation from 
the leaves, or is it due in the Coniferm to the action of the 
housands of points which the whorls of their leaves develop 
every year? Tus is a complex question which the present data 
of physical science do not enalle us to answer. Ona thing one 
can say, and that is that the transpiration of the leaves cannot 
by itself produce this phenomenon, For, as a matter of fact, 
the transpiration in Coniferm is less active than it is in broad- 
leaved trees. This fact has been made clear by M. Grandean 
in his ‘Essais historiques et critiques sur la Théorie de Ip 
Nutrition." (M. Fautrat might have added, “as also by Hales 
of. Bonssingault, ‘Ann. Chim, et Phys.’ sér. y. tom, xiii. L878, 
p- 214, and Sachs, ‘ Handbuch Exp. Physiologie Pilanzen,” 1885, 
p. 225.") It then follows that if the vapour of water dissolved 
in such great abundance in the atmosphere enveloping the 
pines was the result of the evaporation of the trees, this 
phenomenon ought to ba much more striking over the mass 
made up by the broad-leaved trees than in that made up by the 
Conifer, whilst observation shows that exactly the contrary is 
the actual fact. We must therefore ascribe to the soil and ¢o 
other unknown causes this remarkable property which pines have 
of attracting watery vapour.” If it had appeared from M.Fautrat's 
tables that this éxcess of watery vapour was more marked in 
rainy than in dry times, it would have been easy to explain the 
fact by figuring to ourselves the all but infinite area which the 
fine films of water clothing every needle-shaped leaf of a 
coniferous tree’ would make up and offer for evaporation, 
For the leaves of our common Cloniferm wet readily ; and it is 
owing to this property I appr hend that they intercept AS 
much as one-half the rain which falls upon them before it 
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reaches the ground, whilst bros 
one-third. But, as it appears, the Coniferm + the hygro- 
metric advantage independently of the rainfall. And I have 
to say that the phenomenon in question needing, as it thus 
confessedly does, some additional explanation besides and 
beyond that which our usually accepted views furnish, appears 
to me to become more intelligible by reference to the pact 
as to“ The Cause of Rain and its Allied Phenomena,” whic. 


l-leaved trees intercept but 





was put before the world in 1829, and peas aie pe 
r. 


in a separate volume twenty years later by r. A. Rowell. 
This theory may I think be stated as follows, the author of it 
having slightly modified it in 1872, and restated it in a * Brief 
Essay on Meteotoloieal Phenomena,’ published in 1875, He 
supposes that the molecules of watery vapour are completely 
enveloped in a coating of electricity to which they owe their 
buoyancy. This coating and this buoyancy he supposes to 
increase and ‘decrease in ratio with the temperature of these 
molecules, Efficient conduction therefore of electricity will suffice 
on this theory to precipitate watery vapour either a3 Tain, or 
as dew, or as mist. And I apprehend that Mr. Rowell would, 
in accordance with his own theory, look upon a fir-tree when 
shrouded, as M, Fautrat has described it, with a differentially 


thick envelope of vapour, as having thus clothed itself by 


virtue of the attractive effect of its myriad points. For 
electricity tending constantly to an equal distribution, so fast 
as the surcharge of electricity on the particles of vapour nearest 
the trees was carried away, so fast would the balance be re- 
dressed by supply from the particles more distally placed. And 
thus in ccendation with this theory, particles of watery vapour 
would be constantly setting in the direction of the conducting 
and attracting leaves and twigs. Beequerel’s view, already 
quoted, according to which the plague of hail which has so 
often * been observed to follow upon the destruction of the 
woods of a country, is to be ascribed to the loss of the light- 
ning-conductors w 1ich the cut-down trees represented while 
standing, and to the absence consequently of the incessant 








* Goo a really pathetic account of tis given ns having been prodaced during 
his-seven years’ absence fream Thiringen by Fischer at p. 164 of his ss 
*Beitrage zor physischen Geographic der Mittelmeerlander,’ 1577. Rain an 
hail-storms oe gutdoss: frequent, and the fishing brook bad disnppeared together 
with the wood of kis boyhood. Hondds:— 

“Teh will gowiss damit nicht er gr Ppa Lagann! ir neh eo 

Troilc Regen weniger falle riher, obwol au or i miglich, ja 

as +h 2 Ae eS ia Vertheiler und Dewahrer der Fouchtigkeit fehlt 
und so kionen locale Urenchen seltweilig Wirkung haben, dig in Sud-Europs 
allgemeinen koamischet, aber durch ortliche verstirkten xu zuschreiben eat. Ich 
wurde recht lebbaft an Sicilien erianert, aua dem ich eben beimkehrte.” 
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though insensible dissipating agency of the trees, appear to me 
to show that he at least would have allowed that Mr. Rowell’s 
theory tontains some, at least, of the elements of the trne and 
complete theory of rain. It is not for me to meddle with 
memoirs In which neither living animal nor living vegetable 
organisms are concerned, otherwise I micht have referred to 
Lord Rayleigh’'s paper in ‘The Proceedings of the Royal 
Society,” March 13th, 1879, pp, 406, 409. Bat os regards 
the views they brought forward, and to a considerable extent 
as regards the whole Sa I searcely feel myself to be in 
4 position to give any decided opinion. ! 

That trees, like other beneficent agencies, do not fail to 
benefit themselves whilst thus benefiting the world at large, 
may be well gathered from the following passage from Professor 
Grandean’s work now in course of publication, “Chimie et 
Physiologie appliquées 4 l'Agriculture et A la Sylviculture, 
1879, Pt. I. la nutrition de la plante.” In summing up at 
p. $40 the results of his experiments, and after saying that the 
simplest and at the same time the best way of isolating a plant 
for purposes of experiment from the action of electricity, is to 
place it either under a metallic cage with large meshes, or 
in the perimeter of a tree; M, Grandeau proceeds as follows : 

“2° Les végétaux et en particulier les arbres, soutirent i leur 
profit l’électricité atmosphérique et isolent aussi completement 
qunne cage métallique la plante qu'ils dominent. 

“2° Lisolation produite par un arbre élevé peut s'étendre 
notablement an del& du périmétre foliacé de l’arbre. 





“4° Uno plante soustraite  T'influence de M'électricité 


atmosphérique subit, dans son évolution et dans son développe- 
ment, un retard et une diminution trés notables. Dans mes 
expériences, les Maaco de substance vivante produite par 
les végétaux isolés ont été inférieures de 30 & 50-p, 100 8 Ja 
production a l'air libre, La transformation du protoplasme 
chlorphyllien en glucose, en amidon, ete., parait étre tout 
particuliirement iniluencée par l’Glectricité atmosphérique. 

“0° La floraison et la fructification subissent des modifica- 
tions non moins prandes; sous cage isolante et sous les arbres, 
le nombre des fleurs, des fruits et le poids des graines ont été 
inférieurs de 40 & 50 p. 100. L'arrét dans l’assimilation 
semble porter tout d'abord sur I'élaboration des principes 
hydrocarbonés, 3 

“6° Le taux centésimal de substance stche et le tanx des 
cendres sont plus éleyés en I'absence de l'iectricité, Jes 
yegétaux qui croissent hors cage s'étant constamment montrés 
2 Aa 
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plus riche en ean et plus pauvres en mati¢res minérales que la 
plante de méme espace sous cage isolante.” 

M. Celi’s ire apa of one of Sir W. Thomson's apparatuses 
as an “Appareil pour expérimenter l'action de l'électricité sur 
les plantes vivantes,” cit. and figured by M. Grandeau in loco 
from. ‘Annales de Chimie et de Physique,’ ser, v. tom. xv., 
October 1878, is well worthy of caper in this connection. | 

The next part of my Leeture will be devoted to showing by 
the aid of three maps and one statistical table, how greatly man 
has modified the external aspect of the world he lives in by 
the introduction into the several parts of it of cultivated plants 
and domestic animals, previously, of course, unknown even in 
the wild state, to such arens of its surface. The maps by their 
colours show the areas on which the parent stocks of the most 
yaluable and now most widely spread of these acquisitions have, 
with more or less of approach to demonstration, been shown to 
be indigenous, The short table of statistics tells you in its 
second line that one-half of all of them came from one single 
“quarter” of the globe, or in the language of modern Z00ce0- 
graphers from one single zoological “ region.” The table and 
the maps taken together show us how largely some quarters of 
the globe have been benefited by borrowing from others, or in 
the language of my subject, how largely they have been 
modified by man’s interference. : | 

The first of these maps is very closely similar to the one 
which shows on Mercator’s projection the now more or less 
generally accepted z eraphical regions of the earth's 
surface, the Palwarctic, to wit, the Ethiopian, the Oriental, the 
Australian, and the two regions of the New World, the Nearetic 
aid. the Neotropionl; 62 gives. by Mr, Bolatee, and in: Wieterts 

eat work on Geographical Distribution. 

The second of these maps is an enlargement of that given by 
Professor Huxley in the ‘Journal of the Ethnologival Society 
of London, June Tth, 1870, to illustrate and embody his 
views on the distribution of the principal modifications of 
mankind. ‘This map, besides other useful purposes, serves 
specially that of limiting off, by a special colouration, a 
particular portion of the vast Palearctic region which is 
specially important to the subject in hand, as it was either 
actually upon it, or upon regions closely adjacent to it within 
that region, that the parent stocks of the moiety of our culti- 
vated plants and domesticated animals may either be found 
still living or may reasonably be supposed to have existed 
formerly. The particular subdivision of the Palwaretic Region 
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has been coloured in a particular way by Professor Huxley, 
so a8 to indicate that upon it his “ Melanochroie” or dark-white 
variety of our species was living not in perfect purity of stock, 
but more or less peacefully intermingled with the Mongoloid 
and with his “ Xanthochroic "or fair-white varieties, ‘The area 
thus oceupied occupies itself on the map a district something 
of the shape of a tuning-fork, the two arms of which cial 
form the northern and southern boundaries of the Mediterranean 
eastward from the longitudes of Albania and Tripoli; and 
would be carried by a broad base extending from the Cancasus 
over Syria and a part of north-west Arabia to the Red Sea, 
whilst its stem would cover Kurdistan, Khorassan, and North 
Persia, and end by bifureating ata spot near Peshawur. The im- 
portance of this area is illustrated by the fact that a region very 
closely corresponding, if not quite coincident with it, is marked 
ont upon quite different principles in the next map, A co- 
incidence of much less intricacy, and therefore of much less 
eogency, though still not without a certain curious significance, 
is furnished to us by the fact that a certain island of blne 
colour, placed by Professor Huxley in the “ Dark Continent” 
of Africa to indicate the presence in Upper Egypt, Nubia, and 
Abyssinia, of some traces of the Anstrulioid type, corresponds 
with the area in that continent whence most or all of her few 
gifts of valuable cultivated plants and valuable domesticated 
animals have come to us, viz. the cotton plant; and, very pro- 
bably, the date-palm; the ass, from the native stock Asinus 
fentopus; and the cat, from the native stock Felis manienlata. 
Of the two arms, into which the eastward end of this area 
bifureates, the upper or northward one, would cor with 
the Kuenlun range; and the southward with the Himalayas; 
Ladak, and part of the table-land of Thibet, lymg between 
them. Itis in the Kuenlon range that Jade mines are found. 
The third map, being one of Johnston's charts of the World 
on blank Mereator's Projection, has been coloured so as to 
illustrate the following facts in the distribution of certain plants 
and certain minerals connected with the ancient development 
and subsequent progress of lmman civilisation. One region is 
coloured as it is in the ‘ Plantegeographisk Atlas,’ tay. il., of 
Professor Schouw, Copenhagen, 1824, 80 as to show the distribu- 
tion of the Vités vitifera over the countries forming the northern 
and southern shores of the Mediterranean and Black Sens, over 
Asia Minor, Palestine, and Mesopotamia, over the lowlands both 
of Astrakhan and Turan, and along the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas, so as to end at the eastern extremity of that chain 
In nearly the same latitude as that eastern extremity, and 
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about in the same longitudinal line as the long axis of the 
Peninsula of Malacca, a spot of another colour marks the 
situation of the amber mines of Burmah,* while four spots of 
et a third colour in British Burmah, Banca,j Celebes, and 
horass ant respectively indicate localities in which copper and 
tin are still found in such proximity to each other and in auch 
accessible abundance as to suggest that it is not improbable 
that in some one of those districts prehistoric man may have 
come upon the invention of bronze. .A fourth colour marks the 
position of the Kuenlun Jade mines,$ whence, in still earlier 
than bronze times, stone weapons may with great probability 
be supposed to have been procured by man beans he migrated 
into the jadeleas regions westward. = | 
The New World was coloured as it is in Schouw’s tav. viii. Lc. 
to show the area of distribution of the Cactacem, a region com- 
rehending South America north of the Tropic of Capricorn, the 
fsa of Panama, the Peninsula of California up to 30°». lat., 
the West Indian Archipelago, the northern shores of the Gulf 
of Mexivo, and the strip of gullstream-washed North American 
coast between the Alleghanies and the Atlantic up to about 
40° x. lat. From this area more than 25 per cent. of all our 
cultivated plants have been procured, as the annexed table 
shows; and, of course, since the time of Columbus. nal 
_ This table (based, so far os it deals with the vegetable 
kingdom, mainly upon De Candolle's ‘Géographie Botanique,’ 
Res eerone) gives approximatively the proportions in which 
e several “regions” of the globe established by that pliyto- 
eographer and by several zoogeographers, have contributed 
to make up the lists of such cultivated plants and domesticated 
animals respectively as are of considerable, even if not always 
of cosmopolitan, importance. 











* For the Amber mines of Burmoh see Ttalivor's ‘Iedinn Cyelopmdia,’ a0, 
1871; and Keith Johnston's ' Royal Atlas," map 28, in loco lat, 26° 20", } 
t Por the existence of tin together with copper in Burmah see Mortillet 
*Tévne dAnthropologie,” i. 1875, p. 643. 
* For the similar collocation of the two metals which when combined makes 
bronze in Eborassan and ecleewhero in Contral Asin south of the Caspian, seo 
¥, Baer, * Archiv fir Anthropologie,’ ix. 4, p. 262, 1877. We know from the samo 
‘fttetmgable authority, Bulletin Acad. Sci. St. Pétersbourg, tom. xvii. p. 417-431, 
1899, and tom. i, 1560, pp. 35-37, that the date-palm {a still represented a little 
tothe north of these deposits of tin and copper, at Sari, in the as yet Persian 
ba emg of Mixanderan on the south shore of the Caspinn. This tree is supposed 
to have teen carried thither, as to so many other places, by the Araha during their 
career of conquest, which contrasts to sual ailvantage and in so many ways with 
that of other Musstlman pets aie : 
, ‘an account of the Jade mines in the Kuenlun Range se Cayley, 
* Mac n@ Magazine,” Oetober 1871; and for Jade genemily, Rudler 
* Popular Science Review, October 187%. 
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Per cent, Ber cent. 
The Palearctic species ara .. 50 5) are Palaarctic, 
» Oriental ea) 14 ,, Onental, 
» African " 25 14 ,, African. 
» Searctie A 2°65 O ,, Nearetic. 
» Neotropical —,, 25 14 ,, Neotropical, 
e ADstralion 0 0 ,, Australian. 


Of some of the great facts which these maps and this table 
put before you, half diagrammatically, the anthropologists, 
soologists, and geographers* of the last quarter of the Jast 


* Pallas, ~ © Pallan, Betrochtangen fiber die Beschaffenheit der Gebirge : nn Address 
deliverad Jan. 2, 1777. Zimmermann, ( Geogrn hiache Gerahishte * Bd. i 
Ete 114, 1778—PA. fi p. 250, 178% Link, Die Urwelt und ‘das . ltorthum, 


Tere fet ochate no need for me to apologise for quoting the exact worda of 


Pallas's Discourse, the loss eo aa, though it appeared in two forma, one German 
the other French, within year Of its belng delivered, itis not, think, a ver 
common book. Tho issues whieh T  ocabicanth en ag pte ase 


his Nowe Species Glirium appeared, six years later than the year in which the 
accord volume ap his 5, deileyin aget ita wonderful Faecieulus AL. wan published. 
Tho difficulty in Pallas is to understand how his writings con bear the 


date they do. But ho shall « peak for bimself:—"In don mittigigen ‘Thaler 


dieses alten Landes mug man erste Vaterland des menschlichen Geechloclts 
tnd des woison Monachen suchen, die von dort in gunzen Natlonen dle glicklichen 
Gegenden von Chins, Persien und besomlers Indien bevolkert haben, deasen 
Elowohner nach dem allgemeinen Ciestininisa unter allen Notionen die enten 
flan waren, tnd wo man viellejeht die Stammwurzeln der crsien Sprachen 

| Asta und sh suchen mtx, Salbet Tybeot, cine der hichston Gegenden 
Asions deseen Kinwohner, ihrem Vorgeben noch, von einer Ort Affon welche bbe nae 






kamen.” Pall 





ddankes, ais auth Indien 
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century and the first third of this had possessed themselves ; 
and following, at whatever distance, the great Pallas, they 
insist aon the strength of the claims of that portion of Central 
Asia whence issue the great rivers Ganges and Indus, Tigris 
and Euphrates, and which they speak of as “den grossen 
Buekel Asiens,” to be considered as the primitive home of man, 
mainly as it was, according to them, the original home of all 
our domestie animals and so many of our cultivated food-plants, 
These writers an discoverers slightly overstated their ease 
when they said that a/l our domestic animals could be referred 
to parent stocks indigenous to that region, though, as will be 
shortly shown hereafter, it would have been little beyond 
the truth if, instead of saying all the domestie animals 
pasta. spits had said all the domestic animals gosu, are 
beolutely indispensable to modern man’s comfort and progress, 
But their ease for their particular thesis Labi have been 
greatly strengthened if they had known that jade in the form 
of stone implements had accompanied man together with the 
oat into Western Europe, and was found no nearer to the 
Swiss Lake Dwellings, than are the Kuenlun mines pointed out 
on my map; if they had known that copper and tin could have 
been smelted together into bronze so readily either in Khorassan 
or in Burmah; if, to put however injudicionsly, my weakest 
point last, they had ales known that amber—such a frequent 
accompaniment of prehistoric man—also lay within easy reach 
of his curions hands in this latter country. But prehistoric 
archeology has till lately made but little advance since the 
time of Lucretius, Derandolle (‘ Hist. des Sciences et des 
Savants,’ p. 263, 1873), indeed, classes it as a discovery as new 
and as great as five others of the twenty or thirty years pre- 
vious to 1872, viz., spectrum analysis, convertibility of force, the 
greater extent of glaciers in geological times, natural selection, 
and the alternation of (animal) generations; and the writers re- 
ferred to knew not, and could not have known, the whole strength 
of their position. As regards my present purpose it is, in these 
but little later days, superfluous to point out how the discovery 
of mines whence pre-historic man must, or at least might, have 
furnished himself with his weapons, implementa, and ornaments, 
actually upon or along the same mountain ranges, spurs, and 


alleys in which he must, or at least might, have found in a 
wild state the animals which he has now around him as neces- 





Georgia lies some distance away from Lobnor, but both alike He well within the 
great tmauniain system with its outliers which is called “Asiens Boekel” by 
ro other Writers, av also I apprehend within the modorn “ Bieppengebiet * of 
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sary and universal elements in his own social life, bears upon 
the extent, as measured by latitude and longitude as well as 
by other gauges, to which the world has been modified by his 
migrations and importations. 

Let me now enumerate the twenty domesticated mammals 
which we possess, and which for practical purposes may be 
taken as making up a tale of about twenty or twenty-one; 
let me specify which amongst them belong, as regards their 
origin, to the Palwarctic region, and to the restricted portion 
of it already dwelt upon and defined, as the maps show you; 
and thirdly, leaving considerations of locality and of number, 
let me contrast the value of the nine, ten, or eleven mammals 
which man domesticated in that district with that of the others 
acquired from* or contributed by all the other regions of the 
globe taken together. | 

Our twenty-one chief domesticated mammals may be enume- 
rated in something like order of merit and necessity to us as 
follows: the dog, the cow, the sheep, the pig, the horse, the cat, 
the goat, the ass, the camel, the dromedary, the buffalo, the 
alpaca, the vieugna, the reindeer, the zebu, the banteng, the 
yak, the ferret, the rabbit, the mongoose, and the guinea-pig, 
omitting some few species the importance of which as being 
locally limited to very smnall areas, and as consisting of individuals 
numerically few, is too small to make it necessary to notice 
them. Hepresentatives of more than one-half of this list can 
be fairly claimed by the Palearctic centre of creation as owing 
their parentage to stocks native to its soil; this half consisting 
of the dog, the cow, the sheep, the pig, the horse, the goat, the 
camel, the dromedary, the reindeer, the ferret, and the rabbit. 
1 have said “representatives” of one-half of this list because it 
is more than probable that some of our breeds of domestic dogs 
and of pigs may have been reclaimed from wild parent-stocks 
in other regions of the world. There can, however, be no 
reasonable doubt that the great majority of the domestic breeds 









known till etd aed recent times in Europe, of each of 


those two animals, the dog an the pig, were drawn from parent- 
stocks living in the Palearctic Region, and this is all that is 
necessary for my present argument, 


i ee 


* It isa curious point in mythology that, so far as my memory serves me, no 
newt decntaos’ 


ol Thor ould have the credit assigned him of having domesticated 
ny atimal exeept the horse. Of couree this fact, if faet it be, shows two things 

h more or lees probability; firstly, mumely—that these acquisitions were a 
in vury far-off times, not merely in * the ages before morality" but in those much 


earller ones, “the ares before history; and secondly, that the sequisition of the 
horse was male int Inter: drys: that the domestication of the other animala in» 
cpuention, 
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__ iis regards the ox, the sheep, the horse, and the goat, I cannot 
think that with our present knowledge Of zoogeography there 
ean be any question that their parent-stocks were Palwarctic 
animals; and I am further prepared to express niy belief that 
farther investigation will render it highly probable that it was 
in that particular though very extensive part of the Palmarctic 
Region spoken of vaguely as“ Asiens Buckel,” or “ Hoch Asien,” 
Gadponicohendine portions of allthe great mountain ranges from 
the Caucasus proper to the northern side of the Hindoo Koosh, 
and from the Taurus to the Altai Mountains, that these several 
ent-stocks were brought under the influence of domestication. 
Wild animals are still to be found in some one or other or in 
several spots within that area from which we have no @ prioré 
reason for doubting that man might in the course of ages haye 
educed the ihaee Sactparsed of the four domestic animals, the 
ox, the sheep, the horse, and the goat; and that a wild ox 
existed in the regions in which the Old Testament writers lived, 
not only their writings, but the Assyrian sculptures, and not 
only the Assyrian sculptures, but geological remains testify. 
The case, however, for the ox, having been first domesticated 
in Central Asia, is the weakest of the four, and it may be well 
to take it first, The Rev. Wm. Houghton has in his memoir 
on the domestic mammalia of the Assyrian sculptures (* Trans. 
Soe. Bibl. Archeology,’ v. i., st. i., p. 2, 1876, and 1877, p. 54) 
given us a very spirited drawing from one of the Assyrian 
sculptures representing the hunting and the killing of the wild 
ox. What is of special value in this seulpture is for our purpos 
the presence between the shoulder-blades of a hump, which is 
present in so many other of the larger Ruminantia, b t which, 
as Mr, Houghton remarks, reminds us of the Indian zebu, and 
of the fact that there are no specific differences between these 
two oxen underlying their soft parts. ‘There can be no doubt 
that the figure is intended to represent a wild animal. The 
Aceadians, who were in the habit of giving names to animals 
which referred to the countries whence they obtained them, 
gave names to the ox, which Professor Sayee thinks must. refer 
to the country between the Euphrates and Syria and to 
Phoenicia. The bulls of Bashan, and possibly of the 'Taurns 
range, may be rightly recalled to our memories by these 
tames. The European names for the ox, on the other hand, 
are said by M. Joly (ejé Isidore St. Hilaire, «Hist. Nat, Gen.’ 
lil. p- 59) to have an Asiatic origin, and M. A. Pictet (*Des 
i o-Enropéennes,’ pp. 330-343) has declared his views 
to the same effect. This, however, is only what would have 
been expected in the European languages of the Aryan division. 
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What is of importance as regards the domestication of the ox 
is to note that though such languages as the Finnic may use 
loan words taken from a Ape tongues to express the general 
idea of Ox (= Bovine animal), they egeanely have trae Turanian 
vocables to denote such particularities as we have in view 
when we speak of heifers, calves, cows, bulls, and the “ox,” 
seneu strictiori, confirming in the last matter the statement of 
Strabo (vii. 4, 8) that castration was learnt from the eastern 
Europeans and Sarmatians, There is in fact a good deal of 
evidence for a view which should hold either that the Turanian 
races domesticated the wild ox, or rather the wild calf, in- 
dependently; or that the human species did this great work 


before the differentiation into Aryan-speaking and Turanian- 
speaking men was carried out. That the Seythian breed of 
cattle should have been hornless in the time of Herodotus 
(iv. 29) appears to me to be explicable, not on the hypothesis 
taken up by later observers that it is an effect of cold, but as 
being a result of long-sustained domestication ; and if what Hehn, 
p. 413, /. ¢., suggests as to the South Russian breed of small red 
ie cattle being descendants of those Scythian oxen is true, 
we should have a further confirmation of this view furnished in 
their persistency. There is, at any rate,another breed of cattle 
in the South Hussian steppes, which goes by the name of the 
*Kalmuc” cow, and is supposed to have accompanied the 
Mongolian or Tartar hordes in their invasion of Europe. 

Some writers, in defiance of the arguments that have just 
been glanced at, and of many others, have advocated the 
claims of Africa to be considered the parent country of the 
domestic ox. The main fact, as it seems to me, whieh ses 


induced or seduced them rather into this conelnsior 

reat extent to which bovieulture has developed itself through 
the length and breadth of the “ Dark Continent.” But without 
wasting words in pointing out the curious conclusions to which 


this reasoning would lead us in other cases, | would refer such 
persons to i 





| ; to Middendorff’s account of the development which 
this samo boviculture bas attained in Siberia, and to his state- 
ment that rot only have the nomads of the southern pene 
the Burits, the Mongols, and the Kirghiz, herds numbering 
thousands and tens of thousands wintering out in the open, but 
that even the Jakuts by, it is true, taking more care of their 
eattle, have, from being simply nomads, become a pastoral 
people of distinetion, and even “improved cattle-breeders!” 
(«Sibirischo Reise,’ iv. 2, 2, p. 1323.) 


‘Coming, in the second place, to the consideration of the sheep, 


I must allow that considerable hesitation has been expressed by 
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many writers as to the question of its parent-stock; and that 
doubt may be not altogether unreasonably felt as to whether 
that stock may not have become extinct, as the parent-stock of 
the cow has all but entirely done. But what I know of the 
deerlike agility and watchfulness of some of our if pen 
mountain breeds of sheep, and in the second place what | see 
of the smaller size of the animal as giving it a fess severe battle 
to fight for its survival, makes me slow to think that their parent- 
stock need be thought likely to have perished as has that of the 
larger ruminant. And setting this view aside, we may say that 





éither the Monflon (Ovis musimon and cyprius), with a range 
from Majorea to Cyprus, and not without footings, oucigaedl iy 
such varieties as Orvis orientalis, and Ovis Vignei, on the main- 
land on various points of the mountain-ranges of the Taurus 
and of Armenia to those of Tibet; or the Argali, Ovis fera 
Sihiriea s, Ovis Argali, with an all but equally extensive range 
from the Pamir range just above Samarcand and Bokhara to 
the Sea fof Okhotsk as Ovis mivicola, or Ovis polii, must be 
eredited with having given to the world this inestimable gift. 
Ti it shall really turn out to be true that a true Argali, that is 
to “Ag ariety of wild sheep, in which both sexes carry horns, 
had been found in the Tauras, as Ainsworth (cit. A: Wagate 
‘Die Spe eke Verbreitung der Saugethiere,’ Abhandl. ¢. ii. 
‘ iss, Mii iv. Bd. Abth. i. p. 139), and Ritter 
Sraten coda te have averred _ the ee he claims of 
o - i we to some persons, I apprehend, appear to be 
stronger than they may do if its anos should, a Yanistine to 
think it will, be shown to be confined to the more easterly 
limits just given, But under any and all circumstances, the 
fact that the female Mouflons have no horns, whilst the female 
Argalis have them, though smaller in size no doubt than those 
of the male, when coupled with the fact that in the older breeds 
of domestic sheep both sexes carry horns, appears to me to be 
conclusive in favour of the Central Asiatic Wild Sheep, As 
regards the Natural History arguments I shall content myself, 
and I daresay others also, by referring* to the already quoted 
eleventh fascicle of Pallas’s * Spicilegia,' and to Isidore Geoffroy 
















* T may add « few words from the already quoted momair by Andreas Wagner, 
Op. 107, “ Hochasten ist recht eigentlich das Vaterland der Wildachofe ond 
Wildciege, die hier in zahireicher Menge und in sehr verschiedenen Formen vor- 
handen sind, Ob diese alle gesonderte Arten oder nicht vielmehr viele yon 
ihnen nur Haseen von Hauptarten nusmachen, ist eine Frage die noch Langer 
hicht beantwortet est.” Mr, Wallace's suggestion (* Geographical Distribution,” 
vol, fp. 222), that the vast platean of Central Asin may, in compeartively recent 
fe | Umes, have been moch leas clevated, and may then have been much 
mor fertile than it is now, deserves more than this simple mention, 
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St. Hilaire’s ‘ Histoire Naturelle,’ ili. ] [eid idique cllata, but 
I would add a couple of facts from the linguistic side of the 
mass of arguments available for deciding the question. The 
first of these is as follows:—The early Accadian inhabitants of 
the plains of Babylonia, when they A ied an epithet to an 
animal, very frequently chose it from the locality whence they 
supposed the animal to have been derived. And the epithet 
which they bestowed upon the sheep was “num,” or “ numma,"* 
which means “ the highlands,” and which, as 2 aoe by people 
living in those wide plains, and as being applied by them to the 
wolf also, has a very obvious significance. It is true, as any- 
body may convince himself by consulting Bochart’s ‘Hierozoicon, 
ii, 2, p. 516, that poets and other writers, Aryans and Semuites, 
Greeks, Romans, and Arabians indifferently, have connected the 
sheep, as they saw its habits, with mountainous scenery and 
surroundings; what is of special importance in the epithet us 
used in the Accadian column of the bilingual Assyrian inserip- 
tions is, that it was used in such a country aud in such early, 
not to say such unpoetical, times. 

My second linguistic fact tells, as it seems to me, strongly in 
favour of not merely the Asiatic but of the Mongolian origin of 
the domestic sheep; it appears, I mean, to point to a more or 
less limited area in the wide field of Asia as having been the 
particular spot, or at any rate one of the particular “fete where 
a wild sheep was brought under domestication. This fact as 

iven by Ahlquist in his interesting work, ‘ Die Kulturworter 

er Westfinnischen Sprachen,’ 1875, p. 14, is to the effect that 
the Tatars, by which word he means presumably Turkie and 
Tungusic tribes, in the neighbourhood of the Lake Baikal, have 
words of their own for ram and ewe, ahd, to wit, and sarit, which 
the Tscheremissians, who live now as far away from that lake 
as is the river Volga, use as loon words, It is, I submit, not 
easy to imagine that a word would have maintained its life thus 
intact and vigorous if the thing which it represents had not 
been part of the national life of the tribe using and retaming 
it, And this suggestion gains in foree when we learn from the 
same authority, 7. ¢., that the Hungarian nee has adopted 
Slavonic words for the ewe, the ram, and the Inmb, and find 
him deducing from this the conclusion that the Hungarians, 
albeit a steppe tribe, had not been shepherds before they came 
into relation with the Slavs. It may have been due to this, 
but it may also haye been owing to a prepotency either in the 

* For these facts seo the Kev. W. Houghton ‘On the Mammalia of the Assyrian 


Sculptures,’ T . Soc. Biblical Archwology, v., 1, 1876, pp. 3-7, dvd. 2, 1877, 
p42 ‘Gleanings from the Natural History of the’ Ancients,’ 1879, Pp. 19°$9, : 
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ions of the External Aspects of 
Aryan language or in the pastoral craft of the Slay race. For 





except upon one or other of these latter hypotheses, it is dificult 


tosee why the Tcheremissians on the Volga should haye retained 
their Mongolian names for the ewe and ram, whilst not only 
the Hungarians but the Ostjaks, the Vogals, the Mordvins, the 
Syrians, and the Wotjaks, from the Volga to the Irtiseh, shonld 
be using more or less modified Slayonian words for the same 
things. Anyhow, that a lowly, organised language, such as the 


Tataric, should have words of its own for the domestic ewa and 


ram, is a point of preat significance, especially when we con- 
sider that phan Tatars lived around the s ci the Altai 
Tange on the lower and middle zones of which the i was 

then, as now, available for the purposes of domestication, 
Thirdly, of the horse, The fossil or semifossil bones of the 
horse, Equus eaballus, are found in the lower Thames valley 
gravels under our feet, and from this area of the world’s surface 
all the way to the regions round the Lake Baikal ; and in this 
latter district the horse is found, as I think may be safely said, 
in a wild state at the present day. It is trne that a very large 
number of naturalists of the first rank, such as Mr. Darvin and 
Mr. Wallace, have acquiesced in the view which teaches that the 
“ bi ia * Ph | fanrine of 





so-called “Tarpan” is but a “feral” animal, the o of 
runaway stallions and mares from the steppe droves. _ at it is 
also true that the small number of of the first rank 


who have travelled over the Russian sep , viz. the younger 
Gmelin, Pallas, and Middendorff, are of - contrary opinion ; 
and that whilst acknowledging that the steppe horse, like, per- 
haps, all other domestic animals except the cheep, may lapse 
into feral habits, they hold to the view that the true “Tarpan” 
is a descendant of the pristine wild stock, whilst the “ Musin” 
is but a steppe horse run wild,* 


" Bee Middendorff, ‘ Sibirisehe Reise,’ iv, 2 2 pp. 1808-1991, Gmelin, ' Reise 
durch Rmsaland," i. 45, 1770, ancl for dimming Tah, ix, 

Ut may be well, for several reasous, to give the exact facts ne to the nypirione 
Which Pallas held wt various times ripecting the feral or the troly and abarj. 
finally wild charncter of tle so-called wild horse of the Bteppes. In i749 (see 
*Voyagrs de Pallas," French Translation, 1788, vol. i, Pp: S24) Pallas inelined ty 
the view of the Tarpan boing simply a feral mee: and des repented this opinion 
io 1770 (see I. «, vol. ry. 00). But in 1776: in. the eloventh fasciclo of his 















_Spicilesin Zoologica,’ p, 5, he expres himeelf to the following effort : “ Eval 
fori tn campis Beasarubicia cireaque ‘Tunain et per omnem Tatorinm magna 


in desertia vuguntur Hy Menncn pide piriem furitivie Nomadum equi 
Permixti nique noultiplioati; idooyue versioalanes : align: fomen Aabitu tofa a 
3 atta discrepantes wf privitien de slirpe feroa ese dulitari eis poset. 
Conf. de iis qai ad Tanain atque in eremo inter Volvam et Jaikum habentar* 
8. G. Gmelin (ihe younger Gmelin), *Relsen durch Hosstani,” vol. i, p. 44 wey, 
et Ttinerarii nostri, vol. i. p, 211: ot vol tL, part fi, p. S102" See also the 
imcnsty (18S p. 200, 
| . p. 181, 1778, 


To these references I wonld add jcographische Guschichte,” 
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The main on Sart for the descent of the wild horses of the 
steppes from the domestic or semi-domesticated stocks of the 
Taranian nomads, rests on the fact that a great variety of 
colour is observed to exist in the free droves. This, however, 
appears to me to prove nothing more than that the tame and 
wild varieties breed freely together." I myself, long ago, suc- 
eseded in maintaining numbers of feral rabbits, parti-coloured 
with white, on an area already occupied by the ordinary Eng- 
lish wild rabbit. The feral rabbits never attained an equality 
in numbers with the gray stock, but being spared in shooting, 
whilst the wild stock was not, they maintained themselves for 
a considerable number of years in what was for themselves as 
against predatory attacks of various kinds an only too con- 
icuous prominence. But nobody would have argued from 
this that no wild stock could be held to exist on that area. 
Still though we may follow the highly trustworthy naturalists 
and teavellote just mentioned as to the persistence of the ab- 
rivinal horse in a wild state on the Turanian steppes, we have 
yet to show that it is probable that it was on those steppes 
rather than in any other part of the wide area over which the true 
wild horse once ranged that it became reduced to domestication. 
And here again the Accadian inscriptions come to our assistance; 
the horse being called there (see the Rev. Wm. Houghton, Le. 
1876, p. 3), “imiru Kur-ra,” “the animal from the East.” We 
see from this that these ancient Turanians claimed, and had 
their claim acknowledged, that the taming of the horse was an 
achievement wrought out in the cradle of their race. 1 have ; 
sometimes thought that the aseription by the Greeks of this feat 
to Poseidon may be similarly taken to indicate that they had 
some sort of conviction that the horse had come to them, 
from the countries beyond the Egean. This, however, may 
be an overstraining of the value of snch hints. But the history 
of the horse, whether dug out of Pile-dwellings and Neolithic 
interments, or out of records such as those im Genesis and 
Exodus, show that it came comparatively late into use, a8 a 
domestic animal at least, in the regions to the west of the 

Central Asiatic plains.t 
of ihe zoologist Zimmermann. Writing only two years after the a 
Pe lt tc erent na 
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Seen ee ora teisepkiaste: Rolenden” ie: 

* Tho Mongols and Kalmucks, from superstitious motives, en 
the rey ia th feral horse, Bo Palla,” Slonge. Volk. pp. 117,178, 179 
‘Bee fh , Lenormant, ‘ Premieres Civilisationas,’ tora. Lp. S22; Ahlquist,. 
Westiinnisehen : 
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The fourth of the domesticated animals, which I have spoken 
of as having in great probability had a Central Asiatic origin, 
the goat, namely, has its claims, supported by the vast majority 
of naturalists without any hesitation. The wild Capra ms 
of the Taurus, of the Caucasus, of the Persian mountains, and 
of Kirghiz and Tatar districts, “possibly mingled,” says Mr. 
Darwin, ‘ Domesticated Animals and Cultivated | lants,’ i. p. 105, 
“with the allied Indian species, Capra Faleoneri,” may be 
safely taken as the parent-stock of this animal. The Tibetan 
and eee varieties of the goat, by their well-deserved repu- 
tation, may seem, even in these days and under the light thrown 
on the subject by the book jnst quoted, to lend some sEppee.t 


Col. Hamilton Smith’s principle,* that where the la 


most energetic breeds of a race exist, there we may look for 
their original habitation. 

It is thus seen that four out of the twenty-one domesticated 
mammatia may, with very considerable probability, be supposed 
to have been first domesticated in Central Asia, and thongh the 
non-cosmopolitanism of the two camels, Camelus bactrianus 
ani Cainates dromedarius, renders them less available for my 
present purpose, that, viz., of pointing out spt bce changes 
which man has effected in transporting into all - 
world what he found only in some more or less cireumscribed 
pauons of it, the facts of the Central Asiatic origin of the two- 
humped variety or species, and of the South-western Asiatic, or 
at lenst Arabic, origin of the one-humped dromedary, bear not 
a little on the whole question. 

I do not omit the dog and the pigt from the list of the anj- 


* These are Col, Hamilton Smith's views (Nat, Library, “ Dogs,” vol, ii, p. 163, 
eit. Rev. Wm. Houghton, f «.). Speaking of the possible derivation of the Erey- 
from an Asiatic home “somewhere to the westward of the prent ‘Asiatic 
mountain chains where the easternmost Hactrion and Persian plains commence, 
and where the steppes of the Serthie nations epresd towards the north,” Colonel 
Hamilton Smith says,“ when we look to the present proofs of this conclusion and 
naaume that where the largest and mowt nnergetio braeds of the race exist, thers 
may we loole for their original habitations, wo then tnd, to the enst of the Indu, 
the very large greyhounds of the Decean, to the west of it the powerful Persian 
breed, and to the north of the tag ac the great rough greyhound of Turtary and 
Russia, and thence we may infer that they were earried be the migrating colonies 
westward across the Hellespont, and by carlier Celtic and later Teutonic tribes 
along tho levels of Northen Germany as fur aa Britain.” It is eurions that 








Soe. te HL. Smith should not in this connoaction hare mentioned the Thibectan 


| by himeelf, Lc, with the tan-eoloured supra-orbital stripe, commen 
ao wignificatively to thia varicty aud to the Mexican Alco. For the Thibstan 
na haa long been known to be one of the largest varietios of the aa 
and quite recently (soo “Times,” Deo. 2, 1879) Mr. Haber, the constlor resident 
nt Bze Dn, is reported ns writing of them as the largest dogs he had ever seen, 

t That tho Central Asiatic wild boar lends itself readily to domestiontion ix 
thus expressed by Pallas, « Zoographin Roses-Asintion,’ p. 369, @ Poreelli chen 
rari assacecunt focile ct com domesticia generant.” And Radde's words ( Reisen 
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Pallas asya that the Ralmuck domestio is eo like the jackal of the 
sake vein thas trl asi Se arcades Sepcsiaadal: See ‘Spicilegia 
Zoologion,” Fines. xi. 
vou. xurk. 28 
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mals which there is good reason, to my judgment, for thinking 
were domesticated in Central Asia, becanse [ do not think they 
were domesticated within that area, but becanse, I cannot deny, 
that it is probable they were also domesticated elsewhere, But 
it may fairly be suggested that the art, skill, and craft of 
domesticating these and the other six animals having been first 
learnt in Central Asia, spread thence ; and that thus all or nearly 
all the acquisitions which man has made in the way of domesti- 
cation, may thus owe their origin, if not in the way of actual 
blood-lineage, yet in that of being the fruits of man’s experience 
acquired there, to the district in question. ‘ 
‘t pass by a natural transition to point out very shortly, not 
the cardinal necessity of the possession of the sheep, goat, 
ox, horse, camel, pig, and dog, for food and clothmg, for loco- 
motion, and for carrying on the processes of the hunting, of the 
pastoral and of the agricultural life; but how that necessity has 
been unconsciously recognised by man in certain of his earliest 
institutions, 

Of these seven mammals, six are now distributed over the . 
faee of the whole habitable world; but long before this had 
become the case with any one of them, except possibly the dog, 
man had expressed unconsciously, if not quite marticulately, his 
recognition of their value by using them in one way or another 
for one or another of his most sacred rites and ceremonies, The 
single Latin word Svoveravritia denoting a particular kind 
of sacrifice of the swine, the sheep, and the ox, which is figured 
on many a tablet found in this as in other countries, and was 
performed at great crises of Rome's fate, may suffice as regards 
the three animals which speak so plainly to our eyes im those 
scniptures, To Eastern and to Western people it was indif- 
ferent (see Exod. xii, 5, Ps. 1. 9, and classical writers passti ) 
whether sheep or g 7s ins Lee tat 8) ore Eee or us 

urpose. As regards the dog, Livy (xl. 6) tells us that in the 
fieation of a Macedonian army the two halves of a dog's . 
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in Sidon von Ost-Sibirien,’ 1862, i 230) aro av much or more to the p vated 
they apply to adolt avimals: “so muse ich gestehen, daw sie sehr friedliche 
Natur sind und es mir melrmals possirte mittelalte Wildschweine mech mir bis 
auf vier Faden weite nahen mm ve praet = ect siyece ae ee fn tae 
to allow this so ma. oturies after the invention of gunpowder, it ia easy to under- 
ay bate | ra's influence thowwands 
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stand that it may have been much more amenable to man's infin of 
the limite of the Central Asiatic region we are dealing with, two very distinct 
py sae Lp iadieinte orreepondin neve aie cera sk coaece 

ir Hrreaninn dog of the ig, nay very reasoner supposed! (aa suppester 
Py Mitstbeer) to: have. teen the pacent-atock of tho modern Thietan tnstiff, 
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body were placed, one on one side, one on the other, of the 
ak along which the soldiers were passed. Similarly, we are 
told by the Arab Ahmed Ibn-Fozlan, who must have witnessed 





the proceeding with a good deal of repulsion, that a dog y 
eut S half and put into the ship in which a Norse shiek was 
burnt in the tenth century on the hanks of the Volga (see 
Anderson, ‘Proc, Seot. Soc. Antiq., May 13, 1872, p. 522); 
and I have myself taken up, not without some effort in over- 
coming a certain reluctance, the bones of a dog who was sr 
his mistress faithful company in a grave undoubtedly of the 
earliest Neolithic period in co Re | 

As regards the horse, Achilles, fresh from his conversation 
with Kauthus and Balius, tells the Trojans (IL. xxi. 182) that 
even their wonted sacrifices of horses will not profit them; the 
Mongols (see Howorth’s ‘ History of the Mongols,’ i. 262, 289; 
anil Yule’s *Mareo Polo,’ i. 265, ei, in loco), the Lusitanians 
(Livy. Epit. 49), and the Norsemen (see Ibn Foalan, 2. e.), all 
alike sacrificed horses on great occasions. 

I have not found, nor did I expect to find, any account of the 
sucrificing of the camel, either in Semitic or classical literature; 
if, however, it be a sound Beaipe that races as yet uncivilised 
would be likely to sacritice or otherwise deprive themselves 
upon great occasions of the services of their oldest and most 
valued. domesticated animalst we ought to be able to show 


* Bee gui p. $18, 1877; ‘Journal Anthropological Institute," 

f Ael am speaking of animals domestionted in Central Asia, I havo not men- 
tioned the mea which, as Dr. Sclater has shown (* Proc. Zool, Boo.’ 1862, p. 164), 
owns ag its pareni-stock the Asinus feniopue of Abyusinin. Its history gives, 
however, un illustration of the Principles counclated above at least ax striking 
n8 those of any of the cight Asiatio mammals just specified. From the reforsnees 
mile to thia animal in the Pentateoch, it would appear to hove been domesticated 
in the region thare treated of befare either horse oF entbel, though au i uchily 
tothe ox. Pindor's reference to it as used for ancrifles by the Sty niibiseink 
(OL Pyth. x, 1 52) will be to porsons who will bear in mind ite Afrienn origir 
alinost aa convineing evidence of the creat antiquity of the date of ite dowestiention 
os its appearance on the oldest Bay pela monuments of the Fourth Dynasty, 
Heeatembs, euch as Pindar speaks of, are, numerically, figured on one tom 
Teproduced forus by Lepwius, That the asa shonkd 60 early have been introdyosd 
into Hyperborean regions even by a poet is a Little surprising, considering thug 
the nice, ake a= much better eujted for anch scree waa already available 
there; but besides being surprising it is also ai enificant. For the sacrificial and 
corenionial use of this animal, see Orelli*s § Exoursna ad Tacit. Hist." v, 3, vol. ii, 
T848, of bia edition of the erent historian, ihigee citals. Dean Stanley's *Juwish 


‘Church,’ i, 96, ibique citate. ‘Pindar, od. Dissen and Sclineidewin,” sect, ii, 


igue eifaie. For the a beg Paleontology of the namo, see 


‘Lenorman —— * Origines de Civilisation,” i. 319. For the uso of the animal by the 


a ype reana eco Middondorff, «Sibirische Reise," iv. 2,9, p, 1822. w ty 
awever, that grout naturalist, albeit mekoning “ Plerdekenntnias und Pferdezucht 
als seiner Specialitiit,” or one of them, leaves the difficulty above hinted at 
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that the Central Asiatic nomads did so by the “ships of their 
deserts.” And I find in Mr. Howorth’s valuable ‘History of 
the Mongols,’ i. p. 426, the following passage :-— 

“Saunahe Setz n now goes on to tell a story which erystal- 
lises for us a very curious phase of old Mongol manners, Altan 
Khakan had a son called Pobet Paidshi. The young man died, 
and his mother determined to kill 100 boys and 100 foals of 
camels, which were to be buried with him, and to accompany 
him as an escort to the other world, She had killed over forty 
boys when a tumult arose among the people.” 

Here I think I may leave this part of my subject, the signi- 
ficance of this series of facta being sufficiently self-evident. 
For as against these seven domesticated mammals which Central 
Asia may with so much probability claim as being her gifts to 
mankind, inasmuch as she either herself furnished their parent- 
stocks, or at any rate furnished the necessary opportunities for 
gaining the knowledge subsequently used in domesticating 
eee niger weit what can all a rest of the ayers 
globe set either as regards cosmopolitanism or as regard 
ES pociaten? As regards importance the other thirteen are all 
but insignificant; as regards cosmopolitanism, universal impor- 
tation, that is, either for purposes of practical utility or anemi 
volupfatisgue caussa, as Cesar put it, we can mention but the 
African cat and the African ass, 

I come now to the consideration of the facts and views with 
which botanists have supplied us as to the original homes of 
our cultivated plants, Our own inspection and recollection 
of the landscapes of the various countries in which we have 
travelled will enable us to estimate the greatness of the change, 
which man's migrations and transportations have effected in the 

here of all his labour under the sun, And I will begin what 








have to say under this head by the apparent paradox that the 


argument which our cultivated plants furnish us with for deter- 
mining the locality whence man issued to occupy the world and 
subdue it, and alter its external gag would, like some 
other arguments, have appealed with greater force to one of the 
civilised races of antiquity than it does at first sight to us, It 
is, herein also like some other pi Species cogent for all that, 
us state it, Fifty per cent. of our cultivated plants have 
been shown by De Candolle,“Géographie Botanique,’ pp. 986, 987, 


and by Elisée Reclus, ‘The Ocean’ (English Trans. it. chap. 27, 


292), following him, to belong to “ Europe " and “ Asie septen- 


trionale et occidentale,” that is to say, to the Palwarctic Region 


of rnphy. So far the figures are equal for cultivated 
plants aad or dias animals, and I do not feel-it necessary 
. Fs 
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to dwell upon the differences which the other aes aay 
numbers show as regards Africa proper and South America, 
What is of importance, however, to point out, is that to any- 
body living, not merely before the time of Columbus, whose 
discovery ia been said to have acted upon the Old World 
much as the approximation of a new ria body, planet, or 
other, might act upon the whole earth, but before the time, say, 
of Tacitus and Agricola, what Africa and India had given him 
mi the way of cultivated plants, would have seemed just as insig- 
nificant as what, putting the ass and the gallinacean birds out 
of sight, they ely given him in the way of domestic animals. 
He might, if living in Italy, have said, as did Columella (iii, 9, 
5, cif. Hehn, p, 423 7, ¢.), “ Cure mortalinm obsequentissima est 
Ttalin, que pene totius orbis fruges adhibito studio colonornm 
ferre didicit,” and pointed out beforehand the airy inaccuracy 
of Goldsmith's apostrophe to that eountry im his * Traveller.’ 
He might, I am inelined to think, with the evidence available 
to him, have pointed out, and correctly, that the middle zone 
of deciduous trees which girdled then, as now, so many of the 
Italian hills with a belt of chestnuts, and much, therefore, of 
its distinctive character, was due to the intereourse of Rome 
with Pontus and Galatia in pre-Christian times. And he might 
have drawn thence the same conclusions which we may, I think, 
also draw as to the area on the world’s surface whence man 
set forth westward on his carcer of occupation, having, as he 
had, available for his wants, vegetables, plants, and trees of no 
less value, and of no less prominence in the landscape, than are 
these of Palwarctic, though not of Italian, origin, vis, wheat, 
barley, rye, oats, spelt, | uckwheat, millet ( anicum), peas, 
beans, hemp, flax, cabbage, turnip, plum, walnut, vine, cherry, 
olive. Of tea, coffee, sugar, even of rice, of oranges, and of 
several other of the gifts of the Indian region; or of coffee, or 
any one of the three, or four if we inclode Musa ensele, Low 
flourishingly growing in Sicily, gifts of Africa proper, a man 
living at that time had as little knowledge as he could have 
had of the gifts to come from the still undiscovered New World, 
of the potato, of maize, of the pineapple, to which his all alien 
stone pine was to lend its name, of the equally incorrectly 
tamed artichoke, of the tomato, now somewhat variously obtru- 
Sivé or intrusive in Mediterranean regions, or of tobacco, or of 
the prickly pear, or of the agave, though of the two latter 
in reference to what was then, and is still, such a large part of 
human activities, it can be said, as by Admiral Smyth (p, 17 
of his ‘Memoir of Sicily and its Islands,’ 1824), that they 


“form impenetrable palisades for fortifications, and in the 


‘ns, 
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plains present very serious obstructions to the operations of 


cavalry, 
ay third map, with the distribution of the vine after Schouw, 

should be compared with my picture from Kaempfer’s ‘ Amo- 
nitates Exotiem,’ Fasc. iv, p. 711, 1712, of what he calls, p. 714, 
the Messis dactylifera, the date-harvest of Persia, and speaks of 
as being /usus magis quam labores, The distributional limits of 
the “fruitful” vine and the “fruiting” date-palm now, as of 
yore, overlap each, other, as was pointed out by Arago in his 
‘Mémoire sur I'Etat Thermométrique du Globe terrestre ’ 
(‘(Euvres,’ v. 216, ed, 1858) in Palestine, when from. this fact, 
he, with much ingenuity, argued that 3000 years haye not 
SEpSeaey De ithe climate of Palestine. Jfor “la limite 
hermométrique en moins de la datte differe tris pen de la 
limite thermométrique en plus de la vigne ;” and, what makes 
the argument, especially to those who have Kaempfer's picture 
of the luxuriant date-harvest before their eyes, entirely and 
beautifully perfect, he further (p, 217, 7. ¢.) tells us, “i Abusheer 
(Bushire) en Perse, dont la température moyenne ne sury 
certainement pas 23°, on ne peut, suivant Niebulr, cultiver la 
vigne ae dans lea fossés ou & l'abri de l'action directe des 
rayons dn soleil.” A more simple, but also a more conclusive 
proof that the Syrian climate has not materially changed within 
the historic period cannot be imagined.* iy 7 

_I began this Lecture with details as to the distribution of 
prota, firs by man’s agency; I may fitly close those details 


attempting something as regards that of one of the palm 
Fon Sonal Leopold oo Buch was wrong in hobling 


I 
tribe. 
that the two natural orders were altogether mutually exclusive 
as regards natural geographical distribution, as a voyage in the 


* It is strange to find that Ameo could, when dealing with France, have 
swerved so far from the line of evidence he employed ss to Palestine, as to have 
the Chamber of Deputies (February 27, 1858): i 
dentendre que dons les environs de Paris, il y | 
bosncoup plus chaud qu'aujourd'hul,” vol. xii, * res, Mélangrs,’ p. 434. But 
for the context one might have been tempted to take the Inst of the words fnet 
byte ing to the month of February ¢ iy ete in a gee oe tle of 
hapitre xix. in the mermeir already quoted, vol. vill.“CEavres, vol. ¥.* Nat Sichent..’ 
p. 0,“ Observations prouvant ey ancien climat se maintient dans une partic 
dea Ganoles,” might seem to justify such an interpretation of words spoken under 
vocation in debate, And the more so asa few paged previously (p. 214) 
wo find Amgo recognising the essential deceptivenoss whic ec et to “une 
foule uments histi in the following words: ‘On remarquera que je 
dovrai résondre le problime que je me adie poet sane avoir recours & dea chiffres 
certaina, h dea ations noméeriques. L'invention des thennombtres ne remonte 
guere wa année 1500; on doit mime ajenter qu'avant 1700 cca mers bap 
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Mediterranean, or the sight of Martius’ picture of Brahea duleis 
(vol. iii. taf. 162) side by side with a true pine in Mexico, teaches 
us, there can be no doubt that Casar and his countrymen were, 
speaking generally, right in holding the fir and the beech to be 
as characteristic of Gaul and Britain as their repeated allusions 
and their coins show them to have thought the palm was of 
‘Palestine and the adjacent countries, at least eastward and 
ergata 


What, then, do we know, firstly, as to the original home or 
botanical region to which the date-palm, Phania dactylifera, 
belongs ? and secondly, what can we surmise as to the particular 
Spot in that area in which that tree was first made available as 
a cnltivated plant, and subjected to those human influences 
which three of my pictures are intended to illustrate? 

As to the first of these questions there is no doubt, and no 
occasion for any very lengthy answer, The region which Grise- 

Moh names, after its principal constituent element, simply, 
“Sahara,” and which stretches over more than 90) degrees of 
longitude from Macaronesia to Multania, from the Canaries, that 
is, to the Great Desert of Rajputana, and which comprehends 
not only the Sahara strictly so-called, but cis-Saharan Africa 
y also, from the longitude (. 10°) of Tunis eastward, and not 
+ only old Egypt gaat Arabia, but yong “ Egypt,” or Sinde also, 
is the botanical region of the date-palm, Sir Joseph Hooker 
(‘ Moroceo and the Great Atlas,” 1879, p. 409) has pointed out 
that there are many Canarian plants which form an exceedingly 
: interesting group, the members of which, though chieily 
“ po he Arabians, are found to extend in some instances even 

into Western India, and he suggests that “it is not unreason- 

able to suppose that such have covered Africa in a sub-tropical 
latitude, and thus reached the Canaries under conditions now 

: operating.” Other plants, therefore, if not other trees, may 
| have spread over the same area, whether by man’s aid or 
withont it, and may be taken as equally characteristic of it, 
even though they may not need so much “ water to their feet 

and fire to their heads.” It is, per contra, I may remark, by a 
surplusage of water to the head and a noxious quantity of heat to 
the feet, that the latitudinal limits, south and north parallels, 
of the date-palm are given. If, as Dr. Danbeny suggested 
(‘Lectures on Climate,’ 1863, p. 86), we have, as in certain 
truly tropical (and ee countries, heavy falls of rain 

uring that particular time of the year when the pollen should 
be carried to the pistilliferous flower, this latter will not be 
fertilised (unless by man’s interference), the dicecious character 


i 
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of its flowers putting it thus, as it does also Borassus flabelli, at 
a serious disadvantage as compared with the coconut-palm,” 
(Cocos nucifera, whose company they, in consequence perhaps of 
a sense of this their inferiority, appear to avoid. 

On the other hand, the requirement of a mean temperature of 
from 70° to 81°5° F. excludes the date-palm from bearing dates, 
except under specially favourable, and therefore only locally 
prevalent conditions, eked out by human protection, on the 
north shores of the Mediterranean ;f all the way from Alex- 
andretta, where it ‘still grows, to Gibraltar. The solitary, and 
for this as for other reasons unfertile, palms which we still see 
here and there in the Jgean and along the region of the west 


— — ee == Pa 


* Tt Is not only the * agg el wrath,” bat also the “ battle’s mge,” whieh the 
dimcious character of the date-palm belps in the work of destruction. The 
pictures from Lepeius's stian Lkenkmaler which I have hed enpied for thin 
ture show that this was known in the time of those * great old houses and fights 
fought ng bap History tells we that Norman aml Saracen (see Admiral 
eos bea ‘fielly,’ p. 19, * Murtina,’ ili, p. 262), Anjou ond Arabian ¢ morals have, 
jalike, in defiance either of the letter or of the Mpitit of their penioeied redlician, 
or of both, eut down the male palms, and so prevented pro tanto the repred action 
of the tree with $60 usea to mankind, Tho modorn Arabs, according to Rolilfa, 
‘ Afrikanische Reisen,” Aufl, 2, 1869, p. 70, ci. Hehn, Le. p. $13, appear sometines 
oven in very severe military operations or devastations to spare [he palm eren 
when cutting down other fruit trees, But Abd-el-Kader appears to have had some 
tranagresalons oven ne te palm-trees on lis conscience ty repent of. The eclitury 
palm, the existence of whieh you Baer reporta to Us ono certain poninenla om 
the eouth shore of the Caspinn, called in our maps the Peninsula of Mejankal, 
but in his apparently, and curinualy, the Peninsula of Potemkin, is, [ should think, 
a solitary survivor of some such procecdings as those figurel in my Feyplan 
pictures, Yon Bacr himself looks upon it as a survivor of compubions mot 
stroyed by the art and malice of man, but by local refrigeration, due to the 
extinction of certain voleanoes which were active even in comparatively recent 
+ Martins writes on thisaubject, Lc. iil. p, 263, os follows : “ Ho igitur habe 
que de incremento, quod arbor ila capit in imperio fore per Faropam | 
nalem potenti, diseremus, Ex quibas intelligi potest cnmino ni nascatur arte 
cogitandumquc nobiy east eam plures culture gradus intra grix Gon o — 


rea Que si ad summum ascenderit fo ernit 
on ong edit, ot el parece inate Sarpy ‘ se i" 
gandum idones gignit; quod fit in Hispanim parte ad meridiem versus - 
in Bicilia, in Green jonteriia maxime ad meridion vergentibus, of in ineuls 
Cope mul lat bor. 35° ot tnedio ealore annuo 18° O.ad 20°C.) To 


um acerbi sit wporls, fructificatio nulla, semina cama; huo portinet trectns 
fittoram ruaris iiterranel in: Gallia, sapetdioun, ee in Sardinia, item 
onia Dalinatin, Insulm Loniew, Grecimque septent ia. yo 
lr tiiten Saateiietoondact:> suvis fortuue 41° 20°45" lal. bor. In tertin linea 
pala durat quiden ut vo, sed flores aut raros amt nolles emittit: immo fron- 






insnins Incus Verbeni sub lat, bor. 46° media anni temperio a 1° mau ad #C, ’ 


Arbor hic provivers poteai, etiam ai 





Lasher ote nimis (iresan ad — 2° vel 4° (.) necodat, quo etiam 


medica, eltri, aurantii, et myrti ree pees ra aolent. | 


altitadinia terminus in monte Actnm wxyue ad podum vel. 1680, teste: wack 


Philippio, adscondit.” 


vous flores quidem et fructus fert, eed fructuum caro non plane ¢ i, 
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and north shores of Asia Minor, short of the Black Sea east- 
ward, and which still strike us as being something as alien to 
that landscape as was the seedling-palm at Apollo's Delian 
temple to the eyes of the much-travelled Ulysses (On vi. 
162), have been planted there not as “ food-plants,” but animé 
voluplatiague caussa, 

AS repurds the particular and single spot in the vast bota- 
nical region, af parhioular and single spot there really was, upon 
the Jongitudi ly vast area upon which the date-palm was 
pocehs under that human influence which has since caused it 
to eflloresee into so many varieties, very various opinions have 
been advanced, and | propose to add a fresh one to their 
number. It may appear at first sight that such a discussion 
and such an attempt have in themselves an intrinsic futility. 
We do not need to refer to King Juba’s report of his explora- 
tory voyage to the Canaries to learn that the date-palm will 

ar dates even in an oceanic and uninhabited island, and some 
Persons may think that we need only, like the wits of Charles's 
time, to study ourselves and our sensations to see how the 
forefathers of the Guanches, when they in some post-Juban 
or Siete Sacsae period occupied, the island, would, under the 
stimulus of hunger alone, come to learn the art of date-culture, 
even if they had not brought the knowledge of it with them. 
Still, I thin on the doctrine of chances, or, what comes to the 
same thing, the principle, “Frustra jit per plura quod fier 
potest per pauciora,” as well upon cerinin concrete arguments 
furnished by the Exyptian Sayin on the one hand, and by 
certain curious but still life-like and truth-like stories on the 
other, whieli I find in Herodotus, though other writers have 
hot quoted him ad hoc, that it is not unreasonable to sugrest yet 
aiiother site for the one where man first intermeddled with the 
self-preservation and the species-preservation of the date-palm.* 











* It ian little aMmnsing to fn twenty-two pages, 250-911, of Seemann'a * Popular 
ory of Palma" devo) to tlisctissinge the questions whother the date-palin wag 

an “endemic (genuine) member of the Canarian Flora,” and whether it wns 
indigenous to the Canary Islands.” This book wn, howerar, published in 1856, 


and though something, and eta foo much, was even then ascribed to “Gena, 
posit 


a causes” in the explaining of anomalies in geogmphical distribution, a Fear | 
deal baa boen learnt sinew that which woukd have rendored that degen gr 


| impossible, It is remarkable that the author did not use the arrumenta - d 


him by Dr. Curl Bolle in support of the Atluntic hypothesis, which sinos thoes 

fe haa been buriod aa deeply aa the Atlantix itse! Wee supped to have been, 

Sours another question, not mised indood by Dr. Seemann, as to whether the 
art of artificially cultivating the dato could have originated in what we now know 
to be teeanic islands anid spread thence eastward is, by the knowledge wo have 
since TS5D | Mote aa to * Man and Nature’ in their independent ae well as in their 
mutnally teracting + soiree rendered all bot an impertinence, Woe (seq 
Darwin, *Animals and Plants under Domestication,’ j. p. 23, 2nd ed.) “do not 
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Kaempfer, from whose opinion I dissent with the greatest 
reluctance when I consider the thoroughness with which that 
model traveller availed himself of his opportunities, and the 
abundance of those opportunities themselves, gives us his views 
as to the place in which the palm in question was first cul- 
tivated by man, in the following words (p. 714) of his 
‘Amoonitates Exotier,’ Pascic. iv. 3, published in 1714: “ Ejus 

trian in Asia quidem, nam Africam non moramur.” 

_ Ritter (‘ Erdkunde,’ Theil xiii. p, 771 segq. )considerably narrows 
this area by selecting the Baby pala Nabsteans in the valley 
of the Tigris and Euphrates as having been the people who dis- 
covered and first practised the art of improving the date- 
But Professor Rawlinson, in a letter to me, gives * 8.0. 1500, or 
even earlier” as the possible date of a probably early Baby- 
lonian cylinder figured with palms in his ‘Ancient Monar- 
chies,’ iil. p. ae 2nd ed., and “nc, 883" = sh ig date 
for Assyrian figures representing palms; whilst the Egyptian 
Twelfth Dynasty, which Rane the tree, carries us Neck 
to from 1860 B.c. to 2200 b.c., according to Wilkinson and 
Brugech respectively. | 

Unger, ‘Sitzungsberich te k. Akad. Wiss. Wien,’ Bd. xxiii. Hft.i. 
» 204, 1857, suggested the countries on the eastern side of the 
Persian Gulf as the centre whence in the very earliest times 
of commerce and international intercourse this plant was 
carried over Arabia, Persia, Hindustan, and North Africa. 
But he, in a later Memoir, published after travel in Egypt, ébid. 
Xxxvill. pp. 75, 1044106, 1859, quotes Delile as ayerring that, 
valeal quantum valeat, the Egyptians themselves considered 
that Arabia Felix was the original country of the date-palm; 
and by twice (//ee.) mentioning the fact that Egypt itself is 
ealled not only the land of the sycamore, but also the land of 
the palm-tree, he would appear to assign the same weight to 
that tradition which I have felt justified in assigning to those 
embodied in the Accadian Inscriptions, Unger himself suggests, 
though very guardedly, that the date may have been imported 
ina Bowes from Upper Egypt. He is, as such a botanist 
would be sure to be, careful to disclaim any acceptance of the 
cogency Which others have assigned to an argument based on 
the luxuriance of growth which the tree does attain in the 
locality in question. “There is nothing in all this, however, 
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believe that any edible or valuable plant sal the Canary grass has been derived 
from un ocesnio or uninhabited island.” It in nyt Bar nof on impossibility that. 
the date-palm should have been s derived; if it had been, this would indeod _ 
have been something more sarprising than all the usefiness Of the trvo, tnd 
all ite beauty, and even than all the blunders which have been made about it, 
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to hinder us from supposing that the palm does so flourish 
there, because in its migration from the north southwards it 
came in the latter place for the first time upon the soil best 
suited to it,” 

shesoong hay the other hand (2. e. iii. oe es this very 
argument for assigning the original site of the date-palm to 
the southern part of Tunis, “Blad el-Dscherid,” as he writes 
the name of the locality, h, ¢. arida terra, “falso nuncupata 
Biledulgerid,” as he adds, “ Beled el-J erid,” I may add as named 
In Johnston's Royal Atlas in Jat. w. 34°, long, 8. 10°. “ Quo 
loco,” says Martius," “ solide conspicientur palmarum sy 
fanquam in prima patria gnate,  Earom fructus sunt fre- 
quentissimi et: sapidissimi.” 

+rotessor Robert Hartmann (* Die Nigvitier,’ Pp. 116, 117, 
1876) gives the most recent account with which I am ac- 
quainted of the date-palm as cultivated in Africa. His remarks 





as to the existence in Africa of really wild forms of Phania, 


0g. Phonic spinosa s. humilis, the “ Kjom-kom” of Senegal, 
with small well-flavyoured fruits, and the Phenix reclinata, a 
very vanable form, to set off against the Phoniz sylvestris 
indies which has so often, though not correctly, been said to 






* In the same Africun conncetion in Martine’s grand book I find tie two follow. 
tag pm Which are in themselves a loeture on the extent to which man haa 
Hants, some useful merely, some beautiful, some both, from _cepions Cesar never 
Ww, Chita, namely, and America. The maize might have beon added to the 
importations specified i in those quotations, 8 i of the date-palm Martins 
3 Hi): * inen Bi “i in 


regionum hortos ey et ana cum Solano faheross, Trifien rep. colitur.” — Speake 
5 a! the North Const and the planities Tadschure, he writes : “ Pulmy illic eat 
splendidissimum decus wylvarum (itrs carantioram que (ipuntiie edsguntap.” 
tia’ spolate. the deumge’ eet tee tas 4 of opuntins mn Wer ittl 
known to “all the world " of the Mediterranean aa the gas, the coal, the glane of our 
ttery, and the ten, catfoe, and tobacen, which, thongh soil by the épieter in every 
Foglit hamlet, and making UP, i Gone persons will say, but ao Philistine tule, 
re yet become absolute necessaries of life even to the most eultared of mankind, 
Sine writing as above I have met with an Address delivered September 24, 1879, 
y the traveller Nachticn! before the German Association for the Advancement 
of Ecience at Baden-Baden. In this Address, delivered in depreeation of ctrtain 
schemes for the utilisation of certain parte of ithe Rolura, Horr Noohticnl insists 
that whatever other resulis might aoeroe from the letting in of the watery af the 
See ean Upon the salt marshes of the district referred to by Martins, aa 
elted in the text above, the ruin of the date-culture, the moat THltahle treestores 
of that region, would tably be one also. For ™ the daote-paln,” suys Herr 
Nachtignl, * wants fresh Water forits roota, solar rays for its nmwh, and fears min 
ana a eric molsture, Itis wel] known that date-plantations in the neighbour. 
hood of the sta produce only second-rate fruit: and there is some ground for 
doubting whether the regions exposed to the doubtful benefity of the Mediter- 


Tanean are really the regions which produce the best dates in the world aul 


thereby have earned the name Beled el-Decherid, that ix, literall . the Land ¢ 
the Date-palm. Would it not be mah to endanger a cultivation, the seeiecr ot 
which is counted by millions of noney, for very uncertain restilts ?’") 
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be botanically indistinguishable from the cultivated Phaniz 
dactylifera, are specially valuable. He insists, as I had also 
done, setae to becoming acquainted with his views, upon 
the priority of date, which the Egyptian monuments, with date- 
palms figured upon them, can show us compared with the 
Assyrian or Babylonian similarly adorned. The only argument 
which I can imagine, I have not seen or read of its being sug- 
Fence by any one else, to be likely to be set against this one 
ed upon the monuments, is one, partly, indeed, based upon 

ancient Eyptian records, but partly also upon stories recorded 
for us, with every indication of their being true, by Herodotus. 
It might ron thus. Brugsch (ei/. Unger, 2 ¢. 1839, p. 106. 
Geographie der alter Egypten, p. 74) tells us that palm-wine is 
enumerated in the Egyptian Tribute-lists as having been one of 
the articles received from Babylonia. Herodotus, i. 193,informs 
us that wine was made from dates in Babylonia; and ina couple 
of passages, 1. 20, 22, he relates what has become, since his 
time, the very commonplace occurrence of a superiorly civilised 
assailing an inferiorly civilised race by means of strong drink. 
He tells us how Cambyses sent a cask of palm-wine, presumably 
brought with him from his own country, as a present to the 
‘Ethiopians, previously called “blameless” by Homer. The 
Egyptians, also, according to Herodotus, ii. 86, employed palm- 
wine (probably, when we compare this passage with the others 
already cited, from Babylonia) in the process of embalming. 
I have set up this argument, but [ think [ may knock it down, 
and thereby save some of my friends some trouble, by observing 
that in England we ought not to think that becanse a country 
shows pre-emiment skill in manufacturing raw material, that 
therefore that raw material must even have been grown, not to 
say, originally found growing wild, in that conntry. Fusel oil, 
for example, a product analogous in its operation to palm-wine, 
is manufactured in this land out of potatoes; but potatoes are 
not thereby shown to have been first cultivated cither in Great 
Britain or Ireland. | < 

I gather from Martius that “ Celsius in Hierobotanico operam 
dat ut Palestina tanquam veram hujus arboris patriam esse 
ostendat,” | 

I, in my tum, venture to advocate the claims of the 
Nasamones who dwelt around the south-eastern extremity of 
the Syrtis major, now known as the Gulf of Sidra Cong. 20"), 
to be considered as the race which first cultivated the palm ; 
and with them I should couple those of the Garamuntes of 
Fezzan. What I-have to say abont them is based mainly upon 
the apparently truthful and certainly singularly life-like account 
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‘partly also upon a single passage of Diodorus Siculus, iii. 4, 
@ find thus that the Nasamones were a numerous and powerful, 
but certainly a very fur from civilised 1 sople. They combined 
polygamy with polyenary, much ag the Mnssagotendid ot the same 
time, Some of their other practices combine several of the notes 
of a priscan _people, such as the veneration of ancestors, and “ide 
efi fle ites a ee rds Trollorum. fides 
al ; aE finally those social feelings which are indicated 
by the words, i. 32, avipdyv Suvacréay raiéas U8oerds, and 
which egal has averred to be somaya ri pac 
save I subjoin the entire passage, iv. 172,¢ for several 
re Dae tn the ootnan Greek ; and I submit that a people who 
embodied so much of wild life in their social condition, eould 
have learnt little from any of the nations to the east of them, 
whether Egyptian, Arabia nb, Assyrian, or Persian. But as regards 
their dealing with the date-palms, we have this remarkable 
‘Statement made by Herodotus, iv. 172 and 182: «Ty the summer 
they leave their flocks by the sea-side, and go uy to the district, 
Augila, to get in the harvest of the date-palme, which grow there 
in great abundance, and are of o t size, all being frnit-bearine.” 
Now Herodotus, and, as he toile us, i. 193, the Greeks of his 
+ od io of as Eng. cay Ret Lubbock, p. 167, * Aris. 
teenie ia iivelcnadl eine a 
+ As ede the sina af the E erzan abe tha dates of tho Garamantes 
referred to by Herodotus, iv, 153, ae living ten days’ journey from Augila 
westwards, and as having eolpuces Kapropdon walAol xerdres wal rs Toe drepouri, 
we hare the fllowing ‘information from Dr. Ed, Vogel, eit: Seemann 
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ci. Seemann, Lc. 
trsingl Tinew ened te jomnest dato of Fezzan (which in also the Beat) iy 417 
arisian lines and 10 in diameter, the smallest 7h by 5.”" Lyon, in his *Narae 
tive of Travels in North Africa,” 1821, p. 72, tella us, “ the dates of Sockan in 
Feeran are of « quality far superior to any produced in the north of Afries.” 
Herodotus, iv, 172: Amryerdwr A tolray rh wpis dowipnr Syarra: Naraude i 
(Gor dhe woAAdr- of +) (por sareveirovres de] Ti Geddrrp vd wplBara, dvofiel- 
wowrs f¢ AlryAa xapar, dxupwirres vais goliieas ol 82 wodAcl al duduragddes 
de Bee ertst Rapresdpon: robe 8) drraddpows deeds Onpebruee ik remRs 
epee rly HAsor watoAdown, wal frerra fx] yao demdeourres slerugi, 5 aa 
voultorres TokAds Fyne Fearros delensap airicr teeta oP ate “pha 
TAmign Tie ical Marrryerai, é Trade oR tT wed Teer eeros : Taps 
vaudorro: Nacoumror ariphr rduos dart] The riser reer! + wpdvw tak od, 
SafehBeds rir Sarrradieer wuryoudrye row 8 des iearrds of sx 05+ Bidar Bupor th Be 





merentanero druceraxauierras. rh 8 by Ty ty rh bic iimnar, todry phen, 
Tiers: 84 toon ide xptwrres de ris Atipos Sabor wieix, wal etry dx Tis Tor ivTdpow 
wire” fe Bah Byer byple anliv, of 3b yr Xoudiew crodes Aaidrres Aelyouer, 


Ttlafer derrduercs. Masreberras Se dei tae array Portorrey +h riers, xa! 
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time generally, were acquainted with the bisexual dicmeious 
character of the palm and the fig; that the Babylonians nsed 
artificial means for securing the impregnation of the pistilliferons 
trees he tells us in loco; and we know that those latter were, as 
they are (see ‘ Kaempler,’ 1. ¢. p. 672) still, to be found in Persia 
and as they are (see ‘ Murtins, 2. ¢, p. 264) still in Eeypt. Some 
considerable weight, therefore, may fairly be assigned to his 
statement, iv. 172, to the effect that at Angila (as also probably, 
see iy, 183, in the country of the Garamantes) there were none 
but these latter pistilliferous trees. Of course this statement 
would need supplementation by one which he may very well 
have pe is readers would take for granted, to the effect 
that the Nasamones (and probably the Garamuntes) brought the 
male flowers from a distance, carefull y selecting those likeraliort 
quodam vigore ae pleniori habitu, just as Kaempfer, p, 672, 
tells us the Persian date-farmers did; this being, in fuct, the 
whole pretty nearly of what is required in the way of oulti- 
vating the date-palm. ‘The palms resorted to, at least by the 
Nasamones, were lange; they could not, therefore, have been 
wild date-palms; and being thus proved to be more or less 
under the care of man, they are, secondly, proved to have been 
even more under that care and more dependent upon it than 
cultivated palms elsewhere, inasmuch as the pollen necessary for 
fertilising their flowers had to be brought to them from a dis- 
tance, the bridging over of which could only be effected by 
man’s intervention at fixed intervals. My argument, in other 
words, lies in the fact that a tribe, which, being of very priscan 
habits and customs, cannot be supposed to have borrowed 
much from its more civilised neighbours, was, nevertheless, 
eredited in the time of Herodotus with possessing groves of 
cultivated and exclusively female date-palms, which bore large 
anil, we may, perhaps, infer, excellent dates, as they still 
continue to do. | | 

We have furnished to us in modern times a verifiable history 
very closely parallel with that which I here suggest; the leis 
quineensis is un(loubtedly, usa enltivated plant, an acquisition of 
negro minds; and as Hartmann says, /.¢. p. 118, this aequisition 
line been made for us by a race which still carries on the practice 
of human sacrifices; and that in sight of European factories 
and European steamboats, much as the Nasamones, whom 
I suppose to have discovered the enltivation of another palm, 
carried on their polyandry almost within sight of the Egyptian 
Leen “The thing that hath been is the thing that 





The picture before you from Kaempfer’s‘Amenitates Exoticm,’ wae) 
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‘Pp. 711, Tab. iil, Fase. iv, 1711, coupled with his comment * 


upon the scene of enjoyment which it represents, and in which the 
palm-trees play so vacital & part, may remind us of Linnaus’s 
aften-quoted saying, “Man dwells naturally within the tropics, 
and lives on the fruit of the palm-tree; he exists in other parts 
of the world, and there makes shift to feed on corn and flesh 
But it may suggest a little more than this, It may cause us 















man, if by some recrudescence of a glacial per 
geological sense, or in the economic sense, which an exhaustion 
of our supply of Nearctic as well as Palearctic coal would, in the 
absence of any substitute, bring about, we should be driven. south- 
wards, and become tropico- instead of cosmopolitan, What will 
be the effect of the easy terms upon which life can be main- 
tained in the tropics upon the species which has hitherto never 
developed a lasting civilisation except under the stimulation 
“curis acuens mortalia corda” of northern latitudes or moun- 
tain elevyation?} How will it fare with intellectual culture 
when and where, not to speak any further of our date-palm, the 
coconut-palm, the banana, the breadfruit, will make exertion 
so all but superfluous for the dura a stinpe genera. who now 
govern the world? If we are to guide ourselves as we peer 
into the twilight of the future by what we can soe going on in 
the broad Mediterranean noonday of the present, the example 
of the idle Corsican js not altogether encouraging. A Corsican 
family, we are told by their French fellow-citizens,t with a 
couple of dozen of chestnut-trees, and with a herd of goats 
which “ find themselves,” to the great discust of all botani 

have no aspirations left to satisfy beyond that of being able to 
buy « gun, to the great disgust of all sportsmen. In a matter 
of prophesying, Sir, the argument from authority and authorities 
has its legitimate place, and upon the present occasion it 
happens to have a very legitimate time. I have ina work on 
«Horeditar y Genius,’ published in the year 1869, found it stated 
that “No Englishman of the nineteenth century is purely 











* * Hi sunt palmicolarim in meae, ut aie loquar dactylifera Ins magia quam 
Jabores, neutiquam cum nostratium agricolarum infinitis cocupationitas com- 
| - Hew ilins hie Isborum! dum agroa effringimos subaramuy e¢ resul- 
eunus; dum cccamus et liramus, runcamus et refarrimus. . . . Secua senting de 
sinbrosiis dapibus Porsarum ¢t Arabum; hw gratis onnino et solo alma nature 
tnunere conferuntur.” 

+ W * Natural Seloction, p. 318; and Boustetten, ‘ L*hommea du Midi et 
homme do Nord,’ Tsar. pelea, 

+ Helm, Ee, p. 346, 
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nomadic:” and that even the most so among them have also 
inherited many eivilised cravings which are necessarily starved, 
and thus entail personal discomfort and create the required 
stimulus for their gratification, when they are tempted to let 
themselves lapse into savage Corsican sloth. In the thousands 
of years which may yet intervene between us and the necessity 
for a southward exodus, these cravings and uneasinesses will 
have become more inseparably a part of our natare than even 
the most optimistically-minded member of the London School 
Board can as yet assert they have become. I have not far to 
look for another authority who will assure us that the desire 
and appetite for intellectual enjoyment may become as really a 
“constitutional demand " as those lower stimuli which in “old, 
unhappy, far-off times ” enabled man to subdue other gregarious 
rare? f to his own uses, and, so aided, to overrun victoriously 
the whole globe. Your Secretary, Mr. Gates, after eleven years 
of absence from England, to which the world owes his charming 
work the ‘Naturalist on the River Amazon,’ and after seeing 
many tribes living in the happy position in which a moderate 
amount of light work will prpduse for the pep we) Sapeanbe anil 
friendly people all the necessaries of their ca e life (2. ¢., vol. ii, 
p. 157 of the Mundurueus), found yet (p. t16) “after three 
years of renewed experience of England, how incomparably 
superior is civilised life, where feelings, tastes, and intellect, 
find abundant nourishment, to the spiritual sterility ern 
savage existence, even if it were passed in the garden of Eden, 
What has struck me,” says Mr. Bates, “powerfully is the 
immeasurably greater diversity and interest of human character 
and social conditions in a single civilised nation, than in equa- 
torial South America, where three distinct races of man live 
together, The superiority of the bleak north to tropical regions, 
however, is only in their social aspect, for I hold to the opinion 
that although humanity can reach an advanced state of culture 
only by battling with the inclemencies of nature in high lati- 
ra it is under the equator alone that the perfect race of the 
pautiful heritage, 





future will attain to complete fruition of man’s | 
the earth.” * 


* ¥, Bacr, who after making himself in his earlier years a prince 
became in his Inter yours a not inconsiderable geograp 





biologiats, t | < 
ht fa Ruseian so ago aa 1848 in one of the geographiral manuals of 
the Geogrmphioal Society of Hussin to much the same effect as the two writers 
abowe quoted. His words were translated into German no éarlier than 167%, and 
stand a follows im his *Stndien aus dem Gebiete der Naturwiseenschafte," 


Theil ii, Halfte i. p. 45-46: | 
poe r zi dabor auscdiveer Productions - Kraft der ‘Tropenwelt 
cin geistreicher Botaniker, Herr Meler in Konigsberg, dass der Mensch, in doe 
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It is something like an anticlimax to suggest that even when 
man is in the tropics and snrrounded there with all the luscious 
temptations w the cultivation of those latitudes will give 
ea saath cua} tartans hs Wil call be, beac with, contain 
urgent needs in the way of supplying his bodily ce as well 
as his cravings for intellectual excitement: oyments, 
For it isa mistake to think that the craving for feak pew even 

: for fatty foods becomes at all obsolete in tropical countries, or 
that man i at all lees of a flesh-feeder in the regions which are 
now at least the selected localities of the most typical flesh- 
feeders, from Carnivora in his own eae the vertebrate 


a = eee ee =e 


Hasta Welt rasch sich inehrend, in dio heises Zone suriekwandern werde. 
amaica allein, so crows ungelabr ale das Konigreich Sachsen, werde vielleicht 25, 
ra wncogica aber 124 Mal so viel Menschen emihren kinpen ols Sachsen, Und » 
wie vielt, setyen wir hingu, die Waldiliche Brosiliena! Verkehrt geoug nennt 
min dimen Baden einen jungfriulichen. Er trog oor firden Menschen bisher 
xe Froeht.  Dagegen hot der Houshalt der Natur Jahrtausende himlurch in 
bm orginischen Stoff aufgespeichert fiir die Menschen, dic noch kommen sollen, 
sowie in andern Gegemiden friher, ale die Endrindo sich bildete, in ihr Steinkohlen 
en wurden ale ungebeurs Magaxine von Bronnstoi fiir cine “eit, in 
welcher das verinehrte Mensehengescilecht den Waldwuchs selir beschrinkt 
haben wird. Aber der Monach, der ana Europa zurtitkwaniert in die Heimath, 
aus der er urspriinglich ausgewandert ist, bringt einen Gewion mit, den or noler 
den Tropen nirgends erlang? hat, die Liebe sur Arleit, die Sehdtce der Wikeenachayst, 
die Kimate der Industrie und die Eineioht in die Bediirfaisse ames goordneten 
Stoatlehenws, Damit konnte ér freilich die orteltachouen Naturgusiinde dor 
friher dort ansizelgen Volker erdricken. Aber man darf boffen, dass unter 
dessen auch dic homane Gesinnong immer mehr sich fest gesetzt haben wird, 
dessa der weiter vorgeschrittene Monsch erkennt, dasa er kein Reclit hat, den 
nnentwickelten ji n Broder zo unterdriicken, sondern die Verpilichtung, ihn 
schonend weiter 20 n; dos die Erle ¢in yroasca Waisenhaus ist in peer es 
die sogenannton Wilden die tablreichen Waisen sind. Man dari erwarten, dass 
unter den Tropen, wo weniger Zeit fiir din Production der Nahra tte! 
erfordert wird, wo die Natur sio an Baumen reifen list, lie price hid 
viel allgemeinen werden muss ola im Norden. In dor That hat dook doch in Mitte 
Europa, leh apreche nicht cinmal von unserem 2 Norden, nur der kleinate ' 
der Hewohner Musee genuz, um die gelstizon A | die in ihm seblamneeen, 
munbilden, wihrend dic hei weitem prietere Anzahl) doa Jahr hindureh 
heschiftigt ist, den Nohrongastoff zu bereiten, Wie viel fF Musee hat schon 
die arbeitende Klasse in Italien! Auch hat sie nicht nufeehdrt, an Kunet und 
Wissenschaft sich zu ergotzen, und wird daflir von uns Nordlindoern mit Unrocht, 
wie ich glanbe, trige genaunt. Luropa scheint mir alan fiir die Gearhichte der 
Menechhet!, wern wir sie te rome Charisse divrblicken, die hohe Schule, wo aie 
ter Arbei! yerwwngen wrurde wed geiatige Heachdftiqung Neben lernfe. Michton 
’ unsre Nachkommen der S0sten und Ssten Generation, woun sie in ippigen 
jon: Oder in der ewig gleichmiassigven Te tur der Sidsee-Inseln im 
der Palmen fiber die Schicleale der Menschheit nachdenken, aner- 
kennen, dase wir die Schulzeit im Norden nicht echiecht rerirendeten, sondern 
geiatige Galen auf aie rererbt haben, die unter den Tropen rs ru ' konnten, 
denn co tephas fet der Naturmensch dort in ianbinbiene Kine! ‘Michten sie, 
cibiisieda, tale dankbarer Achtony “ya den ae 
mit sa Augen Fab aq mit. Achtung auf tlie Ruinen 
Sebul- und Arbeitehiiusen sehan. 4 
Mr. Herbert gennees speaks to the same effect in bis ‘Principles of Biology 
vol. ii. pp. 502-8. ‘ 
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enakes down to Arachnida in the Invertebrata—than he is in the 
picturesque wilds where the flesh-furnishing Cheviot sheep are 
s0 abundantly forthcoming as to enter even into the landscape. 
It were a still greater and more serious mistake if any one were 
to compare, for succulence or sapidity, the flesh-food as yet pro- 
curable in the tropics with that which we have furnished us in 
every well-ordered house, and even hostel, in the United King- 
dom of the chilly and rainy isles. | 

The subject is not altogether romantic, as I have already 
acknowledged ; there is the more reason therefore for putting 
its practical side prominently forward, and thereby, as we may 
hope, doing something, however humble, for the bettering of 
man's estate. That it is not altogether visionary to hope for 


some improyement in this direction, or to strive to make 


acquisitions in the way of domestication under a tropical of 
the same kind as those which our forefuthers made under a 
Central Asiatic sun, the followmeg utterance of the late Dr, J. E. 
Gray, of the British Museum, an authority untainted with 
enthusiasm, may be taken as showmg. Speaking at the sted 
(Bath) Meeting of the British Association (see Report of 
Address, p. 83, in Transactions of Sections), of our at present 
available domestic animals, Dr. Gray said: “ An attentive study 
of the list, and of the peculiarities of the animals composing I, 
Induces me to believe that, in attempting to introduce new 
domestic animals into some of our colonies, it would be desirable 
not to confine ourselves tothe European breeds, but to ascertain 
whether some of the domestic races of Asia or Africa might not 
be better adapted to the climate and other conditions of the 


colony, although for reasons, to which I have before adverted, 
it would neither be worth the trouble, nor consistent with good 


poker to attempt their introduction here. : 

might be advantageously made, for instance, in the colonies of 
the coast of Africa, where our horse, ass, oxen, sheep, and. goats, 
und even dogs, have greatly degenerated, where the horse and 
the ass live only for a brief period, where the flesh of the ox 
and sheep is described us bad and rare, and the flesh of the goat, 
which is more common, is said to be tasteless and strmgy. The 
pig alone, of all our domestic animals, seems to bear the 
change with equanimity: and the produce of the *mileh pig’ 
is often sold to passengers of the mail packets, and the ships 
on the stations, as the milk of the cow, or even the gout, is 








rarely to be obtained, Unfortunately both the white and the — 
black i habitants are merely sojot mera jn the anil aud do sab. al 
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ere is evidently ample room for such experiments, which 
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seem to possess sufficient energy or inclination to make the 






ent themselves,” 
Chere is a more serious aspect or rather prospect of our future 
ion to al |. In this realm of activity, as in 
some Others, we have of late been very rapidly extending our 
ponsibilities, A man needs not to have spent years in the 
ay Archipelago os Mr. Wallace has done, nor in the very 
different surroundings of Siberia as Middendorff has done ; nor, 
Sir, in those of South Africa, to be convinced that the numbers 
of domesticated animals, I do not say of species of domesticated 
animals, will assuredly, and at no such very distant period, gain 
a relative magnitude of which our forefathers, who so patiently 
won them for us from’ savagery, could have had no conception. 
And that earlier than the attainment of this relative proponder- 
ance, the domestic animals on this world’s surface will be nearly 
the only large land animals left upon it, and that the wild ones 





will be but pigmy vermin, “ winzige Ungeziefer,” in Middendorfl’s 


words, or, at least, less noble animals, is equally evident. For 
example, we can see as regards the lion, the king of beasts, 
that the breech-loading rifle is now rapidly completing what 
the smooth-bore, with flint and steel, pean: for whereas he 
loses his life by his boldness in coming out into the open, we 
have in one part of the old world the tiger, and in another the 
hywna, substituted for him, a change in neither case much or 
at all for the better, 

J have no reason for cone hes in these days we all con- 
sclously strive to act upto what has been spoken of, though not 
wholly correctly, as “the new commandment of the nineteenth 


century,” “Thou shalt not be ernel:” and I sincerely trust that 


fe regards all animals, domestic and wild, whether in the fields 
or in the streets and shambles, whether in the woods or within 
walls, this commandment may, like some others, attain greater 
extension In practice, as its many-sided applicability becomes 
more and more manifest, But I think that, even without our 
intending it, the extension of domestication has increased the 
sun total of lower animal hap iness, A South African traveller 
Sir, whose authority you will not repudiate, and we shall not 
even question, has told us (Galton, * Sanaihivatsnn of Animals," 
Trans, Ethno. Soc. iii. N.S. 1865, p, 122), from his own obseryne 
thon of the still very really wild life of those regions, that it is not 
after all such unmixed happiness as persons might think, who 
have never crouched by night by the side of pools in that 
thirsty land, and watched how nightly drinking, even of water, 
may lead to much misery, “The life of ‘all beasts,” says that 


Orgame Nature produced by Man's Interference. oT 


writer, “in their wild state, is an exceedingly anxious one, ” 


From re own recollection, I believe that every antelope in 
South Africa has to ron for ita life every one or two days upon 
ain average, and that he starts or gallops under the influence of 
a false alarm many times in the day.” Surely whatever the 
biped, who can foresee and ponderate, may think of the lot, and 
the future of the domestic Mauiviinte their lot, to themselves, 
as they are not troubled with anticipations, totals up an ig 
gregate of comfort and even of enjoyment far exceeding that 
which the majority of wild graminivorous creatures of similar 
bulk ever obtain. A flock of well-fed Cheviots, on a showy 
moor, in all their hornlessness and helplessness as against 
violence, shows the traveller that he is in a country vases 
wolves have entirely disappeared ; would their lot be happier 
if they were exposed not merely to the winds and sleets of 
Northumbria, but also to the attacks of wolves to which even 
in France and Germany they would be liable ? 

We need not, however, travel in South Africa, as you have 
done, to prove the point that dog-fights and bull-fights, cockpits 
and shambles notwithstanding, domestication has, on the whole, 
increased the sum of the happiness of the lower animals, Let 
us by an easy effort of imagination figure to ourselves whut 
would become of the flocks and herds of sheep and oxen, “even 
very much cattle,” which are now living with ns large a share ot 
enjoyments as, and a very much larger share of leisure at least 
than many of their masters, if those masters were one and all to 
be swept away by some epidemic. Suppose, as Dr, Roberts in his 
memoir on * penance Generation’ (p. 39) has suggested, that 
the ferment which produces some one or other of our worse forms 
of infectious disease should “sport,” as it is playfully styled, or 
vary, as a peach may sport or vary into a nectarine; and then 
oh that the increased malignity and infectiousness with 
which it might thus become endowed, should as entirely destroy 
our own species within these Islands, as of late years disease 
has been known to entirely depopulate certain Polynesian islets, 
or a4 some analogously-developed disease may be supposed to 
have exterminated the horse gilconegrorpas 0 recen are 

‘ological perzods, There can be very little doubt in the mi 
Se anthod who has much experience of the power of combi- 
nation for mischief which dogs can, independently of men, 
develope, even in a civilised and thickly populated country, 
that in a few days after our Seok tater they would be 
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masters of the country. The mere desire for blood which ig _ 
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in their Saturnalia: and in 


& very short time the entire race 


of sheep, except in a few mountain districts, would have been 
as wastefully slanghtered for their blood and fat as flocks and 
herds have been and still are slanghtered by us in Australia or 
South America, Oxen would hold out a little louger than 
sheep, and pigs, I incline to think, longer than either, But 


that a great diminution of 
and, if such a thing there 


the sum total of brate enjoyment, 
be, of brute happiness also, would 


take place after we had disappeared, I think iceds no demonstra- 
tion, especially to anybody who, without any experience of any 
canine mutiny, has ever studied the phenomena of a dog-show 


or listened at night to the 


the various races which, wit 


opera which its denizens perform. 
Sioa exactly being domesticated, 


stand yet on the borderland separating wild fram domesticated 
life, would also very shortly and very sharply have brought home 
to them’ the fact of their being more dependent on man than 


perhaps either they or we 


have entirely recognised. Rabbits 


and ‘hares, pheasants and partridges, if they had reason, would 
reasonably regret the times when they viewed, with something 
rhaps of discnst, the slouching form of the gamekeeper with 


His double-burrelled shot-gu 


n perambulating the ridings in the 


woods and skirting their sunny boundaries, Cats and weasels 
would with little less delay than the (logs make the life of 


quadrupeds just specified as 
2 had Sealy been 3 made ; 
or two, with the aid of hn 


reatly thin their numbers. 


miserable as that of the sheep and 
and would, after the lapse of a year 
wks and corvidm of several kinds, 
The river embankments on the 


fower Thames, lastly, which excited the admiration of Sir 
Christopher Wren, and were referred by him to the time of the 


Romans, and also these on 


many other rivers, having no one 


to repair any of the breaches which floods would make in them, 
would before very lone allow a very large acreage of land to 


+ 


betome swamp, marsh, and 


lagune; not only thus, on the ono 


hand, depriving many species of animala of their Ineans of 
slsistence, but alse on the other introducing predatory birds, 
such ag guile, and accelerating the Spend ochep of many 


others which really hold t 


» even now only by man’s pro | 
The purview of this propheey extends no further thay the 


heir own in such neighbourhoods 
tection and thanks to his Presence, 


precincts of the British Islands; in continental countrivs 


Organic nature would more « 


Was tn before it began to be mat 


am? resort to the condition it 
lified by man’s luiterference: the 


tegnwin Hominis would not be succeeded by the Regnum Canwn 


Jamiliartum, Wut by that o 


PCinwin liporitin - and generally 


the larger ferw nature, bot); those which eat others and those 
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which are eaten by others, would resume an importance even in 
the landseape which their extirpation within our four seas 
has rendered an impossibility for all fature time short of the 
time when the Channel will once again become dry land. 

In concluding a Lecture the title of which might serve for the 
often-to-be-repeated title of many successive and closely printed 
volumes, let me take ay a text the following words from Victor 
Hehn’s book, ‘Kulturpflanzen und Hansthiere, 8rd edition, 
I877; Berlin - p ae to which I owe more even than I have 
expressed: “ Was die Moderne Welt yon der alten unterscheidet 
ist Naturwissenschaft, Technik und Naturalékomie " what 
makes the modern world to differ from the old is natural 
science, command of apparatus, and political economy. As 
regards this last differential peculiarity, I have to remark 
that Herr Victor Hehn’s last edition bears the date of 1877, 
and that, consequently, he cannot have had colonial tariffs 
either of Melbourne or of Canada before his eyes; nor, though 
living in Berlin, could he have heard the words uttered there 
only ten days ago, though they were in an authoritative voice 
(see *Times,’ May 2nd): nor, finally, could he have been 
present at a meeting attended in Paris by the representatives 
of no less than fifty-eight Chambers of Commerce on the 
very day before, the tirst, that is, not of April, but of May in 
this very year of grace 1879. Otherwise I cannot but think 
that Herr Hebn would not have said the political economy of 
the present, either as put out in words, or as carried ont in 
practice, was so very different from that of ancient times, To 
any one at all thick of sight or hard of hearing the proportions of 
any such difference are wholly inappreciable, I tarned to what 
was one of the favourite studies of my youth, m Aristophanes, 
and I find Diewopolis, to adapting whose name Prince Bismarck 
wonld, I apprehend, as little object as it would seem he does to 

is adopting his principles, sighing (in the Acharniang, L 33-34} 
for the time when he would get back to his farm* the articlea 






* Aristoph. Achar. 33-20. 
vin 8" dude Siew wader 

by ofSerurror’ elrer firdpewas wple, 

GAA’ atrot Igepe warra yw plow deijy, tg A 
C See , aecording to the pamages given in Hehn, p. 495, to have 
hada nan Gaaty ta dark, the first of thiag averting, 2. &,in weeds wary nieasty 
reproducing that of Dicwopolis,“ Patrem familias vendacem non emacem eseo 
eyportart,"* whilst the latter, 1,22, 1, in words which the Chambers of Commerce 
aforemid re-cchoed in their modified Roman tongue, * Qam aimee! fa fundo ae teri 
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mstimed in which at least were “reserved for native industry.” 
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| between those views and those of the 
statesman just mentioned, or those of M. Ponyer-Quertier, or of 
another countryman of MM. Quesnay, Targot, and Chevalier 
who is. reported in the same ‘Times’ of Friday, May 2nd, no 
time having been lost in giving these valuable views to the 
world, to have averred that an increase in the imports denoted 
the impoverishment of country; I must, as did Captain 
Caanual Gullive: under somewhat similar circumstances in 
La profess myself to be “not skilfal enough to com- 
rehend,” What is shown seems to me to be that in modern 
not less than in ancient times men will run their heads against 
the multiplication table, and that for the passing moment, at 
least, it is not always the heads which come off second best 
in the encounter. 

Of the second difference between the old world and the new 
which our command of methods and means, our recornition of 
the futility of attempting enterprises with a manus nuda and an 
tntellectus sili permissus, has created, the gas, glass, and coal 
around us in this room speak, and I need not, 

As regards the third great point of contrast upon which Herr 
Hehn insists, that of natural science, we are all probably at one 
with him. Our agreement may be illustrated by contrasting 
the different factors which two poets, each an artist capable of 
taking a wide view with due Perspective and proportion of the 
sum cama activities, have in sociens and ae times 
respectively enumerated as making up that sum. Vhen Juvenal 
specifies what he means by * Quidquid agunt homines,” the 
comprehensive title of his satires, he enumerates nothin, 
because, I suppose, he considered all else as beneath the dignity 
of a poet, but | 








Gandia, discinae tts mie 
large enough matters, but imponderables all of them, Contrast 
these items,—I purpose! y speak in Philistine phraseology—with 
those which our present Poot-Lanreate enumerates in epexeresig 
of the “march of mind ; there we have the ling - r 


"Tn the ctramalip, in the railway, in the thoughta that shaken mankind * 
—ponderables and imponderables severally holding their due 


= 


mutual proportion, And from this line I can pass in this place 
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was bout a small frazment ns measured by the ceorrapher 
when compared with the world dealt with our emigration 
agents und Custom-house officers. The discovery of America 
has been said to have exercised much the sort of influence npon 
the old world, socially and politically, that the approximation 
to our globe of some new planet would exercise astronomically ; 
and since those “spacious times of great Elizabeth” China, 
Japan, Australia, and Polynesia have each entered into the 
circle of influences acting pon and acted on by the world as 
known to the classical writers, In speaking of any district 
beyond those in relation with the valleys of the Euphrates, the 
Danube, the Rhine, the Rhone, and the shores of the Meditere 
ranean and Black Sea, the ancients would but say in really 
pathetic antithesis: 


“Longs proeol bongis via dividit Invia torria.” 


The Brindisi mail brings every manager of a museum, as well. . 
a8 every secretary for the colonies, into weekly relation with . 
“regions Cesar never knew,” by arencies of which he never of 
dreamt and of which in our own times the greatest perhaps of his : 


successors, fortunately for us, as he is reported to have remarked 
in Plymouth Sound, never learnt to avail himself, And it is 
in reference to the all-pervading intercommunication which the 
application of steam to navigation has rendered possible that a 
I wish to utter two concluding sentences, not respecting the 
vast contrast which it has set up between the present and all 
preceding centuries, but respecting the contrast which it will | 
shortly have created between the present and all fature times. 
Before this application had established highways on the ocean 
and invented machinery which 
rms eine nop 
it was possible on many an oceanic island to recover links Fy 
which had fallen out of the chain of evidence as to the origin 
of species which the older and larger continents of dry land 
had furnished; it was possible also to elucidate the origin, 
humble and lowly enough, of our own civilisation by what we _ 
could see, and not leas he what we might fail to diseover, in 
the inchoate civilisations, in similar localities, of semi-savare | 
men. The lines of intercommunication between the moat : 
distant parts of our globe, which the navigator with, in his 
own language, “a steam-engine under his foot,” is daily weaving 
- into a more and ry _all-encompassir 
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shortly have introduced so much of the most recent results 
of our modern civilisation into what were but lately the most 


seclnded of Inealities as to rob them of that valne and interest, 


for the pn sof the knowledge specified, which they up toa 
few genre ag 50 eminently possessed, 

_ These few years—for they will be but ort come, have a 
great responsibility put upon them in the Way of preserving 
those perishable and destructible links in the Bistary of the 


past, which may be made incandescent and luminous for the 


advancement of knowledge, and to some not imeconsiderable 


extent for the benefiting of man’s estate, 


Tn ‘this*work the Society, which has honoured me by inviting 


te to address them this evening, has borne a distinguished 


part in the past, and I cannot doubt, but, on the contrary, 
env) any reasons for believing, that it wil] bear an increasingly 
Amportant one in the future. | 


———————_ ——_——. —— | 
V.— Noles upon some Astronomvaat Observations made in Kordafan 
and Deerfur, By Major H, G. Provr, Corps of Engineers, 
E fyption General Staff | | 


(Conuntriiented by General Sroxe, Chief of the Staff, Cairo.) 
[With Map.) | 
I, Konvoray. 


Khortem.—The position of Khartum was fixed aa follows :— 
The latitude was obtained from circum-meridian altitudes taken 
with # sextant and artificial horizon, Six different stars 

observed. A total of seventy-seven observed altitudes was 
taken, thirty-five south of the zenith, and forty-two north, 
Uhe final mean was is” 37 O3"68 = the itest single resy]t 
was irom a north star, viz, 15° 99° 20"; the least single result 
was from a south stur, viz. 15° OG 26"—p range which indicates 


# considerable error of eccentricity, the effects af Which are 


dtarreeably evident in the longitude determinations, 

The longitude of Khartnm was determined h lunar distances 
ot Jnpiter and Antares east, and Pollux and Barats west of 
the moon, ‘Twenty-two Eroups of distances wera taken, ench 
emup cousisting of three observed distances, The distances 
east were about equal in nnmber and position to the distances 
west, The final mean was2h. 11m. 24-0] 5. (82° 53" Sg) ent 
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of Greenwich ; the greatest single result was 2 bh. 13m, 27°68. by 
hg see east; the least single reanlt was 2h. 08m. 598, by 
Pollux west—a range of 4m. 27 sof time. Possibly it is con- 
siderably better than any previous determination of this lon- 
citude. It is due to the observer to say that he had but one 
sextant, therefore synehronous observations of distance and alti- 
tude were impossible. ‘The sextant had an error of eccentricity 
varying greatly and irregularly for different parts of the arc; 
but [ had not time to make the observations necessary to 
determine this error with sufficient exactitude. The only 
formule and tables at my command for reduction were those in 
Bowditch’s ‘Navigator, edition of L863. 

El Obeiyad. —The latitude was obtained from circum 
meridian altitudes of stars north and south of the genith. 
Thirty-eight observed altitudes were taken, giving 4 tinal 
mean of 13° 10' 04°04. ‘The greatest single result was from 
a north star 13° 10 49-6: the least was from a south star 
19° 09' 53." ‘The probable error of the tinal mean I have not 
computed ; but it will cartainly be but a few seconds. 

The longitude of El Obeiyad was determined by lunar dis- 
tances, and by eclipses of Jupiter's satellites ; and, like the lon- 
citude determinations at Khartum, it is very unsatisfactory. 

Careful observations were obtained of the sun on Se tember 29, 
1875, which, when computed, will ive a valuable ¢ eck on the 
longitude. . 

Tunar distances were taken of Mars and Jupiter east, and 
of Mars, Jupiter, and Regulus west; m all thirteen groups of 
observed distances each ; and three observations were obtained 
af Jupiter's satellites. The final mean is 2 h, 03 m. 26°24 8. 


or ie 93°-6) east of Greenwich. The least single result is 


htm. SL. bra western distance; the Fre pier 
by an eastern distance. 'The mean by the satellites of Jupiter 
i 2h. 03 m. ST8Ts. The increased range in the single results 
is probably due to the fact that it was thought better to 
attempt no correction of the observations for eccentricity, 
but to trust to a caref 1 selection of the east and west 
itions, so that they should be about equal in number and 
Here, as at Khartum, the observer had no assistant to observe 
the altitudes, nor any of the improved tables or formule for 
reduction. | 
No resieg made to determine indep ndently any other 
longitudes than those of Khartum and El Obeiyad; but all 
the longitudes on the map aye been referred to: thoag two 

















points. The longitudes of all points on the Nile, and for some 
ten miles west of the Nile, depend upon Khartum; all other 
“ongitndes depend upon El Obeiyad. It follows, then, that 

when the longitudes of Khartum and El Obeiyad are deter- 
mined by electric bleereR (which might now be done), the 
corrections of all the longitudes of the map can be easily 


The material for the construction of the map has been 
‘Major Prout: Khartum to El Obeiyad, 252 English miles. 
‘Major Prout: El Obeiyad vid Hemaoui and Meguénis, to 
Gebal Kaggn and return vid Meguénis and Abou Senoon, 279 





~ Major Prout: El Obeiyad to Dar Nouba, Gebal Tagalla, and 
the White Nile, and retarn by Gebal Kohn, 575 miles. 

_ Adjutant-Major Hamdy, acting under the orders of Colonel 
Colston : Es Safy to El Obsived, 196 miles. 

Adjutant-Major Hamdy: El Obeiyad to Ferige and return, 
221 miles. : 

Adjutant-Major Hamdy : El Obeivad to Shershare, thence 
easterly to Shegeg, and return vid Khoursi, $54 miles. _ 

Lieutenant Yussnf Helmy and Lieutenant Haliel Foury : 
El Obeiyad to El Birkeb, thence wa El Rahad to Gebal Kohn 

Two expeditions to Abou Harraze and Gebal Abou Senoon. 

In all these expeditions the linear distance has been deter- 
mined by the time of marching, and the direction by the 
prismatic compass. It. is only on the routes of Major [rout 
that any astronomical checks have been made: still these 
have often been sufficient to give some slight control of the 
positions determined by the various officers, and to convince 
one that the work with prismatic compass and watch has been 
earefully done. 

The astronomical checks on the.routes of Major Prout have 
been—lst. Latitude by direct determinations; 2nd. Longitudes 
hy computed difference of longitude between two points, having 
the difference of latitude and the azimuth of the line connecting 
the points. | 

Latitudes.—In. the entire area of the map, the positions of 
which the latitudes have been independently determined, are 
twenty-one in number. ‘The following is a list of the positions, 
with the number of the observations, the bodies observed, and 
the mean result :-— : 


aaa 
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Place. Chere ss a aN 
See eae tS STE 
| | si] 
Kherun 2 Sees ee “15 87 08 
i. 1 
N. 
Tira El Hadra a aa as | 20 BI 14 20 17 
| §. || 
Horn. 5 | a5 8.) 18 42 18 
N.} 
El Obeivad *# a ee a# ee | oo 4) 13 10 (4 
N.] ‘ 
Meguémia asus : 19 x 1s 50 18 
Goumbarra (Gebel Katoul).. «| > sf “4 1g 3 
Bir Soderi (near Kagya) .. .. | 12 8.) 14 25 25 
Fertangoul 5. ae ee | 1 rai 129 54 a7 
Fl Birkel =. e# ne om aT pa A Ceti, 4) 12 85 i 
oe ee oe Qe If erga dere oc e ot Te 
El Rahad + # =. oe : 25 Ss} 1 40) 40 
Wadelka =. an =e a= mn 11 &. 12 a | 41 
Takoba a6 oe ee ee oe 12 & 12 oF mi 
Glitteélch 2: ws see a4 s} 12 48 94 
Munouilo .. | Sy} 1s 02 14 
PikiMohh ss cs ww te we | x} ee 
NES a a no lS 8/12 46 41 
Duma (EI Dooaim) .. .. «| 27 Si} is 3 90 
Gebel: Went eee ees) aa! | a nt 13 19 35 
Talarre <<. -isaeeeyt tae as ee pw =. 18 (18 «(O1 
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“In every instance the error of the timepiece used in the 
observations has been determined with sufficient precision. 
The observations have been taken on both sides of the 
meridian, und within ten minutes of the time of culmina- 

tion, and the reduction to the meridian has ee ae by the 
formulae =I(i <0 m tan a ' COs 6 , where 
._ Qsintkp 2 sintdp | _ a eg it ey 
k= » Me a= 0° + D-LE, L = assumed 

latitude, D = declination of body, » =its hour angle, and 
# = correction in seconds. The values of & have been taken 
from Lee's Tables. In the reductions the second term 
(m tan a ji 208 27 €08 |") has not been used, 
, The bodies observed have been so chosen that the altitudes 
north of the zenith were nearly equal in number and position 
to those south of the zenith, thus eliminating, as far as practicable, 
instrumental errors. In all cases where the error of eecentricity 
was not thos eliminated, the latitude has been corrected for 
that error as deduced from other observations. 

Not only have the boiies been carefully selected, and the 
methods of reduction been the most exact practicable, but each 
individual altitude was taken with conscientions care, In the 
whole number of observations made, probably not more than six 
observed altitudes were rejected in the final computations, and I 
have no hesitation in presenting the results as worthy of great 
confidence, | 

Longitudes.—The positions connected in longitude with El 
Obeivad by the method of the difference of latitudes and 
observed azimuths are— 


1, Gebal Abou Senonn, determined from El Obebyad, 
2. Giebal Mogtbenia, ts Abou Senoon, 
& Gonmbarra (Gebal Katonl), . Abou #enoon. 
4. Giehal Kagen, A Katoul, 
5. Gebal Kordofan, - EL Obeiynd. 
6, Fertangoul, os G. Kordofan, 
7. El Rahad, PA G, Kordofan, 
#, Gebal Daicr, G. Kordofan, 
Oo, Walelka, a Gebal Daler, 
10. Gebal Kohn, “i Gehal Daier, 
11, Taiarra, t Gebal Daier. 


_Ido not ask much confidence in the longitudes of the map. 
The determinations just mentioned have a certain valne as 
~theeks upon the work with prismatic compass and watch. They 
“aTe Tore exact than any independent determinations which | 
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might have made by lunar distances or at except by a 
long series of observations ; for such a series 1 had not time. | 
The principal sources of errors in these determinations are— 
Ist. ‘hey are affected by errors in the longitude of the initial 
potnts. | 
20d. The azimuths were determined with a magnetic compass 
too small for great precision; and only at El Obeiyad was the 
magnetic declination accurately known, | 
Srd. It was often (usually, in fact) impossible to get the 
azimuths between precisely the same points at which the 
intitudes had been found. 


Ul. Rovure rrom Ex. Onervap tro E, Facuen. 
The position of ET Facher has been determined as follows :—- 
For Latitude by Circum-Meridian Altitudes, N, and 5. 


Licut-Cotonel Mason ., 40 Observed Altitudes .. 13 36 38 
Major Prout ..  ..  .. 100 Observed Altitudes .. 15 G0 2o 
Mean adopted .. .« 1d dh fe 


Mor Longilude by Eclipses af fupiters Satellites, 


Il. r one ote 
Licut.-Coloncl Muson .. 10 Observations .. 1 41 3) =25 2d 46 
ne i de gi 
Major Prout ..  .. 7 Observations ..1 41 Si*R=2 > 
<i Mem adoptel,, .. 1 41 S64= 25 24 06 


As the observations of Colonel Mason were entirely inde- 
pendent of my own as to instruments and methods of reduction, 
F think that’ the results are remarkably close and. perfectly 

liable. , ae pens 

On the route from El] Obeiyad to El Facher no attempt was 
made to determine longitude; but the latitude was found at 
three intermediate points. — i he 

In the final plotting of the prismatic compass line, the total 
error was distributed over the whole line; and the errors im 
latitude between the astronomical stations were distributed over 
the lines between these stations. 

Tore.—lIn constructing the map of Rordofan aml Darfur accom: ying the 
pb Lire sp arootyia. a pam ee gti a uh aby offers 
of the Keyptlan General Staff, besides those mentioned by jor Prerut. 
are genorally beyoud the area embraced in the tmoap of Kondo 
him, or have been made subsequently. They are as follows :— 

Major Prout : El Obeiyad to El Facher. 

Colonel Colston : Dabbe to El Obeiyad. 
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to their identification of the mystic “ 


Colonel Purdy: Old Dungola to El Fuchor; upon which the determina- 
tions of latitodes and longitacies were made hy Jeut.-Colonel Minsun. 


| ‘Lieutenant-Colonel Mason: El Facher to Gebal Medob, and return, 


Pardy : El Fachor to 

Lieutenant Mahbir, under the orders of Major Prout: From El Facher 
return, 

W. J. Tumxee, nos. 








SVE — Leno's Frisdanda’ te’ Teelind. and aol the Forvea By 


Admiral Inwincer, 
(With Map and Diagram.) 


Amona the voyages of discovery of former times, few have 
excited more attention among Geographers than the voya 


¢ of the Venetian nobles, the brothers N colo and Antonio Zeno, 


to the northern seas, towards the close of the fourteenth cent ry; 

=A account of clea was published — the title of “Delle 
‘Stoprimento dell’ Isole Frislanda, Eslanda, En rronélanda, 
Estotilands, e learia, fatto per due fratelli Zeni, M. Nicol’ ik 
Cavaliere, @ M. Antonio,’ with a map, ‘Carta da Navegar de 
Nicolo et Antonio Zeni furono in tramontana lano MCCOLXXXx.’ 
‘The latest edition of this work, including the original and an 
English translation, with notes and introduction, is that by 
Mr. R. H. Major, published in 1873 by the Hakluyt Society. 

Many eminent scholars and critics have diseussed the Zeno 
narrative ; some arriving at the conclusion that it is untrust- 
worthy or even fictitious, and others that it has much merit. 
Humboldt says: “On y trouve de la candeur et des descriptions 
détaillées d’objets, dont rien en "Europe ne pouvoit leur avoir 
donndé l'idée,"* * 

As I have been frequently in those waters, and, besides 
sailing in the open sea between the islands, have stayed for a 
long time in Iceland and the Fwroe-islands, the old narrative 
of the Zeni has been from an early date of interest te me, 
and I have followed the later criticisms of it with constant 
attention. 

Some few years since, I took occasion to inform the eminent 
geographer, Mr. Clements Markham, that my conception of 
Yarious points in the Zeno voyage did not agree with that of 
Mr, Major and Admiral 4abrimann, especially with regard 

Frislarda” with the 
* Booroe-islands.”. I now take the liberty of submitting to the 


* Hakluyt edition 1879, Introduction, ix, « a 
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Royal Geographical Society the grounds on which I differ from 
the above-named anthorities. 

I will give, first, my critical annotations to Mr. Major's various 
statements, and then my individual opinion as to the solution 
of the question in its entirety, constantly referring to the 
Hakluyt Society's edition of 1873. 


At page 6 we read the following :-— 

“Zichmni then, being such aS have described him, was a 
warlike valiant man, and especially famons in naval exploits, 
Having the year before gained a victory over the King of Nor- 
way, who was lord of the island, he, being anxious to win 
renown by deeds of arms, had come with his men to attempt 
the conquest of Frislanda, which is an island somewhat larger 
than Ireland, Whereupon, seeing that Messire NicolS was a 
man of judgment, and very experienced in matters both naval and 
mikiary, he gave him permission to go on board his fleet with 
all his men, and charged the captain to pay him all respect, 
and in all things to take advantage of his 7 and experience. 
This fleet of Zichmni consisted of thirteen vessels, whereof two 
only were rowed with oars, the rest were small barqnes and one 
ship. With these they sailed to the westwards, and with little 
trouble gained possession of Ledovo* and Dlofet and other 
small islands in a gulf called Sudero, where, in the harbour of 
the country called Sanestol,t they captured some small barques 
laden with salt fish. Here they found Zichmni, who came by 
land with his army, eonqnering all the country as he went. 
They stayed here but a little while, and making their course 
still westwards, they came to the other cape of the gulf, and 
then turning again, they fell in with certain islands and lands 
which they brought into possession of Zichmni. This sea, 
through which they sailed, was in a manner full of shoals and 
rocks; so that had Messire Nicold and the Venetian mariners 
not been their pilots, the whole fleet, in the opinion of all that 
were in it, would have been lost, so inexperienced were Zichmni’s 
men in comparison with ours, who had been, one might say, 
born, trained up, and grown old in the art of navigation. N 
the fleet having done as described, the captain, by the advice 
of Messire Nicold, determined to go ashore at a place called 
Bondendon,§ to learn what success Zichmni had had in his wars, 
and there, to their great satisfaction, they heard that he had 
fought a great battle, and put to flight the army of the enemy; 
in consequence of which victory, ambassadors were sent from 
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all parts of the island to yield the country up into his hands, 
taking down their ensigns in every town aud Village. They 
decided therefore to stay in that piste to await his coming, 
taking it for granted that he would be there very shortly.” 

‘And further, at page 9. 

* Departing thence, they went in triumphant manner towards 
Frislanda,* the chief city of the island, on the south-east of it, 
Ting inside a bay, in which there is such abundance of fish 

many ships are laden therewith to supply Flanders, Brit- 
tany, England, Scotland, Norway, and Denmark, and by this 
trade they gather great wealth.” 


As 4ichmnt came by land, Sanestal (Major's and Zahritmann’s 
Sandoe) must have been on the same continaous land as the 

lace from whence he had journeyed thither. The island 
Sands, through which I myself have travelled twice from 
north to south, and am therefore well acquainted with the 
localities, has indeed a few dwellings at “Sand,” around « small 
bay with anchorage, though open for southern winds, which 
frequently cause a very heavy sea against the land. On that 
insignificant spot Zichmni is said to be with his army.t From 
whence he came is not said, but ly land it is not possible to come 
to that little island, 

I may remark as a well-known fact that on the Feroe-islands 
the preparation of fish with salt (Klipfisk) was not practised 
before the present century; before that time dried fish without 
salt (Stoktisk) only wus prepared; I will not, however, urge 


this as a principal and decisive argument. 


_ At page 6:—* This sea through which they sailed from 
Sanestal to Bondendon was in a manner full of shoal® and 
rocks,” ke. 


From this place Sanestal, Zichmni, of course, intended to go 
to the conquest of Frislanda (Major's Faeroe-islands), but casting 
a glance on the chart of the Fieroes, and following the line 
which the fleet with Nicol Zeno on board is sajd to have 
sailed, it perplexes mo that the fleet at the outset were not 
directed to Skaapen, a landing-place on the northern side of 
Sundo, in order to transport the army to Stromé (Major's 
Frislanda), for the purpose of conquering it. What, at any 
rate, had the fleet to do at Bondendon (Mr. Major's and Admiral 
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+ According to Mr, Major's edition, 187%. fee the souté on the Firroc clint, 
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Zahrtmann’s Norderdahl), leaving the army on the little scantily- 
pepe Sandd, Sanestal not being continuous land with Fris- 

fa? Mr. Major and others may believe that the word 
» Norderdahl” to a southern ear sounded like “ Bondendon ;"™ 
but this would not justify the fleet's sailing to Norderdall. 

The navigation from Sanestal to Bondendon is, in the Italian 
narrative, described as perilous through the many shoala and 
rocks; but this does not agree with the actualities at the Froe- 
islands; the insignificant distance of 14 to 15 miles, westward 
of Sandé, passing by the small islands Trolhoved, Hesté, and 
Kolter, to Norderdahl, being aut clear water. Hesté and 
Kolter are towering, steep-to, rocky islands surrounded by good 
water. Trolhoved is a smaller and lower uninhabited rocky 
island ; but so free from obstacles that you muy go so cloge 
in shore as to touch the rock with your jib-boom, ‘There is no 
anchoring-ground, however, in the Sound at Norderdahl; but 
bfjen a strong current and heaving of the sea, the coast being 
row : and on such an exposed place Mr, Major sup- 
poses he fleet had pn fit to wait for Zichmni's arrival. 
lhe coast in its whole length, from Norderdah! to the southern. 
most part of Stromé, is somewhat steep-to and rocky, where no 
dwellings, except little farms, have ever existed. Norderdah!, 
Sydredal, Velbastad, Kirkebé, and Bé, where “some erassplots 
may be found, but only near the houses, just sufficient for the 
few ‘cattle and sheep, the produce of corn being very small, I 
have several times passed between ‘Thorshavn and the southern 
part of the island. The whole southern part, the above-named 
grassy plots excepted, as well as the inner part of Sandé, 
exhibit nothing but roeks and sterile stony tracts, and is there- 
fore uninhabitable. Certainly the triamphal march of Zichmni 
cannot have taken place on the Fmroe-islands, from Sanestal 
to Thorshayn, but must certainly have passed through a larger 
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land-area and with preate mulation. From Slattaretind on 
the north side of Osterd, anche of the Fmroes, about 3000 
feet above the level of the sea, the highest point of the island, 
I have overlooked the whole group, the ocean all around, and 
the deep Sounds between all those small steep rocky islands: 
and am conyinced that, from whatever high point of any of 
these islands Zeno might have formed an idea of the extension 
of the same, as an experienced sailor he would never in his 
‘Carta da Navegar’ bave laid down, as he has done, the Fwroes 
a3 a single Saal tiontiat greater than Ireland, — 


At pages 20 and 26 we find in Mr. Major's edition: — 
“ Steering westwards, we discovered some islanis subject to 
VOL. XLIX. 2p 
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Frislanda, and passing certain shoals, came to Ledovo,* where 
we stayed seven days to refresh ourselyes and to furnish the 
fleet with NEecessaries, Departing thence we arrived on the Ist 
of July at the island of Tlafe ++ and as the wind was fall in our 
favour, we pushed on,” , 

Let us examine that island, Little Dimon, of which [ sub- 
jom a sketch. Little Dimon rises steep out of the almost con- 
stant heavy seas of the North Atlantic; it is 1299 foot high, 
and its greatest diameter at the level of the sea is about half 
4 mile (between S000 and 4000 feet). There is no port, no 








anchorage, no lee-side ; almost alwaye breakers, mora or less, 
against that almost earpendicular cocky coust; very often, 
ugh the strong tide, races whirling round the island, in- 
creasing m violence. The island is abordable only at one 
single point, and this only in calm weather; it is besides 80 
steep-to, that one ought to be accustamed to climb almost 
perpendicular rocks to get ashore, and no fresh water is to be 
found. Certainly the fleet stayed not here, at this wnt nhahitabla 
apot, for refreslinent and necessaries, Where nothing is found but 
rock and a little grass. : 








* Little Dimon. t Shins, 
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ar rs Major's Skud) is larger than Little Dimon and 
inhabited, but it also isa high rocky island. Tlafe, with Great 
and Little Dimon, present Piastiael Yel as lying close to each 
other, and are, through their little distance respectively from 
each other, to be seen distinctly at the same time. 

The narrative does not give the time at which the fleet left 
Ledovo (Little Dimon), but states only that it arrived at Ilafe 
on the Ist of July, I suppose that the distance from Ledovo 
to Hate must have been greater than from Little Dimon to Sku, 
which is only 7 or 8 miles, a distance that may easily be made 
in an hour, 

By the name of Frislanda, then, Zeno cannot have meant 

the Feroes, So large an island as he described, south of Ice- 
land, indeed never existed. The old Northmen who, many 
centuries before Zeno, crossed the Northern Atlantic on their 
voyages to Iceland and Greenland, shaping their course south 
oeacelend, never mention the great island * Frislanda:” 
neither on the many Woy rea between England and Iceland, 
before the time of Zeno, ad that great lan heen seen. 
John Dee* sets forth that the Franciscan, Nicolaus de Linne, 
who in 1560 voyaged in the northern seas, and published a 
hook thereon, entitled ‘Inventio Fortunasta,’ set out from the 
harbour Linne (now King's Lynn in Norfolk), from whence, 
with ordinary winds, it is fourteen days’ sailing to Ireland, 
which “had bene of many yeeres a very common and usual 
trade.” By Acts of Edward IIL, 2nd, 5ih, and 3lst year, the 
fishermen of Blakey, in Norfolk, were freed from the King's 
ordinary service, on account of their commerce on Iceland, 
but no mention is made of Frislanda. | es 

But what island may Zeno have meant to indicate by his 





“Frislanda”? TI believe that an examination of the relations 


which at that time existed between Europe and the islands 


of the North Atlantic will show us this, . 
_- As neither the fisheries at Newfoundland nor at Lofoden, 
Norway, were known at that time, and as the Catholic religion 
was then predominant over all these northern countries, Ger- 
many, England, Denmark, Norway, and nearly over the whole 
of Europe, where in Lent there was a great consumption of 
fish, of which “stoktisk” (dried fish) was one of the principal 
supplies, the fish-trade of course was carried on principally in 
réland, whose surrounding watera were renowned for thei 





extraordinary niches in fish. Zeno asserts that in Frislanda 
there was such abundance of fish, that many ships were laden 
therewith, to supply Flanders, Brittany, England, Scotland, 


* ‘Nordisk Tidsskrift for Oldkymdighed,’ 2nd Bind, iishenbara, Le, page 26 
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Norway, and Denmark ; and that great wealth was earned by 
the trade. | 

On Martin Boheim's clobe, constructed in the year 1492, we 
read :—"“In der Insel island, fiingt man den Stockfisch, den 
man in unser Land bringt.”| The trade on Westmandé, south 
of Iceland, where the sea abounds with fish, appears to have 
been very considerable, Amongst English merchants there 
are named, in 1419,—Raflin Tirrineton, John Effrardh, Thomas 
Ladsel, Nicles Wantlit, and Richard Plebel; and amongst their 
clerks, Robert Bulington, Richard Brillenton, John 4} achfield, 
John Durdley, and Richard Stokeley, most of whom dwelt there 
and traded shrdaghot the winter.” As to such abundance of 
fish in these old days in the Faroes, nothing is known, 

With regard to this commerce with Iceland, I note from 
Icelandic sources the following items ‘j— 

About the year 1400, Englishmen gained an absolute supre- 
macy in the trade on Toeland. They ill-treated the Icelandp+a, 
and incredible were the injuries they perpetrated—rapines, 
pillage, mutiny, and manslaughter, | | 

In the year 1419 Thorsley Arnesen sailed from Teeland in 
order to represent to the Ki ; of Denmark the calamities 
brought on the inhabitants by the pi ages of foreigners. On 









the voyage he was surprised by an Ene vessel, whose assault, 
howeyer, he repelled, am hes st first at the Feroes, 





In 1420 English ships, under John Marris and Rawlin Tir- 
rington, traded on Westmané, where they robbed nine lasts of 
the king's dried fish, | 

On the coasts of North Iceland, in Skagafiord, the crews from 
three ships landed in full battle array, with trumpets and 
flying ensigns, They slew there a royal officer, John Ide, 
wronged the administrator at Holum in the presence of the 
bishop, besides practising robberies and other crimes, 

In 1424 the nglish seized and plundered for the fourth time 
Bessestad (then the residence of the bailiff), near Reikiavik, 
carried away, among other goods, six lasts of dried fish, slew one 
Anders Olsen, and wounded and seized many others of the 
king’s men, &e. ke. The ringleaders named are John Perey, 
John Pasdal, and Thomas Dale. On one or more adjacent 
islands the English had places of refuge, surrounded with 
entrenchments, Westmand was ravaged repeatedly ; a quasi 
sme was concluded, but soon broken, The Enelish pursued 
ae Toyal officers even on the main land. Near the church of . 





* ' Nordisk Tidskrift for Oliv, dighed,” 2nd Bind, } 138, 
 Thid., Finn Magnusen, «Om Engelskes Wandel ney! atl.” 
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Saurbay,on the southerland of Iceland, they carried away with 
them some horses, arms, swords, &e. ] 

In 1425 the English continued their hostilities under the 
leadership of Perey, On Westmandé they seized the royal com- 
manders Hanne Poulsen and Balthasar van Damme, whom 
they carried away with them as prisoners to England, &e. 

In one of the preceding years the pirates burnt down the 
church on Risé and Husevig on the northland of Iceland, like- 
wise the church on Prims6, carrying away a multitude of cattle 
and sheep; even many persons, grown men and children, as 
prisoners, 

But enough of the injuries perpetrated by foreigners in Teeland. 
I must not omit, however, to note that in the year 1394 a some- 
what significant skirmish took place at Budarhdfdi,* one of the 
oldest commercial places in the inner part of Hvyalfiord (Faxe- 
bay), between the inhabitants and foreign sailors, as this perliags 
ig about the date of the expedition of Zichmni to Frislanda 

etorded in Zeno’s Italian narrative. I may note, further, 
that in order to prevent the atrocities of foreigners in Iceland, 
@oeen Margaret of Denmark in 1389 prohibited all foreigners 
from trading in Iceland and Greenland, although many Ice- 
landie records prove how powerless those prohibitions were 
against the overmatching crowd of foreigners, with the piracy 
and violence which were often intermingled with peaceable 
commerce. The Danish king, Eric the Pommeran, had, before 
1411, issued o decree strictly prohibiting all commerce in 
Iceland with English seamen other than those with whom it 
was customary to trade; and an English merchant, Richard, at 
the Westfiord in Iceland, presented the king's sea-passport and 
thereby was admitted to trade; but at the same time English 
fishermen, espect Mates Lenne (Lynn), London, Fernemouth 
(Yarmouth), others, pillaged on various parts of the const. 

In the year 1415 thirty English fishing-vessels are enumerated 
as being in Iceland ; besides English merchant-vessels, amongst 
whieh five to Westmandé; in the year 1415 six English mer- 
chant-vessels were in Havnetiord, one of which was freighted 
for the king's feoffee of Iceland, Vigfus Iversen Halm, who, with 
ee dried fish and a quantity of silver money, sailed 

One Manna -Thursday, 13th of April, 1419, in a horrible 
hurricane, with showers of snow, lasting only three hours, not 
less than 25 English fishing-vessels were wrecked at Iceland, 
the cargoes and wrecks covering the coasts; all the crews, 
however, were drowned in the waves, 
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Nowhere in the annals and records of Iceland does the nume 
of Frislanda occur, or is even hinted at. 
Evidently the ea (assault and pillage) of Zichmni on 
islinda, as described by the oni, fits remarkably well as one 
of the cases of piratical assaults above ennmerated as committed 
in Iceland by foreigners—it fits both in respect to date and to the 
character of the attack. The position with respect to latitude 
and longitude is obvious: “ Estland ” (Shetland), laid down close 
to Norway, a long island between 674° and 704° of latitude, 
named “Tslanda,” has not the least conformity with Iceland: a 
multitude of islands laid down on the north-east side thereof 
do not exist, but have got names which point to Shetland ; the 
configuration and position of Islanda are wnjust to such a degree 
that, though the Latin names of Skalholt and Holum be found 
in the ‘Carta,’ we may, with surety, suppose that Zeno has traced 
the same after some loose account, which may be supposed to 
be the case with many other non-existent lands in his ‘Cartas? 
— _Malte-Brun’'s assertion (Major's Introduction, XXXVili) in his 
* Précis de la Geéographie universelle,’ that Islands “est bonne a 
Texeeption de la partie Nord-Ouest,” I cannot neree to. The 
“Carta” itself furnishes, nevertheless, a clue to the solution of 
_ the question. 7 

Tt is evident that « Frisland” in Zeno’s “Carta" has a great 
resemblance to Iceland, and is traced more accurately than the 
other lands in the ‘Carta’ as an island “somewhat larger than 
Treland,” Considering the poor material appliances in Zeno's 
time, especially the want of instruments, for laying down 
approximately true the whole configuration of a land, it is 
wonderful ta what degree “Prisland " resembles the getual 
sors 

At that time the general amount of knowledme regardin 
Teeland was not insignificant, and Zeno, ns a well-informed aia 
had certainly communicated with cultivated Icelanders. from 
whom he probably had the tracing, 

The island “Tslanda" Inid down in the ‘Carta,’ a lone way 
northward, is not to be regarded—the trucin showing itself 
a3 Uncertain as that of Iearia, and many Fo non-existent 


plac 
In a sea-chart on so small a scale as Zeno’s, stretching from 
Europe to Greenland, Zeno would certainly not have laid down 
such an Jnsignificant shoal as Sumbé-Munk (south of Freroe), 
lacing it south of Frisland, Supposing Zeno’s “ Monaco” to 
e Westman, south of Iceland, at that time renowned for its 
extensive fish trade, and as its position sonth of Iceland, with its 
adjoining smalle islands, is pretty correct, then I do not hesitate 
fo assert that Zeno may haye intended by Frisland to signify 
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Iceland; meeting as we further do, on Iceland near the 
Westmand, with Portland (Porlando) ; the trading-place Orebal 
(Ovibar), and Arnes-syssel (Aneses), discovering Suderi Colfo 
(the southern gulf),as Faxebugt and Colfo Norda (the northern 
rulf}, as Bredebugt, Banar os Biarnar-héfn (on a chart of 
Iceland by Erichsen, dated 1780), a harbour situated between 
rk Devia and Porti (harbours), Porti corresponds with Styk- 
kisholm with a safe harbour, known and frequented in old 
times, within smaller rocky islands and shoals; from the neigh- 
bourhood of which harbour the test part of the most 
renowned discoverers of Chicielassa and America set out from 
Iceland, therefore probably calling the place “ Porti” (harbours). 
laps feat sepa meet “ Bondendon "as Budardalr, Ande- 
ort as Arnarfiod, Spagia as Skagen, [ané corresponds with 
Fives (ta Shei ren ae 1s situated the well-known 
overhavn (Robber-harbour); Lagostlos as Lengensmes; Vadim 
@Vapna-Fiord ; Ki rae as Reidar-Fiord." 

And now let us examine the Italian narrative, supposing 
“ Frislanda ” to be Iceland and its neighbourhood, and inserting 
the Icelandic places in the text. 





In the Hakluyt Society’s Edition, at page 7, we read :-— 

“ Here (in Sanestal) they found Zichmni, who came by land 
with his army, conquering all the country as he went. The 
stayed here but a little while, and making their course stil 
westwards, they came to the other cape of the gulf, and then 
turning again they fell in with certain islands and lands which 

ey brought into possession of Zichmni, This sea through 
which they sailed was, in a manner, full of shoals and rocks; 
so that had Messire Nicol and the Venetian mariners not been 
their pilots, the whole fleet, in the opinion of all that were in it, 
would have om lost, so ag ienced w | 
comparison with ours, who had been, one migh i¢ht sav, born, 

ained up, and grown old in the art of navi n. Now the 
fleet having done as described, the captain, by the advice of 
Messire Nicol, determined to go ashore at a place called Bon- 
dendon, to learn what suecess Zichmni had had in his wars, and 
there, to their great satisfaction, they heard that he had fought 
a great battle and put to flight the army of the enemy,” &e. &e. 

The harbour “ Sanestal” we place at the southern gulf (Suderd 
the actual trading-place, Budenstad, with its harbour. On the 
south side of Suderé Colfo lies Havnefiord, which, in olden 
times, had a large trade, 
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If by * Sanestal” is not meant one of those places, ey 
Hy il, 


it may signify the former tradi loce, Budarliéfdi, in 
Shere: e atat in the Tostaniiic annals, in the B aed 1304 a 
battle was fought between the inhabitants and oreigners or 
adventurers, “The voyage from one of those places in the 
southern gulf, to Bondendon eae in Colfo Norda, 

esponds much better with the Italian nittative, than the 
voyage between the Fwroe-islands, as before mentioned, 

aving, during my lon residence in different years in Ico 
land, travelled through the country, and therefore knowing 
the lovalities, I at first supposed in reading the Zeno narrative 
of the sailing from “ Sanestal ” to “ Gondendon,” that it aimed at 
& Voyare from the actual Faxebugt (Suderd Colfo), Icelandic 
“Sudr,” into the actual Bredebugt (Colfo Norda)—Icelandic 
“Nordr "—where, in the inner part, we meet with many small 
rocky islands and ridges, which, as navigators at that time were 
not furnished with authentic charts, would make the Be cl 
very troublesome and perilous, The course ont of Suderd 
Coffe (southern gulf) is westwards, as stated in the Italian nar- 
rative, and in order to get into Colfo Norda (northern gulf), 
Snelieldsnes (Zeno's Cap Devia) must be passed. ‘he penin- 
stla which separates Faxebugt from Bredebuet is about 2000 
feet high, aadtii in the western cape with Snetieldasskal about 
5000 feet above the level of the sea, showing itself over the 
whole Faxe- and Brede-bugt, with its terial ice and snow- 
masses covering about two-thirds of the height of the jokul, 
and, because of its height, looming rather nearer than it actually 
is, Of course they had to make a long roundabout from the 
inner part of Faxebugt, to get into the inner part—tilled 
with many rocks and shoals—Bredebugt, where Budardalr 
(Bondendon) is situated, and thus it is significant that Zeno 
las named the western cape (Ca pe Snefieldsnms) co Cap Devia,” 
1.2. 10 Ttalinn, “ontof the way.” | | 

When Zichmni came to Sanestal, where the fleet mot him, 
it is not dated in the Italian narrative, nor is it evident whither 
he went in Frislanda, leaving the fleet at Bondendon, 

He may perhaps firstly have landed on the southern coast of 
Ieeland, near to W catmand, meeting the fleet at Havnefiord, 
Budenstad, or Hvalfiord, which may thus correspond with the 
Icelandic relation of the skirmish in that fiord at Budarhéfdi in 
the year 1394, thence, or from one of the other named lnces, 
Havnetiord or Budenstad, he has perhaps continued his trium. 
phant march through the conntry to Budardalr (Bondendon), 
where he met the fleet. That part of Iceland is the best 
peopled, and this route corresponds much better with the Italian 
narrative than the triumphant march through the almost unin. 
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habited and insignificant districts of the Fwroes from Sandé to 
Thorshavn. 

_ 4s to the position of the islands Ledovo and Dlafe, mentioned 
in the Italian narrative, and that of many other there-named 
places, I do not. know where to lay them down, and feel com- 
pelled to seek the canse of that inexplicability in the fact 
that not till 1558, about 150 years after the death of the two 
brethren Nicol and Antonio Zeno, the voyages in the north 
were edited by one of their descendants, their ‘Carta da 
eee "having been partly destrayed before. 

Stull I believe I have ‘proved clearly, in the foregoing 
remarks, that “ Ledovo” was not “ Little Dimon ;” it being im- 
possible for a fleet in such a little uninhabited spot “ to sta 
seven days to refresh ourselves and to furnish the fleet wi 
necessaries,” 


i have now reached the end of my objections to the views of 
Mr. Major and Admiral Zahrtmann, respecting the mystic island, 
“Frislanda,” of the Venetian brothera Zeno, and have given 
my own individual opinion in the matter, I will now touch on 
a few other obscure points or rather uncertainties we mest with 
in 4eno's narrative. 

In Mr. Major's edition, at page 12, we read as follows :— 

* Accordingly he fitted out three small barks in the month of 
July, and sailing towards the north arrived in Encroneland. 
Here he found a monastery of the order of Friars Preachers, 
and a church dedicated to St. Thomas, hard by a hill, which 
vomited fire like Vesuvius and Etna. There is a spring of 


hot water there, with which they heat both the church and the 


monastery, and the chambers of the Friars, and the water 
comes up into the kitchen so boiling hot, that they use no other 
fire to dress their victuals,” | 


And further on, at page 31: “To the harbour we gave the 


name of Trin, and the headland which stretched out into the 
sea, we called ‘Capo de Trin."” 7 
Mr. Major, in his Introduction, page Ixxxv.:— | 
“When Sinelair reached Greenland after his adventure off 
Iceland, he entered a harbour, from which Antonio’ says, ‘ we 


saw in the distance a great mountain that poured forth smoke.” 


The harbour they called Trin, and whether rightly or wrongly, 
that is to say, whealice so standing in the ate or inserted 
haphazard by Nicold Zeno, junior, the promontory of Trin is 
placed at the extreme south point of Greenland,” &c. 

Further: Introduction, page Ixxxiv. : 

“ But the monastery was not only neara lake according to [var 


Bardsen, but according to Zeno it was near a hill which vomited 
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fire like Vesuvius and Etna, and whether it be an extinct vol- 
cino or not, there is on the Danish map in a osition ES 
sponding with that fixed by Raf, « hill named * Suikarssuak,’ ’ 

As Mr. Major, in his chart accompanying the above Introdue- 
tion, has laid down the above-mentioned monastery and the hill 
* Suikarssuak " in Tessermint-fiord, I spoke with Mr. Steenstrup 
concerning the Zenonian narrative he ore he left Copenhagen, 
when he in 1876 was sent out by the Danish Government on 
a voyage of discovery to South Greenland, I give here an 
extract of Mr. Steenstrup’s notice thereon, addressed to the 
Government, concerning his examination of Tessermint-fiord, 
by which it comes to light that the hall “ Sutkirssuak” cannot 
have been either an extinct oy any other kind of voleano. “T deter- 
mined,” Mr, Steenstrup says, “in the first half of September 
to examine a place on the island Sermesok, where it was sup 
posed that Kryolith was to be found, partly in order to examine 
the ice near Cane Farewell, partly in order to visit Tesserpefat- 
fiord, induced te by the comments in a paper published 
in the ‘ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society’ for 1875, 
of Mr. Major, to the voyages of Zeno, On the way we visited 
the hot springs on the island Unuartok (before frequently de- 
scribed), Having changed boats at Nennartalik we pushed 
into the fiord Lessermint, passing the beautiful rock ‘Suikiirs- 
stuk,’ which according to the Zenonian narrative should have 
pom an extinct voleano, antes fo not the -_ Sea re 
is a mighty granite rock, about 1300 matres hi » Which by its 
compactness differs from all the other Miterst eommin form- 
ing the eoast of the inner parts of the fiord, ‘Swikdrssuak’ 
signifying the * great, solid, uneloven (rock). 

“Another rock, ‘ Kuingingek,’ opposite to Nennartalik, on 
the southern side of Tessermint, might perhaps throw some 
light on the veracity of the Zenonian ‘Carta.’ A cape is la; 
down in the south part of Greenland, and named « Trin-prom." 
and in the text Capo di Trin,’ which name Mr. Bredsdorff, in 
his treatise on those voyages, conjectures may be derived from 
Icelandic ‘druni,’ Danish « Tryne ‘—trunk, snout, proboscis, 
serra eh for even signifying a trunk or a snout of a swine, 
with which the rock seams to have some likeness.” 


, From all these facts we cannot admit that Zeno had been in 
Greenland, and surveyed and laid down in his ‘Qarta’ the 
Poasts, ke. The tracing of the land is not at all difficult, and it 
18 not to be wondered at that the southland of Greenland is laid 
6° too northerly—the position of the ereatest part 

im his ‘Carta’ being even more incorrectly laid down than 
Greenland. But even if he had been there, the examination 
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and tracing of a coast so extended, exposed to such troubles 


and hindrances, would have required such a length of time, that 
we ma prec conclude that the charting of Greenland has not 
been the work of Zeno only and solely. He may have received 
his knowledge of Greenland from Icelanders, who at that time 
—300 or 400 years before Zeno—had maintained a lively eom- 
meree with Greenland, where many Icelanders had found a 
home, built churches, &e. From Icelandic tales he also might 
have learnt that the fishing-boats of the Greenlanders (*kajaks ") 
were made like a “ weaver's shuttle,” 

ee sifely assert that volcanoes never existed in South 
Greenland. Nobody, Zeno excepted, ever mentioned the like; 
and all his account of fire-vomiting hills on Greenland, and the 
heating of the monastery and private dwellings by springs of 
hot water, may refer to Iceland, where volcanoes are found, 
and hot springs frequently met with, which in many places are 
ns@asfo dress victuals, and could be made use of to a greater 
extent in heating dwellings, &e. &e—which probably may 
have been the case in olden times. | j 

I may remark that in my voyages to Iceland I have twice— 
in 1826 and 1884—visited Reikholt, the dwelling of the re- 
nowned! historian Snorre Sturleson, born 1178, and Killed by his 
son-in-law, Gissur Thorvaldsen, 1241, who had bnilt near his seat 
& basin of great stones for bathing, to which the water was led 
from #& hot-water spring in the neighbourhood; the cold water 
being led thereto from a brook, that he might give the bath 
the wished-for temperature. The basin was of such solidity 
that in 1826 and 1st, after a lapse of about 600 years, I found 
it as perfect and fit for use (the very spring still existing) 
as if if had been built up in reeent times. I was told that i 
was scarcely ever made use of; a circumstance which proves 
that Snorre Sturleson appreciated bathing higher than his 

In Reikiadal I have seen small craters, of only a few feet 
diameter, where the hot water nearly filled the crater to the very 
brim, used for dressing the victuals; the kitchen-pots being 
hung between two isd bes over the erater, and sunk in it, the 
victuals in the pots thus in a short time being heated to the 
same temperature as the boiling water in the crater, Further, 
I visited a bathing-place in the neighbourhood of the dwelling 
of an Icelander, [on Jonsson, in Reikiadal, contri 
of various small craters foll of hot water—great flat stones 
making the floor of a hut thatched with turf, like the common 
Icelandic dwellings, The patients entered the hut where the 
heated stones soiied a great heat—those suffering from the 
gout placing themselves, enveloped in woollen covers, a longer 









ved by means 
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or shorter time on the heated floor. As no cold water was to 
be found in the neighbourhood, the water from the hot springs 
was led to a basin somewhat distant, where it was cooled. 
Coffee cooked with the water had no bad taste whatever, and 
cattle drinking the water thrived very well, | 
Zeno had without doubt heard of similar places in Iveland ; 
certainly never in Greenland. : a 
, it is to be regretted that the original narrative of Nicol and 
Antonio Zeno has not descended to posterity in its integrity as 
ned by themselves, as it would certainly in that case have 
been a more precious geographical document than it is in 
its present state, Zeno the younger, the editor, himself con- 
fesses that he, when a child, had torn many of the letters in 
pieces, and that the ‘Carta, when it was edited, was rotten 
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VU.—Zeno's Frislanda js not Iceland, bué the Furoes; an 
Answer to Admiral Inwixcrn, By RB. H. Mason, v.s.a., 
Secretary, n.0.s. | 


Iv was truly said by the learned John Pinkerton, in his 
“History of Scotland’ (vol. i. page 261, note), “that Zeno's 
book is one of the most puzzling in the whole cirele of litera- 
ture.” In my edition of that | k in 1873 I believed, and still 
helieve, that I had solved all the puzzles therein contained. 
This belief is based upon the fact that I had demonstrated by 
‘the geography of to-day that the Frislanda of the Zeno was the 
Freroe Islands; and that by the happy discovery of a passage 
in Torfens, to the effect that “in the year 1501 the Earl of 
Orkney slew Malise Sperre (his Norse rival to the earldom) in 
Shetland with seven others,” had been able to correct the date 
of the map from 1380 to 1390, and, in so doing, to bring the 
dramatis rns and events described into perfect historical 
harmony, both as to time and place. Of these two main points 
the former is the only one to which we are now called upon to 
direct our attention: [ also took great pains to bring into 
prominent light two stumbling-blocks, over one or other or 
both of which all My predecessors had tripped, and consequently 
failed. They are both of them absolutely and unavoidably 
weed © be borne in mind if the Zeno book is to be duly 
eniticised, but both one and the other are essentially obnoxious 

) Severely matter-of-fact minds. The first is, the non-recog- 
tition of the reality that When proper DAMES are written down 
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by a, foreigner from the lips of natives of whose language and 
country he is otherwise entirely ignorant, such proper names 
must be recognised not by their literal rendering, but by their 
sound, in connection with the circumstances under which they 
were dictated, So diffieult of recognition is this reality by 
many quinds, that I have known persons who have acknowledged 
the principle in theory stumble at the very first example pro- 
pounded to them in practice. | 

The second is the non-recognition of the real or apparent 
: ration—sometimes more apparent than real—almost 
universally prevailing in narratives of medieval voyages and 
travels. It is obvious that if the commentator of seaKy en 
deavours to bring down such narratives to the dead level of his 
own penn expericnces, making no allowance whatever for 
the changes which have taken place in the lapse of time, he 
must either come to wrong conclusions, or else reject the whole 
stegy as worthless, 

Now it must be confessed that, in finding a remedy for both 
. these difficulties, speculation has to be resorted to, but happily, 
always within the wholesome check of following the tracke of 
the narrative in faithful sequence from a well-recognised begin- 
ning to a well-recognised termination. Where this can be done 
under the light of the historical and geographical knowledge of 
to-~lay, we can without hesitation accept ihe phonetic instead 
of the literal rendering of the proper names which fall within 
the track, while we can with equally good conscience, in a 
proper antiquarian spirit, look back to the habits and style of 
Bis liar to the early period under consideration. 

Vhere a subject is so puzzling as that of the Zeno, it is no 
wonder if propounders of new theories should arise; but if they 
will not avail themselves of the elucidations I have already 
given, it is no duty of mine to nh a them. When, however, 
an honoured veteran like Admiral Irminger propounds a new 
theory, and adduces prima facie plausible arguments in its 
favour, I willingly make it a duty to listen respectfully to what 
he has to advance, and to answer him as clearly as I may. 

The phonetic sede Admiral Irminger seems to accept, 





but he has not, I fear, made doe allowance for the changes 
incident to the lapse of time. 


In the Zeno narrative is a description of the formal taking 
possession, both by land and sea, of Frislanda, which I have 
shown to be the Faroe Islands, side chieftain Zichmni, whom 
I have shown to be Henry Sinclair, Earl of the Orkneys and 
of Caithness ; the taking possession of the coasts and islands 
being committed by him to Nicolb Zeno. With reference to 
this expedition Admiral Irminger makes a long extract from 
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the Zeno: including the following passage :-—* This fleet of 
4ichmni nailed to Tap hee mat wre little trouble cained 
possession of Ledovo and Tlofe, and other smal] islands in a 
ee cued Sudero; where in the harbour of the country, called 
eanestol, they found Zichmni, who came by land with his army, 
comquering ill the country as he went:” and the admiral’s 
comment is, “As Zichmni came by land, Sanestol (Major's 
Sandoe) must have been continent with the place from which 
he has come directly.” And some lines afterwards he says :— 
“From whence he came is not suld, but by land it ia noe possible 
fo come to that little island” No one more ready than myself 
to acknowledge that one does not generally come to an island 
by land, whether that island he small or oreat, but it ig quite 
possible to come by land to a bay in an island, though that 
island be small; and this is all that the text requires, viz, “In 
the harbour of the country, called Sanestol [ie. the harbour of 
al they found Zichmni, who came by land with his 


army ” This exy lanation, however, does not neutralise Ad. “liral 
Irminger's formidable statement, that by land it is not possible 


to come to ba mee: - ei is venture an andacious 
Conjecture. Suppose Earl Sinclair and his men crossed over to 
Sandoe in boats. Boats have been used for crossing from one 
island to another before now, while, as Admiral Imminger points 
out, there was a capital jhe Vere at Skaapen, on the north 
side of Sandoe ; and, In fact, the Admiral ig “ perplexed that 
order te transport ¢ army to Stromoe for the ean test's enke,” 
| ger has not realised that the so-called army— 
whatever number of men that might mean, probably the merest 
handful—was with Sinclair himself, while Zeng ] la special 
task entrusted to him, which was, that while Earl Sinclair was 
making his trinmphant progress on land, he himself was to 
formal py : re of the Seat and islands, for which 
Sarde ep uingly he proceeded with #he fleet to tl os 
“is and nokh wane : em 
These and other minor difficulties, to which I shall recur 
hereafter, foree Admiral Irmin TF to the conclusion that the 
Frislanda of the Zeno cannot be the Feroe Islands, | will 
therefore address myself to this Principal question at onee, in 
order that a large hole being made for the cat, there may be 
free paves for the kittens, and go time may be saved. The 
first fact which confronts us is, that neither N icolé nor Antonio 
4eno, from whom the narrative and map are derived, is of the 
laid down bath Frislanda and Iceland, and, ronghly 


for a hiap made 5) years aro, in their proper positions (sup- 
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posing Frislanda to be the Faroe Islands), with reference to 
Braceient Norway, and Scotland. In order to clevate Fris- 
landa to the dignity of Iceland, Admiral Irminger aims’ at 
treating the larger island of Islanda or Iceland as a myth ; 
but this will not do, for on Islanda are laid down the NAMES 
of the two Icelandic Bishops’ Sees, Scalodin and Olensis (the 
adjectival form of Hotoat It is manifest, therefore, that 
in the opinion of these two ancient Venetian voyagers, the 
authors of both narrative and map, we have two subst ntive 
realities, one Frislanda, the other Iceland, and that Frislanda 
is not Iceland, and Iceland is not Frislanda, Admiral Irminger 
is of a different opinion, I beg leave to side with the old 
voyagers. But it will be said that the Zono map was sophisti- 
cated by Nicolo Zeno, jun, in 1558. Trne; in his guileleas 
ignorance of the countries referred to, both in map and text, he 
misread “Eslanda ” and “Le Islande,” both meaning the Shet- 
land Islands, for Islanda (Iceland), and accordingly endowed 
“utter island at its east end with a cluster of seyen islands, 
bearing names mentioned in the text as really belonging to the 
Shetlands. In this we trace a blunder into which he could 
blamelessly fall, but there is nothing therein to warrant the 
extravagant supposition that he had evolved from his inner 
consciousness the island or group of islands named F rislanda, 
and had not only arbitrarily inserted it on the map, but, knowing 
no more of the Freroe Islands than the man in the moon, ha 

invented and inserted in the pares 28 : story of events oceur- 
rng therein, and agreeing in detail with the geography of the 
sree day. If ie eon perform such a miracle as this, he 
would merit canonization forthwith. But we have no need to 
resort to the supernatural. The most conclusive evidence that 
Frislanda and Iceland were transmitted in their entirety by 
Antonio Zeno, is given in the following words in « letter by 
him addressed to his brother Carlo, § : 

he had written, and which, in fact, he ht home with him 
to Venice, he says,“In it I have described the sped the 
monstrous fishes, the customs and laws of Frislanda, of Islanda 
Cootleed. of pens (Shetland), the kingdoms of Norway, 
totiland, and lo.” 


_ And now that I have shown on the highest possible Snntiey 
that Iceland is not Frislanda, nor Frislanda Ieeland, 1 wil 
proceed to show what Frislanda is. If we look at the Zeno 
map, the first thing which strikes our eye, standing at the 
extreme south of Pislands, like a sentinel sip wateh and 
ward over the group, is the Island of Monaco (Venetian for 
“‘Monk”"). If we turn to a modern map of the Pwroe Islands we 
see the same monk standing as sentinel in precisely the same 
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position, For five hundred years and more has that monk 
pt there patiently on guard, and if he could speak the 
name of the territory over which he kept ward, that name, 
whether uttered to-day or five hundred years ago, however 
the dialect might differ, would virtually be the same, A 
stumy and imperturbable sentinel that, whom I venture to 
think that not even Admiral [nminger will succeed in upsetting. 
But let us now revert to the already quoted passage from the 
text, which says (page 6), “Zichmni being anxious to win 
renown by deat of arms, had come with his men to attempt 
the conquest of Frislanda, which is an island somewhat larger 
than Ireland.” ‘The fleet under the charge of Zeno, consisting 
of thirteen vessels, sailed to the westwards, and with little trouble 
ines session of Ledovo and Llofe, and other small islands, 
called Sudero, where in the harbour of the country 
«i Sanestol, they captured some small barks laden with salt 
fish.” Now be it observed that both here in the text, and inthe 
Frislanda of the map, the Gulf of Sudero is mentioned ; And if 
the reader will look at the modern map of the Faeroe Islands, 
he will find between the Island of Sudero, the southernmost of 
the Jarger islands of the group, and the Island of Sandoe, the 
Sanestol of Zeno, Sudero-Fiord, which is the Gulf of Sudero, 
So that in three independent places we have the Gulf of 
Sndero, common to the text, the Frislanda of the map, and 
the Fwroe Islands of the map of to-day. The identity is then 
unavoidable, | 
From Sandsbugt, in Sandoe, where Sinclair met Zeno, the 
text says that the fleet, making its course still westwards, came 
to the other cape of the gulf, and then turning again they fell 
in with certain islands and lands which they brought into posses- 
sion of Aichmni. This sea was in a manner full of shoals and 
rocks, so that had Messire Nicoli and the Venetian mariners 
not been their pilots, the whole fleet would have been Jost, 
By the advice of Nessire Nicolo, the captain now determined 
to go ashore, at. a place called Bondendon, and there they 
heard that AZichmni had put to flight the army of the enemy ; 
in consequence of which ambassadors were sent from all parts 
of the island to yield the country up into his hands, Here they 
awaited his arrival, when Zichmni having complimented Messire 
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* Hod Adimiral Irminger dono me the honour to read a note which I made on 
this passage in my book, he need not have insisted on this evidently blundering 
tacof the word “Ireland” by Nicali Zeno, junr, The note runs thus :—" From 
the Zeni's utter ignorance of Irelarul, a8 sliown in a subsequent part of the nurra- 
tive, I haw: reason to suapect that the word rendered here *Irlanda’ was in the 
sea er ae eS 
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Nicolo on his great zeal and skill, conferred on him the honour 
of knighthood, and rewarded his men with very handsome 
presents. “ md eae thence,” the text coves on to say, “they 
went in triumphant manner towards Frislanda, the chief city 
of that island on the sonth-east of it, lying inside a bay, in 
which there is such great abundance of fish, that many ships 
are laden therewith to supply Flanders, Brittany, England, 
Scotland, Norway, and Denies: and by this trade they gather 
great wealth.”" 

A glance at the map of the Feroe Islands will show how 
accurately this track of the fleet accords with the localities, 
and if at the same time the Frislanda of the Zeno map be 
consulted, it will be seen that Bondendon lies opposite to the 
town of Frislanda, the capital of the whole group, ie. Thors- 
hayn,? while on the modern map, Norderdahl, on the west side 
of the island of Stromoe, of which Bondendon is the phonetie 

entative,} occupies the same position opposite Thorshavn, 
on The south-east of Stromoe, as the text describes, 

In the course of this track there are two points to which 
Admiral Irminger raises objections, One is, that there are 
rocks but no shoals, where Zeno described the latter to be, 
but the expression occurs in a paseare where there is much 
vaunting ‘of the nautical skill of the Venetian mariners, and 
whether there are shoals there or not, rocks and shoals are not 
infrequent companions, and we must not be surprised at vanity 
exhibiting itself in a little braggadocio, Admiral Irminger’s 
second objection is,“ That there is no anchor ground at Norder- 
dahl, but often a strong current and heaving of the sea.” 
“The beach,” he says, “in its whole length from Norderdahl to 
the southernmost part of Stromoe is a somewhat steep-to and 
rocky coast.” Perhaps on this occasion there was no strong 
current or heaving of the sea, and, as there was a beach, we 
may reasonably suppose that Sinclair was able to communicate 
with Zeno, as the text deseribes, before his triumphant de- 
parture for Thorshavn, alias Prislanda. 

While thus treating of the coasts and rocks in this part of 
the Fmroe group, it is well that I should advert to another 





occasion, much later in the narrative, when great preparations 
were being made for an extensive voyage to the west, to a 







ulled Estotiland. “Steering westwards,” says Antonio 


* In this sentence there is unquestionably mach apparent exagreration, 

+ In medioval times it was a freqeent custom to apply the name of tho whole 
country to the capital. at 
¢ [ observe that Admiral moles speaks of Bondendon as © Mr. Major's and 
Admiral Zahrimann'’s Norderdahl;" and of Sanestol as “Major's anil Zubrt- 
mann's Sandee.” IT find no trice whatever of Admiral Zabrimann having made 
these identifications, I alone am responsible for them. 
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Zeno, “ we diseovered some islands subject to Frislanda, and, 
passing certain shoals, came to Ledovo, where we stayed seven 
days to ourselyes, and to furnish the fleet with neces- 
saries, parting henee, we arrived on the Ist of July at the 
island of [ofe.” The reader will recollect the mention of these 
islands in the Gulf of Sudero in Nicolé Zeno’s expedition. In 
the modern map of the Fwroe Islanils will be seen in Sudero 
(Gulf the islands of Lille Dimon, Store Dimon, and Skuoe. It 
is not difficult to understand how Zeno, hearing Lille Dimon 
uttered by a northerner, should give to the sound that he heard 
the form of Ledovo, and it has been suggested by Bredsdoriff, 
in his article on the Zeno voyages In ronland’s Historiske 
Mindesmerker,” that the “I” in Dofe has been mistakenly 
written by Nicold Zeno, jun., for an “5,” and thus we may see 
that Sknoe ect becomes, when written down by the southerner, 
Slofe, We will now see what Admiral Irminger says with 
respect to Lille Dimon, apropos of the above quotation frgy 

Antonio Zeno—* Let us examine,” he says, “that island “Kittle 
Dimon,’ of which I subjoin a sketch. Little Dimon rises steep 
out of the almost constant heavy seas of the North Atlantic, is 
1209 feet high, its greatest diameter at the level of the sea 
about half a mile. No port, no anchorage, no leeside; almost 
always breakers more or less against that almost ndicula 
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rocky coast; very often, through the tide, races whirling 
round the island creasing in violence, island is abord- 
able only at one single point, and this only in calm weather; 


it 18, besides, so steep-to that one onght to be accustomed 
to climb almost ee Suite rocks to get ashore, and 
no fresh water is to be found. Certainly the fleat stayed not 
here at this uninhabitable spot for refreshinent and necessaries, 
where nothing is found but rock and a little grass”. I sincerely 
sympathise with Admiral Irminger in his view of the inhospi- 
table nature of this well-proportioned and elevated rock. Small 
prospect there of a comfortable turn-in over night, and a 
dressing-gown and slippers and hot water in the morning, and 
yet I think Antonio Zeno was quite right after all, He says 
nothing about going on the sak: tat as the fleet were bound for 

a far distant land in the west, it was absolutely necessary to take — 
in ample provision of fish, and of that island they may well have 
wert seven days in catching or procuring the needful supplies. 
put to sum up—whatever may be Admiral Irminger’s opinions 
respecting the adaptability of the Zeno narrative of events to 
the Fmroe Islands, the inexorable, unavoidable fact will still 
Temain, that the names of Monaco, Sudero Golfo, Streme (avi- 
dently Stromoe), and Andeford (evidently Andafer), are given 
on the Frislanda of the Zeno map, and that they, and all the 
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names relating to Frislanda, mentioned ip the text, correspond 

‘in position with the geography of the Faroa Islands of to-ilay. 

re that it would be perverseness to deny the identity of the 
wo, 

And now let us see what is the result of leaving that which 
is real, to indulge in that which is fanciful. Admiral Irminger 
has of his own arbitrary choice elected to ado t Iceland as the 
representative of the Frislanda of the Zeni. In order to carry 

out his plan, he has been compelled to seek ont spots in that 
island upon which he can foist the names applied by the Zeni to 
localities in the Fmroe Islands. He finds no Monaco or Monk. 
He invents one. He finds no Gulf of Sudero. He invents one. 
He finds no Sanestol.. He invents three queried ones, the two 
widest ane being some 50 miles distant from each other. It 
is true he finds a beautiful phonetic representative of Bon- 
‘dendon in “ Budardalr”;, but unfortunately not one of all these 
-fs,in with the requirements of the text. For example, he 
selects two gulfs on the west coust of Iceland, named respec- 
‘tively Brede Bugt and Faxe Buet, and as the latter Tes south 
Of the former, he arbitrarily gives it the name of Sudero Gaifo, 
and what is the consequence’ The description of Nicold Zeno’s 
expedition, which tallied ‘exactly with the modern map of the 
Fmroe Islands, here breaks down altogether. Admiral Irmin- 
ger’s Sudero Golfo merely means Southern Gulf as distincuishod 


from its northern Bie pats, bat the Gulf of Sudero’of the text ‘ 
Ineans the Gulf of the Southern Island, taking its tame from ‘ 
the actual island of Suderoe in the Faroe Isles, the Gulf or ss 


Fiord of Suderoe lying between it and Sandoe, Zeno’s Sanestol, ek 
. The text says that “Zichmni's fleet sailed to the westionrds, anid 7 
islands in the Gulf of Sudero,” Now 1 respectfully challenge 
Admiral Irminger to suy whether he by a westward course 
eatld sail into his Sudero Golf on the west coast of Iceland: anil 
I would ask, where are the islands ‘of Ledovo and Iofa in «aid 
gulf? Simply nowhere. But, to be'brief, we will suppose Zeno 
to ha: ly reached Admiral Irminger’s Bondendon, Wetind 
that its position by no means tallies with that of the Bondendon 
in the map, whereas that of Norderdahl on the island of 
Stromoe exactly does, and then what:follows ?. After the meet- 
ing of Aichmni and Nicol Zeno, the former, with his followers, 
wd arting thence went in triumphant manner towards B'ris- 
landa, the chief city of that island, on the south-east of it.” 
Frislanda, i.e. the capital of the whole country, ie, Thorshayn, 
(loes lie on the south-east of the island of Stromoe ; but I would 
‘espectiully ask Admiral Irminger whether the chief city of 
Iceland lies on the geuth-east of that island? Foca always 
| ‘a 
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thought it lay on the south-west. Icould comment on Porlanda, 
which, on page 5 of the Zeno text, is shown to lie near to Scot- 
land, and without doubt represents the Orkneys, while Admiral 
Irminger transports them to 200 miles’ distance, but I think I 
have ates said enough on this subject. | 

Admiral Irminger has reasoned entirely from the data of 
toclay. His honest northern nature and his native common 
sense would revolt from the application to such small islands as 
those which compose the Feroe group, of such expressions as 
that “after Zichmni had put to flight the army of the enemy, 
ambassadors were sent from all parts of the island to yield the 
country up into his hands, taking down their ensigns in every 
town and village.” And yet this apparent a 5 Th may 
be more apparent than real. It must be remembered that this 
was 500 years ago. A so-called army then might be but a mere 
handful of men. “Tempora mutantur, nos et muotamur in illis.” 
Moreover, it was no unimportant event which was taking : 
Henry Sinclair, Earl of the Orkneys and Caithness, was taking 
=< possession of the Fwroe Islands as an addition to his 
lordships, and when we read of his coming by land with his 
army, conquering all the country as he went, it is obvious that 
the chieftain’s progress by /and is there mdicated as distinct 
from the taking possession of the coasts and islands, which was 
committed to the eg of Nicola Zeno. It cannot be sup- 
posed that all this was done without a certain amount of formal 
ceremony, warranting in a considerable degree the apparently 
inflated language above quoted. 

But Admira rob has not confined himself to the 
endeavour to identify the Frislanda of the Zeni with Iceland. 
He denies that Zeno was ever in Greenland or the Engroneland 
of the text, which country he also endeavours to identify with 
his favourite northern island of Iceland. This is not the place 
to enter again upon the whole story. Suffice it that, as in the | 
case of F’rislanda, both the text and map distinetly bear their 
testimony to his visit having been made to Engroneland, or 
Greenland, while it is needless to say that Iceland, in both one 
and the other, has its own individual and separate existence, so 
that Admiral Irminger again places himself in opposition to 
the very authors of the narrative and of the map. by them it 
ia plainly shown that they distinctly recognise the existence of 
two substantive realities, one Engroneland or Greenland, the 
other Iceland; and that, in their opinion, Engroneland is not 
Teeland ; nor Iceland, Engroneland. Admiral Irminger is of a 
different opinion. Again I beg leave to side with the old 
Vovugers, 
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VIII.—Approximate Determination of Positions in South 
Western China. By G. Connors Bazer. 
[Communicated by the Foreign Office] 


Wir the exception of the points established by Captain 
Blakiston and Lieutenant esnenton: our knowledge of the sreo- 
graphical position of places in Western China rests entirely 
upon the authority of the Jesuit surveyors, whose results, laid 
down partly from observation with inefficient instruments, and 
partly from the collation of native information, are necessarily 
erroneous in many details, and are never exact. Their observa- 
tions for lafitude often deviate from the truth by 6o much as 
G or 7 miles, and their longitudes, even as re-arranged by 
modern geographers, are probably vitiated by a still greater 
error, Nevertheless their map is for general purposes a most 
wmirable work, and since it was never designed to serve as 0 
rouft-map for tourists, or a chart for river-pilots, it would be 
ungracious to find fault with its deticiencies; especially when 
it 1s remembered that all existing maps of Eastern Asia are 
more or less modified reproductions of their survey. 

Modern explorers are, however, fair game, and it is at once 
the duty and the delicht of a traveller to search out the defects 
of his predecessors. But, with the best will in the world, I 
cannot establish any charge against Captain Blakiston. A 
severe test of his work is to observe the latitude of places the 
position of which he had obtained by dead reckoning only, and 
over a long distance; tried in this way he is always practically 
exact. But I have applied the still more searching eriterinm 
of longitude by chronometer, His lunar observations, as adopted 
by Mr, Arrowsmith, give 1° 55° (one degree filty-ive minutes) 
for the difference of longitude between Sii chow and Chung 
ching. Selecting a season when a quick mm could be made, 
I carried a chronometer down from Si chow, and obtained a 
difference of 1° 59’ (one degree fifty-nine minutes); a most 
satisfactory agreement. Captain Blakiston’s lunar observations 
seemed to have gained in trastworthiness as he travelled farther 
west, and at Sii chow his results east and west of the moon are 
very close together. There seems every reason for assuming 
that his absolate longitude of Sii chow is as near the truth as 
lunar series will admit of. | 

But then comes Lieutenant Garnier and shocks the com- 
placent feeling of finality by removing the position twenty-six 
minutes westwards. The discrepancy is, after all, not very 
serious, as sextant observations go; but still it is disagreeable, 
and I have devoted a good deal of time and labour to its 
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mation. The first place in which, after much wandering 
cai ws ing, I at last found an almost unexceptionable oppor- 
tunity for obt ining lunar series, was T'zi-ta-ti, the head-quar- 
ters of a Sifan chief, in Int. 29° 16" Vito u oe z ter 
another good opportunity occurred at the villaze of Na-erh- vil, 
8 miles cnet jpebacm The two results, as may be seen Wy 
the record of observations hereto a. Seema agree pai y 
well, and place the mouth of the Lao-wa torrent, which lies 
half-way between the stations, in long, 102° 41’. Extending 
this result by careful dead reckoning to Chia-ting-fu, and thence 
by chronometer to Sii chow, I came almost exactly upon the 
point laid down by Captain Blakiston: the four walls of the 
city would have nearly ineluded both determinations® It scons, 
therefore, safe to prefer Captain Blakiston's position to that 
pted by Lieutenant Garnier, and to suppose that it is very 
ightly in error. 
4he position of the more southern portions of my chart, gp 
regards longitude, rests upon the accuracy of dead reckoring 
corrected by frequent observations for latitude and variation 
of compass, In this way, on reducing the ronte-chart which 
I kept when travelling with Mr, Grosvenor, Yiinnan Fu falls 
upon 102" 41’ (oddly enough the longitude. of the Lao-wa river 
mouth determined as above), differing by four or five. minutes 
only from Lieutenant Garnier’s seenle: _Agnin, if my chart 
of the mission-route from Yiinnan Fu to. Téng-yiieh (Momein) 
be examined, it will be seen that the difference of longitude 
between those points, according to the dead reckoning, is 4°17" 
degrees seventeen minutes), which, if the position. of 
. éng-yiieh according to the Sladen mission, viz, 48° 26’, be 
accepted, would place Yiinnan Fu in 102 43', practieally the 
situation in which I found it. | 

I put Tali Fo, by the same process, in long. 100° 3’, some 
twenty-five minutes west of Lieutenant Garnier’s acceptation. 
But his position also ite soda upon dead reckoning alone: and 
Since my account of the distance between Yiinnan Fe and 
Péng-yueh, taking Tali Fu en route, seems correct enough, I 
submit that probabilities are strongly in my favour, 

_ Accepti ng Blakiston’s determination for Sit chow Fu, Gar- 
mer's for Yiinnan Fn, and the received position of T’éng-yiieh, 
all my route-work falls comfortably into place without straining 
or distortion, 

T may add that I obtained a lunar series of poor value 
phage Ting (B.), but I prefer to depend upon dead 
‘history of a failure, and I only append it for the sake of fair- 
ness, As far as the observation $F intend: it was the best 















the position. The record marked (D.) is the 
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and most deliberate of my lunar series; its want of success may 
be attributed to two causes: the Eastern Star was the most 
ineligible, with one exception, of the whole year's category, and 
the hill-forest below it was on tire. 

The record of latitudes needs no comment except in one par- 
ticular, viz. the rather serions difference from the positions 
adopted by Lieutenant Garnier between Si chow and Tung- 
ch’uan. I do not know if his results for that section rest upon 
sextant observations, It may be objected that my latitudes in 
that part of the route depend upon altitudes taken only upon 
one side of the zenith, but this stricture will not apply to the 
station of Chiang-ti, where the discrepancy is equally apparent. 
At Tung-cliuan and farther south the agreement is satisfac- 
tory. For the position of Tali F'n Mr. Garnier appears to have 
accepted the Jesuits’ latitude; indeed, as he had barely time to 
escape from personal danger in that neighbourhood, it is not 
#0 be supposed that he could have devoted much attention to 
sextant manipulation. | 

It will be seen that my latitude observations from No. 45 
downwards exhibit a consilerable intrinsic sextant error, apart 
and distinct of course from index error; but, being constant, 
It was of no importance whatever, and I thought it well to 
refrain from “ tormenting the instrument.” 

The observations for compass variation (Table G.) were all 
ade by sun's altitude and azimuth, no sunset or sunrise sights 
being anywhere obtainable, | 

In Table (H.) I have compared my deduced positions of the 
most important points with the determinations of the Jesmits 
and of Mr, Garnier, The latter have been measured from his 
general map, and are therefore somewhat loose. ks 
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(A.) Onsenvations for Larrrvne. 























Position of Mean, 
onl an 
os ay | "O" Fair, 
;23 39 8) 
23 $9 10 
24M 0] 23 Oo 
28 19 50 19 50 
98 993) 28 9 295 
128 391) 28 § 21 
27 31 29 |} 27 81 39 
27 25 93 | 27 25 20 
| 27 20 42 | 
oT 20 29 
| 27 20 41 |, a0 25 
27 20 49 
27 20 43 |) 
37:16 81 | 87 16 25 | Fair. 
27 O 6 f| 
26-59 40 ae Satisfactory 
26 64 92 | 96 54 45°| Goo 
Stur 26 49 30 | 26 49 95 | Satisfactory 
19. Shan-hu-shu jun | 20 49 48 | 96 49 45 
20. Hung-shih-ngai .. Hers. | 26 87 38 | 2G S7 a5 
21. Tong-ch'uan Fu.. | Star § 26 95 0 | 26 95 0 
ee enn Hall). (Sirin: 

“22 Heiaochang-t‘ane | 8 619 50 | 96 19 45 ir, 
SB. Chichi “.... | star § 1G 14 37 | Fair, 
25. Lai-ou-po.. .. Sta s 26° 1°42) Not. vory good, 
3% Ditto |... | Bir N, | 98 1 89 | Good. 
: | . “" eo 14 
i Ditto... Sun 26 1 817 | Good 
2. Ditto ow | Blairs, 26061 «87 | Good. 
29. Kung-shan = |) eee 95 45 7 Fair, 

(Sirius) 


ies 
25-44 49 i “ y | Fair. 
~/:95-40 10/25 40 0 | Fair, 


j : | | 


. -Ditlo =... | 









in South-Western China. 
(A.) Onsernvations for Latrrepe—continued, 
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a. Ditto os =f 58 Siar Ny. 20 ae (iad. 
| (a Ure Ma.) 
Sh. Hok'om .. «= Sun 25°17 | +17 © | Gol 
$7. Yang-lin ., .. | StarS, | 25 12 6 / | Good, é 
| (Sirius) | ! : 
os.  TkKtto «-: « | Star, 25.15 1S Gol. 
(a Ura, Mu.) 
39. Chiang-p'o ..  .. Siar 8. | 25 7 Good. / 
a (Sirius) | ! 
40.4 Ditto .. ..| BinrN. | 25 7 Good. 
(ao Ura. Ma.) i 
41. Fén-shui-ling .. San 25 5: Fair. 
42. Pan-ch'lao .. .- Fler 5, 25 Fair. 
(Sirius) ‘ 
45. Ditto .. Siar N. | 25 3 Eatinfactory, ; 
(aUre Ma) | ‘ 
44. Yin-nan Fo ..| Stari | 25 2 Good. , 
| (Sirins) | 
45. Ditto i Star N. os 2 Fair. , 
| (aUrs, Ma.) | 
46. Litto ee ee Siar &, 2a 6 Good. 
(Sirius) 
47. Tits .. ..| SurN. | 3 # Fuir, 
| (a Ure. Ma.) 
28 04 3 Pair: 
24-28 Gon. 
27 fi 1 | Goud. 
27 fe Good, 
27-52 | A little before 
| |” pmeridinn ; fair. 
a7 41) Good. 
27 40 | Good. 
27 32 Good 
2 = ‘wLinte . : 
27 il /Gool 
Mt BO | Good. 
| 26 St Very goo. 
) ao oe Very good. 
26 30 Fair. 
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(AL) Onsmevarions for Latrrope—continued. 


























Mera, | 
Hewulh. OF actepiesd, Rewari. 
: | Lat. 
ea pla or 86 88 st. | a6 ob ad | Good, 
5, Wa-wu .. #6 53. 47.|-96 63 10 | Rou 
66. Uh'iaochia Ting 26 G4 14 ee pee 
i 1G ot 0 
67. Dito .. .«. on 55 20 
Ga. Al-choo — .. 2655 5 | Fale, 
©. Ditto) 4. -.. | on 5a ga | (78 55 451) pe 
70... Ditis oe . a) 6 Cond. 
Tl. Marpo 3. | 26 57-55 Rao 
Pee | peeing se 
| es 271 z cu 
_ (mile 8. of). * of 
74. hd 27 3321 97 52-95 | -Fuir. 
lag c Lf 27 80 0 | Fair. 
tle EN) rie Ai Kot worth muck. 
ang i 97 90.48:) 97 50 10 | Fair. 
7% Hunng-ping 3 ol || Gon 
ret 27 52 40! 
27 83 98 | |) Fair, : 
27 O7 22) 27 56 40 | Good, 
-w Het-58- 0 
27 58 40 La El . 
| 8 eo 
| 38 0 26, | Fair 
og eas {79 1 OF) pie 
23. 210 | Not worth omech : 
b tae 


tS 1g 





9, hing 4 











28 13 42 _. || Fair. 
1. Bluff E.of Ching-ti 28 15 5 |'28 14 90| Geak 
26 Hantiestan 28.13 29 | 28 13 0 | Very good, . 

a3 14°51 | 28 14 15 | Good. 

hi 28:35:90) 28 85 0 | Fair, - 

i Un | 28 38 33| 28 oe 0 | Fair 
Pasa a Do. 28 47 23.| 28 46 80 | Good. 
M7. 2 miles above Nin-| © Do. | 28 48 11 | 28 47 35 | Satisfactory. < 
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Opsenvartoss ror Loxarrepe. 
(B.) 
Ch'im-chia T'ing, 18 Sept. 1877. Obs. for Longitude, in ». Int. 26° 54’ 52", 
with Soxtant 0. 
amet chi vide es Observed Index error, 26" +. Observed Baro- 
meter 27-11, and Thermometer 71°, 
Time oba. Star W, -"Thne obs, Star E, 
Waieh. Double Alte, Japiser, Watch, Doulie Alt. Mars. 
iu. Mu. es o 4 an HB. H. a, oS r ce 
$9 1 58 49 40 $25 40 65 45 20 
8 21 40 58 10 20 8 93 1h GG 18 
8 25 3 57 37 50 & 20. 2 i 47 30 
Lexan Dtsrinces, 
Watch, Dist, Japiter fr. NT. Watch Tet, Mara fr. Ful. 
8 20) 45 55 Bo $55 2 99 31 40 
8 87 55 45 66 20 & Sf i 29 20 30 
8 40 10 45 37 10 9 0 40 29°19 30 
64615 8645 58 10 9 8 25 29 18 40 
#47 38. i § . 06 ® § 20 2). 18 a 
Time ols. Situr E. 
Watch, Double Alisa, Mars, 
a 6 M. a. a r ta 
9 16 85 Bl ff 10 
9 If 2 2 15 4o 
09 10 48 Bf i 20 
Time obs. Star E, 
Watch, Theiss Abum, gt Ceti. 
Bm fh on. w 
"]1 25 46 78 2a 20 
Il 37s 7 657 90 
Il 2 Ss 7? 16 80 
Lexan Deraxces 
‘Watch, Dist, Saturn fr. FL. 
tM. go 4g 
lt HH th Ho 2) 8 
ll 3 § 4 #18 So 
Il 41 10 af 17 §0 
ll 4 @ ri | It oO 
Time obs. Siar EF. | ten Star W. 
| Watch. Nei Ate 
Watch Double Ades # Cech a 2 2 Denble Alte. Mars, 2 
BE i, A, ‘ a 12 49 hg * a 
Il 32 32 83 ie 50 12 = 2 ie - ° 
il Ht 13 & 54. 20 | Is 0 6 bb 42 10 
Il 35 428 Hi 68 620 13 uj. 8 85 3% 10 
8 4 85 10 40 
Resvira: By Jupiter an. we tis: a5 
or By Saturn « « 102 89 
meey lo LI 102 51 Elong. . 
* This should be 11h, 4m. 4g, . 
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(C.) | ¥ 
Txt-ta-ti, aw. *24th March, 1878, in y. lat. 20° 16°44", Observed with = © 
Sextant B. o- 
Time obs. Star W. Time ola. Star E. 
Wateh. Doohle Alta, Begala. bore Doahle Atte. Vega, 
H. M, &. aa a H. oe, 4 
1 & 46 7a 15 30 1 48 2 fH 4 Id 
1 40 5 72 41 40 1 50 18 65 14 10 
1 41° 7 72 14 20 1 51 15 65° 38 80 
1 42 10 jl 47 2 1 32 ‘6 5 30 
1 43 18 71 168 10 1 3 2 oa 
. Losan Disraxce: « 
Watch. Dist. Spies fr. FL. Watch. Fist. Seplter fr. NL, + 
hom. & ae LM & OTE reine 4 
233 30 48 52 20 — 3 a.m. 4 oO 10 nn 6T 6D = 
995 40 48 62 50— Ther, 4 2 26 3 6 10 4 
2 27 38 48 53 10— Bar. 20°98. 4 4 SH ho 5 40 d 
2 35° 33 se 5 0 —LEVw 4 6 5 10 a 
ee 657 wD — § OO, TOT 50 4 30 : 
41 51 958 5o— so”. 410 4 5 68 (50 A 
45 5 «@ 09— so 412 33 £450 3-10 
Time obs. Star E. / Time oba. Star W. ; 
Wate. Double Alte, Attalr, . Watch. Deeble Alte, Spica .- 
Hi, iH. 3, o a ae iH. M. a a il id 
4 20 16 77 § 40 4 30 37 57 1 40 
49 8 £T7°35 80 431 55 6 2 10 : 
4 24 & ao. 41 = 60 4S oO 5 5 -20 a 
425 7 10 «60 4H 1 55 43 10 
4 20 1 7” oS 20 4 35 27 f5 li 50 
Nore. —Subtract four seconds from all times. 
LJ 
Rescur: Ey Spiea .. .. 102 39°5— 
., By dupiter .. 102 g9-3 
102 30-4 E. long. 
@) 
"Y'st-ta-ti, ast. 25th March, 1878, in x. lat. 29°-16° 44". Sextant B. 
1,30 aM. ‘Thér, 67°. ‘Bar. 26°76. 
oh - nih 1 4 
ie o* rip | i) 
e se om 1 20 
te n# ae 1 4) 
Time oba, Star W. | Time obs. Star E. 
Wate. Doable Alia, Regul = | Watch. Tunbie Alta. Voge. 
HK 3M. F. a F | H. M. be a a 7 
1 &1 3 6 2 Oo * 2 2 Tl 47 Wo 
O 2 55 Gt 30 0 ¢ 23 72 2 40 
0H 27 4 10 10 o + & 72 #) 4 
05 10 £6 2 10 6 6 11 73 19 30 
0 57 20 i H 2 o TT ao So «61 
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Dieraxces of Stx from Moon's NG, 
Watch.  Dluences. 
nh Mm. AL ‘é . at. ‘ 
2b 45 9 46 i . 
16 47 46° 650 
Ik 85 47 30 
el 25 48 20 
23 36 45 20 
5 41 49 50 
27 50 So 30 
20 31 50 
aL Sl Sl 30 
Mu OT m0 
35 (45 o 40 
aT 44 5S 10 
ao 640 5a 50 
42 40 ft 80. 
44 52 55 610 
Time oba by ©) 
~ Watch, Double Als 
* nm 6& ale Swe 
2.49 ST 24 0 
fh 20 Bh 57 50 
Sl 17 So St 0 
52 10 Bt 18 O 
ho 10 a5 47 20 
Index Error... 10°+ Lar. 26°50, 
a4 ie 16° + Ther. TE: 
'? «« 10°+ 





a rh ~ = Tony a ol ee ‘ che 


Thetavces of Potuce from Moon's F.L. 2 
Mu. & ere lt Nats ; 
7 * ol a 10 50 a 
42004 1 10 4 
45 28 9 0 4 
47 31 a 10 
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Derasces of Poutcx from Moox's F.L.—confinned. 
Watch. Distanocs. ; 
* MoM, pte ie 
; me. 16 5 oO 
Ma SL 5 30 
5a 1S $ 0 
a 0 15 2 2 
= Sl 1 oO 
6 I) 41 59 40 
2 Se 20 
» Be ss oO 
Time obt. Siar W. | Time obs, Star E. 
Watch. Doulie Alia, Procyon, | Waich,  fouble Atta, Bonetnasch, 
mM. i a a | MM. 6, ai ry ai 
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